





FRASER’S 


HETHER Machiavelli was a 
good Republican and an honest 
man, and his Prince a satire on 
rulers, or whether the principles of 
that celebrated work were advanced 
in seriousness, and the author as 
bad as he is proverbially reputed, 
are points yet undetermined, not- 
withstanding Lord Macaulay’s 
Essay. This uncertainty was to be 
expected. People are more gratified 
by a plausible and striking falsehood 
than they are with a dry and pro- 
bable truth. When a‘ wonder’ has 
got possession of the popular mind, 
it is extremely difficult to drive it 
out, the untruth continuing as it 
were by traditional succession, and 
its removal requiring some con- 
sideration of evidence and inde- 
pendent thought. Perhaps Baron 
Macaulay’s genius is not the best 
fitted to settle a question of this 
kind, his lordship’s turn being rather 
for the brilliant verisimilitude than 
the less startling verity. The sub- 
ject of Machiavelli and his Prince 
is therefore open to inquiry in order 
to solve a curious literary and moral 
roblem. In attempting this so- 
ution it will be necessary to con- 
sider the nature, position, and ob- 
jects of the man; as well as the 
character of his age. It may be 
further necessary to glance at some 
theoretical politicians of other ages, 
for depend upon it there are at all 
times a good many men with 
Machiavellian ideas, though, either 
from less boldness of nature, or from 
living in more straitlaced days, 
they may lack his directness of 
—-. Indeed the reputation of 
the book is evidence of this last 
notion. Without a preponderance 
of truth, or at least of reality, no 
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work would have attained the ce- 
lebrity and permanence of the 
Prince. Mere villany cannot com- 
ass such eminence—though the 
k is talked about a good deal 
more than it is read. 

Lord Macaulay begins his esti- 
mate of the work by a powerful 
exaggeration of what might be the 
popular idea of the author, if the 
people read him. 


It is (says he) scarcely possible for 
any person not well acquainted with 
the history and literature of Italy to 
read without horror and amazement the 
celebrated treatise which has brought 
so much obloquy on the name of 
Machiavelli. Such a display of wick- 
edness, naked yet not ashamed—such 
cool, judicious, scientific atrocity— 
seemed rather to belong to a fiend than 
to the most depraved of men. Prin- 
ciples which the most hardened ruffian 
would scarcely hint to his most trusted 
accomplice, or avow without the disguise 
of some palliating sophism even to his 
own mind, are professed without the 
slightest cireumlocution, and assumed 
as the fundamental axioms of all political 
science. 


With the exception of the naked- 
ness and the absence of ‘circum- 
locution,’ all this is not so much 
exaggerated as untrue. Machiavelli 
invents little or nothing. What he 
has really done is to reduce the 
politic practice of successful and un- 
scrupulous politicians, not only of 
his own time but of all ages, to the 
form of principles, or, as schoolboys 
would say, to ‘rules.’ 


The very head and front of his offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 


Every man, whether in public or 
private life, who craftily pursues his 
ends without regard to moral conse- 
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quences, is a disciple of Machiavelli, 
or rather a practitioner of the art 
Machiavelli professed to deduce 
from actual examples. Those who 
have brought to the reading of his- 
tory a moral judgment of human 
actions without reference to the 
position or entourage of the actors, 
will not need to be told that the 
Florentine political philosopher has 
to mention a good many doings that 
will not pass muster with the rigid 
moralist, and which, told shortly 
and plainly as he propounds them, 
look much more offensive than they 
would do if dressed in the splendid 
or specious garb of the rhetorical 
historian or apologist. Indeed, we 
believe it is less the matter than 
the manner of the Prince that has 
brought so much obloquy upon its 
author. He does not shroud his 
meaning in fine phrases or a cir- 
cuitous form of words. Machiavelli 
does not, with M. Thiers and others, 
term a murder ‘a tragical revo- 
lution at the palace,’ or disguise 
other ‘ deplorable events’ by inflated 
language. He simply says that the 
man was strangled, or as the case 
may be. Neither are the criminal 
suggestions in his work so numerous 
as might be supposed from its evil 
name. It is true that one murder 
is sufficient to constitute a murderer, 
so that it is no defence of the Prince 
to say that the suggestions of what 
the world at large in its quiet 
average mood (not in fits of warlike 
fury, or its reaction of superhuman 
philanthropy) calls public crime, are 
comparatively few in number, or 
that few as they are they are not 
recommended on moral grounds, 
but on the contrary are morally 
censured, though enforced as neces- 
sary in the practice of princes. Still 
it is curious to note how few the 
doctrines really are that would 
shock people if met with in any 
other writer. Except the singular 
chapter on the question, Whether 
Princes should keep their faith, 
which the author concludes they 
should only do when it answers 
their purpose, but which maxim, 
however, he morally qualifies by 
observing ‘that if all men were 
good, this precept would not be 
good, but since all men are wicked, 
and will not observe faith towards 
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you [the prince], you need not 
towards them ;’ and the equally sin- 
gular narrative of the doings of the 
infamous Cesar Borgia, which he 
tells so coolly, there are hardly a 
dozen really Machiavellian maxims 
in Machiavelli, while some of those 
are scarcely peculiar to him, as 
instances will show. Speaking of 
the ease with which newly-acquired 
territories may be annexed to an 
old dominion when they are con- 
tiguous and the inhabitants speak 
the same language as the con- 
queror’s subjects, Machiavelli in- 
timates ‘that it greatly facilitates 
their retention, if the line of the 
old princes has been extinguished.’ 
This sounds and is bloody ; yet few 
writers on the great English Civil 
War censure the laconic advice of 
Essex to the managers of Strafford’s 
impeachment—‘ Stone dead hath no 
fellow.’ Upon its profound policy 
Louis Philippe perhaps reflected in 
his later years, when he remembered 
his own timid, crafty, or clap-trap 
lenity towards a conspirator and 
sabe whom he held deservedly at 
his mercy. In speaking of settling 
a conquered territory after the 
fashion of the ancient Romans, 
Machiavelli observes, ‘ Colonies cost 
the Prince but little; and they are 
in their consequences injurious only 
to those who deserve punishment, 
or to the enemies of the Prince, who 
have been dispossessed of their lands 
and houses for the assistance and 
accommodation of the new colonists.’ 
Few would avow this maxim now, 
but in Machiavelli’s days such pro- 
ceedings were recognised as one of 
the legitimate rights of war. It is 
probably acted upon by Americans, 
by the English (it is said) in India, 
by the French in Algeria, and by 
Russians in various places. A similar 
observation may be made on one of 
Machiavelli’s three maxims as to 
the way of retaining in subjection a 
newly conquered people accus- 
tomed to liberty (by which he means 
a republic). ‘ The first is, to ruin 
them,’—a maxim not openly avowed, 
but which would have been acted 
upon without scruple till of late, 
and perhaps even now, by any other 
people than by us of England. It 
was Machiavelli's opinion that the 
cowardice and treachery of merce- 
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nary troops had been the destruc- 
tion of Italy, and he omits no op- 
portunity of enforcing this conclu- 
sion. ‘Ihus, in his chapter in the 
Prince, treating of the various kinds 
of troops, he travels from modern 
history to Syracusan story to illus- 
trate their worthlessness, and to 
hint a short mode of dealing with 
them. The quotations here and 
elsewhere, are from the translation 
of the History of Florence and the 
Prince, in Mr. Bohn’s library, a 
translation which possesses the 
freshness of an original work. 
There is also a primitive homeliness 
in the style which, if not a true 
reflex of Machiavelli’s manner, 
suggests the idea of an olden time. 
The translator, however, is too in- 
clined to paraphrase, not only losing 
the vivid directness and dramatic 
spirit of the Florentine, but some- 
times missing his precise shade of 
meaning. 

I wish to confine myself to examples 
drawn from the modern history of Italy; 
but that of Hiero of Syracuse, of whom 
I have already spoken, is so strongly in 
point, that it should not be omitted. 
That city had confided to him the com- 
mand of its troops, which were com- 
posed of foreigners in its pay. But the 
general soon found how very little he 
could depend upon these mercenaries, 
the conduct of whose generals was 
nearly on a par with that of our present 
Italians. And seeing that he could not 
without danger either employ or disband 
them, he determined to have them all 
massacred (tutti tagliare a pezzi), and 
afterwards carried on the war with his 
own troops only.—pp. 448, 449. 


‘ Naked,’ and without ‘ circumlo- 
eution,’ beyond all question. There 
was, however, a similar massacre in 
this century which has not received 
universal censure from those who 
have noticed it; on the contrary it 
has been generally praised, for the 
persistent purpose with which the 
idea was pursued, and the vigour 
and decision with which it was at 
last effected,—the massacre of the 
Janissaries by the late Sultan is the 
deed alluded to. Machiavelli’s advice 
to a prince touching his vices, is very 
cool, like the rest of the work; but 
it is only the coolness of a thorough 
man of the world, the: conclusion 
amounting to this—‘ A prince must 
subdue the vices that would ruin 
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him ; and other vices if he can. If he 
cannot, he may disregard the mere 
scandal.’ His remarks on cruelty 
may be quoted less for themselves, 
than as showing how Machiavelli is 
often in the habit of throwing in an 
intellectual perception of morality. 
He does not advance his doctrines 
as right, but as necessary to princes 
who would increase their power, 
and hold what they acquire. It is 
quite untrue to assert with Lord 
Macaulay—‘ We doubt whether it 
would be possible to find, in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, 
a single expression indicating that 
dissimulation and treachery had 
ever struck him as discreditable.” 
The fact is, Machiavelli knew as 
much about morality theoretically 
as Macaulay, and perhaps in his 
critical judgments practised more : 


It may seem strange that Agathocles, 
and others of the same stamp, should be 
able not only to support their power so 
long at home, but to defend themselves 
against the attacks of foreign enemies, 
without being in danger of conspiracies 
from their fellow-citizens, notwithstand- 
ing their many acts of perfidy and vio- 
lence (tradimenti e crudelta), whilst the 
cruelties of others have rendered them 
unable to secure themselves in their 
usurpations, even in times of peace, to 
say nothing of war. This seems to me 
to have happened accordingly as their 
cruelty was well or ill applied. I say 
well applied (if we may indeed speak 
well of what is evil), when it is only once 
exercised, and that too when it is dic- 
tated by the absolute necessity of self- 
preservation, and even then converted 
as much as possible to the benefit of 
the public. But it is ill applied when, 
though practised with caution and re- 
serve in the commencement, it increases 
instead of diminishing with time. ‘The 
proceedings of the former have some- 
times been suffered to prosper both by 
God and man, of which Agathocles is 
an example. But in the latter case 
self-support becomes impossible. 

Whence I conclude that the usurper 
of a state should commit all the cruelties 
which his safety renders necessary at 
once, that he may never have cause to 
repeat them. . . . If from bad counsel 
or timidity he takes another course, he 
must ever have a poniard in his hand, 
and he can never rely on his subjects, 
whose confidence he has destroyed by 
new and repeated attacks. Matters of 
severity, therefore, should be finished at 
one blow.—p. 434. 
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The instances we have mentioned 
contain about the worst examples 
of Machiavelli; for it should be 
observed that some of his maxims, 
like those of Rochefoucauld, are as 
discreditable to men in general as 
to the author. The Florentine ad- 
vises that it is sometimes better to 
punish by death than confiscation, 
as men sooner forgive the loss of 
their relations than their estates; 
which, if true, reflects more dis- 
eredit upon mankind than upon 
Machiavelli, who has only observed 
the trait, not produced it. But in 
reality, if the Machiavellian maxims 
were all expunged from his book, it 
may be questioned whether his 
character would not remain as 
distasteful, if not so odious, as it is 
now. As already remarked, it is 
less the matter than the manner 
which offends readers. Nearly all 
that he recommends might have 
been recommended in substance, 
and would have passed as political 
philosophy—deep, if unscrupulous 
—had Se thrown more of warmth 
into his style, and exuberance into 
his diction; in short, had his spirit 
been less coolly official, which is the 
most offensive of any spirit. Many 
persons on their first visit toa court 
of law have been startled by the 
cool, business-like way in which 
moral actions, or the dearest inte- 
rests of life, are treated, or rather 
disregarded, save as they bear upon 
the ‘business’ in hand. A similar 
mental shock is experienced when 
we first encountér any public fune- 
tionaries from a department of 
State to a parish vestry. There is 
about the members of such bodies 
so masterly an insensibility to the 
feelings or interests of people in 
general ; their imperturbable cool- 
ness contrasts so strongly with the 
eagerness of novices ; 


The great globe itself 
And all which it inherit, 


are so evidently deemed subordi- 
nate to the routine and habits of 
the department, that it operates like 
cold water suddenly thrown over 
you. A feeling analogous to this 
attends the perusal of Machiavelli. 
The most important questions of 
State policy—the power of princes, 
the liberties and well-being of the 


people (as Machiavelli understood 
them)—the ‘removing,’ to use lago’s 
phrase, of dangerous or obnoxious 
individuals—and the .treatment of 
inherited, acquired, or conquered 
dominions—are handled, not indeed 
lifelessly in the sense of readable- 
ness, but with as much brevity and 
as little warmth as if the author 
were explaining some question in 
abstract science. It is not that 
Machiavelli is, for an Italian, un- 
impassioned, and concise or rather 
curt: his immobility and shortness 
would be remarkable in any one. 
As envoy to Louis XII. of France, 
to the infamous Borgia, and to other 
potentates, or as Secretary to the 
Council of Ten, he must have ex- 
hibited more copiousness of speech 
than in the Prince, if only to con- 
ceal his thoughts. In the subordi- 
nate offices he held in early life, he 
must have displayed less of utter 
indifference of manner to applicants, 
or he would surely have lost his 
place. 

This calm indifference or supe- 
riority to the feelings of common 
men, doubtless originated in his 
official training in an age when 
watchful caution was necessary to 
ensure safety, much less success, 
operating upon a nature singularly 
cold and dry. But Machiavelli is 
remarkable rather for the degree in 
which it possessed him than for the 
characteristic itself. Statesmen, 

oliticians, lawyers, authors who, 
ike Thiers and Guizot, have been 
engaged in public life, and men of 
the world, all display more or less 
of the same quality. Listen to 
their speeches, read their State 
papers or their books, hear their 
conversation, and deeds which in 
their real character would make the 
blood of the unsophisticated or im- 
pulsive boil, will often be mentioned 
or recounted as matters of course, 
to be expected though not to be 
praised. Another thing that renders 
the Prince so offensive to western 
nations, is the Italian character 
that pervades much of it. We do 
not mean the intellectual difference 
as Macaulay puts it; the different 
appreciation, for example, of the 
cant of Othello and Iago— 

pes, he says, of the northern and 
talian mind—though Othello, by 
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the bye, is less northern than I 
but the practical difference, the 
difference in action between the 
western and Italian nations. It 
was, and is, a principle with the so- 
called barbarians, ‘ to do no contriv’d 
murder,’ and to meet an enemy on 
equal terms. Instances of treachery 
and assassination may, no doubt, be 
found readily enough in tramontane 
history, but they are exceptions. 
Trick, treason, or assassination 
always injured a man’s repute and 
damaged his interests with western 
nations, if it did not, as it frequently 
did, defeat the object for which the 
crime was perpetrated, by the odium 
its perpetration excited. Such was 
not the case in Italy, where clever- 
ness and success alone were looked 
to. And yet when we read the 
actions of the first Napoleon and 
his satellites, and observe the pro- 
ceedings of the second, it seems 
scarcely just to limit this last re- 
mark to Italy. 

Macaulay and the friends of 
Machiavelli point in favour of his 

ublic character to the sentence of 

anishment and deprivation of civil 
rights passed against him (though 
afterwards modified); and to the 
torture and imprisonment he under- 
went for a plot against the Medici. 
If guilty, it seems he could only 
have escaped the torture by betray- 
ing his confederates, which the 
political honour of that age did not 
allow. If innocent, it does not 
seem that he could have escaped 
any of the punishments; he under- 
went them because he could not 
help it. Notwithstanding his suf- 
ferings, he lost the confidence of 
zealous Florentine Republicans by 
his subsequent attempts to cultivate, 
and not altogether unsuccessfully, 
the favour of the Medici. He ad- 
vised Leo X.; he wrote the history 
of Florence under the patronage of 
Cardinal Julius de Medici, after- 
wards Clement VII.; he dedicated 
the Prince to Lorenzo de Medici, 
grandson of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, and at the time of the dedica- 
tion ruler of Tuscany. This party 
apostacy, in times when party 
fidelity was about the only fidelity 
expected from an Italian, naturally 
offended the political friends of his 
early life. t does not, however, 
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appear that Machiavelli was worse 
the average of other public 
men, and he might plead that his 
verty, not his will, consented. 
is family was very ancient, the 
pedigree commencing, it is said, in 
$50 4.D.; but his branch of it had 
become very poor. Machiavelli ap- 
pears to have had little or nothing 
to subsist upon save his salary ; and 
he had fallen upon times when, as 
he occasionally intimates, it was 
impossible to be virtuous and live 
in the world. 

Indeed the position of Machia- 
velli when writing the Prince, and 
his immediate object in producing 
it, are important points in judging 
of the book. In 1512, when 
Machiavelli was forty-three, the 
short-lived Republic of Florence, as 
re-established after the death of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, in 1492, 
was overthrown by the order and 
arms of Spain, and the Medici 
reinstated in authority. Machia- 
velli soon after was pounced upon, 
with others, as an opponent or 
conspirator, tortured and im- 
prisoned, as already mentioned, and 
when released was in astate of utter 
poverty. The only mode of living 
ee open to him was that 
public employment in which he had 
passed his previous life. One of 
the means by which he sought that 
employment, was by writing the 
Prince. This work (which was not 
published till after his death) was 
addressed to the Lorenzo de Medici 
who was then master of Tuscan 
by the grace of the Spanis 
arms. The object of Machiavelli 
was not the honours of publication, 
but the profits of a place. To have 
inculeated theories of good govern- 
ment upon the Prince who then 
ruled in Florence, would have been 
about as rational as for a mercantile 
lecturer to aan Cicero’s de- 
cisions on honesty in mercantile 

uestions for imitation to a class of 

ree-traders assembled to learn how 
to ‘ buy in the cheapest, and sell in 
the dearest market.’ The author of 
the Prince was a practical man, his 
book was designed for a practical 
use, and it was necessary for his 
object to impress upon the mind of 
his patron, that the writer was a per- 
son of experience in affairs, and, in 
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the words of our advertisements 
under similar circumstances, ‘had 
no objection to make himself useful.’ 
This characteristic of the work 
should always be borne in mind in 
perusing it, for not only does it 
throw a light upon the whole com- 
position, but it indicates a drift in 
parts which scarcely seem to have 
any unless a personal reference to 
Lorenzo is assumed. Nor is this 
opinion merely matter of inference. 
In the fifteenth chapter, the author 
distinctly announces that he is not 
promulgating theories. 


As I write only for those who pos- 
sess sound judgment, I thought it better 
to treat this subject as it really is in 
fact, than to amuse the imagination 
with visionary models of Republics and 
Governments which have never existed. 
For the manner in which men now live 
is so different from the manner in which 
they ought to live, that he who deviates 
from the common course of practice, 
and endeavours to act as duty dictates, 
necessarily ensures his own destruction. 
Thus a good man, and ‘one who wishes 
to prove himself so in all respects, must 
be undone in a contest with so many 
who are evilly disposed. A Prince who 
wishes to maintain his power, ought 
therefore to learn that he should not be 
always good, and must use that know- 
ledge as circumstances and the exigen- 
cies of his own affairs may seem to re- 
quire.—Ppp. 452, 453- 


This is naked enough, and 
shocking enough in its naked- 
ness, but like many other views 
in the Prince, it is less an opi- 
nion of Machiavelli’s own, than 
a deduction from historical facts ; 
and, sad to say it, the conclusion 
is true, in the sense of reality, 
even to our day. It is annetien 
difficult to discern the benefit which 
his goodness was to Louis XVL., 
or the injury that has accrued to 
Louis Napoleon from his princely 
policy, or ‘ well’ applied ‘ severity,’ 
using the word ‘ ol ’ with the qua- 
lification already quoted. 

This dark opinion, that virtue 
and goodness cannot succeed in this 
world, or even hold their own 
against opposition, seems to have 
been an article of faith with Machi- 
avelli. Itis continually welling out, 
and in other works besides the 
Prince, and probably produced that 
bitterness and cynicism which we 


conceived to have caused his evil 
repute, as much as his philosophy. 
That the character of his times had 
a potent influence upon the cha- 
racter of Machiavelli and his works, 
is a self-evident proposition. But, 
beyond the Italian practice already 
alluded to, of treachery and assassi- 
nation as received means to an end, 
society in Italy was not worse than 
in other places, perhaps not so bad, 
as not being so violent or so coarse. 
A full consideration of the social 
condition of civilized Europe may 
go some way towards accounting for 
the degrading opinion of Machi- 
avelli as to the disadvantage of 
virtue in a struggle with the world, 
and the practical (xo¢ theoretical) 
preference of the utile to the 
honestum which he undoubtedly 
displays. 

he two centuries that intervened 
between the revival of learning 
and our Great Rebellion, or perhaps 
a little later than the last, was the 
worst period in the annals of the 
world for the comfort of educated, 
thoughtful, and independent minds, 
unless we include a period of the 
Roman Empire in the same cate- 
gory. Intellect awakening from its 
long slumber of a thousand years, 
had for pabulum the revived classics 
of Greece and Rome, and the fresh 
wonders of new worlds which the 
discoveries of the Portuguese and 
of Columbus and his followers were 
opening; while the invention of 
printing gave a means for the inter- 
communication of ideas which no 
previous age had possessed. In these 
days we are overwhelmed with books 
till books become a bugbear ; all but 
masters over time and space, we are 
so fed with novelty that novelties 
cease to attract beyond the moment 
of announcement; familiar with the 
wonders of nature, informed of the 
laws on which they rest, and pretty 
well knowing the boundaries to 
human science, we bave reached the 
nil admirari, and are unable to 
realize even in fancy the ardent 
admiration, the earnest thirst for 
knowledge, and the glowing hopes 
which animated and sustained the 
enthusiasm of scholars, poets, and 
speculators some three or four 
centuries ago, or the disappointment 
to which they were doomed. In 
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the world of thought all was bright 
and promiseful. In the world of 
fact, all was ignorant, mean, re- 
ressive, or bloody. During peace, 
rute force, indeed, was not in per- 
petual presence with the undis- 
puted privilege it possessed in the 
darker ages. But during hostilities 
‘the rights of war’ were exercised 
with as much brutality as ever, 
except that unresisting persons— 
men, women, or children—were not 
(from the want of a market) seized 
and sold as slaves. Station and 
wealth might not have much more 
influence than they have now; but 
they had more power, and could 
exercise it much more nakedly and 
truculently. What was worse than 
all, the mind was enslaved, and 
could not with any regard to its 
safety utter its free thoughts. 
Authority, from the prince to the 
arish parson or the parish beadle, 
rooked no opposition, granted no 
toleration, while the prejudices of a 
‘tyrant majority’ were as dangerous 
in their way as personified autho- 
rity, even if the new opinion tended 
to that majority’s benefit. In those 
days bold, enthusiastic scholars of 
a religious nature and a fluent 
speech resorted to the pulpit, trust- 
ing to the support of a religious 
party to defend them; or, failing 
that, prepared to die for their con- 
victions. Men of a more retiring 
disposition, and with less popular 
gifts, published their opinions, and 
sometimes perished for them, espe- 
cially if they had but few disciples, 
or ran strongly counter to general 
notions. The few loftier and inde- 
pendent minds, in an intellectual 
sense, who had no turn for martyr- 
dom, and addressed, not sects or 
parties, but mankind at large, were 
driven to express their opinion of 
nature and society in general terms ; 
for specific censure would have 
caused injury, and perhaps such 
destruction as overtook Servetus. 
Authority with its abuses, and the 
obvious evils of society, have given 
rise to startling speculations and 
strange remedies in earnest minds 
of various ages, taking a limited 
view of the ills before them. Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia had some 
such origin, and how he escaped 
for his retiections on contemporary 
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abuses is a marvel; so had the 
schemes of colonization contem- 
plated by Coleridge and Southey, 
nearly seventy years ago. The great 
French Revolution professed to 
make ‘these odds all even;’ the 
plans of Godwin and Shelley hoped 
to accomplish ‘ human perfectibility’ 
in the early part of this century ; 
and communistic notions that are 
ever floating about doubtless arise 
from the same source. With some 
of the greater geniuses, during 
what may loosely be called the 
Tudor century, 1485-1603, the social 
evils and the despotic misdoings of 
authority they saw around them, 
seem to have raised a doubt in their 
minds as to whether ‘ eternal justice 
ruled the ball;’ while prudence 
directed covert modes of promul- 
gating their opinions, indicating the 
philosophy rather than expounding 
it. It has been thought that this 
was the real source of the atheism 
attributed to Marlowe. The defiant 
orinjurious language put into the 
mouths of some of the Elizabethan 
dramatis persone might originate 
in the same cause; as might also 
the stupendous crimes the poets of 
that period ascribe to princes and 
the powerful. Shakspeare himself 
has not escaped the charge of this 
kind of scepticism. Jndeed, a vo- 
lume has been publis_ed by a Mr. 
Birch to prove Shakspeare’s irre- 
ligion by the induction of particular 
passages, play by play. A dissatisfied 
and depressing idea of human so- 
ciety, and the world’s government, 
if not of life itseif, is certainly 
visible through the melancholy of 
Hamlet and the madness of Lear ; 
and may be found in many passages 
of other plays. 

Some such view seems to have 
possessed Machiavelli, modified of 
course by his hard and practical 
nature as a man, and his nation as 
an Italian. He could not rise to 
the wide and lofty speculations of 
the Elizabethan poets, or attain 
their grand musical utterance; but 
he could see as clearly as Iago him- 
self that ‘ Preferment goes by letter 
and affection ;’ and like him, would 
make the most of things as they 
were, without incurring trouble and 
odium in vain attempts to mend 
them. In his place and times it 
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was not safe to openly advocate ir- 
religion, but he might insinuate 
scepticism indirectly, or express it 
in a dramatic form. An entire dis- 
belief in the success of justice or 
goodness in this world could be 
more securely asserted, and he fre- 
quently advances that idea. There 
is a very remarkable passage in his 
History of Florence which is worth 
quoting, as it seems to contain the 
pith of his philosophy, though it is 
put dramatically into the mouth of 
another. In this history, Machia- 
velli, after the manner of the 
ancients, introduces speeches of his 
own composition,which he attributes 
to some person of the period. The 
sentiments of these discourses are 
appropriate enough, and the form 
is oratorical, but the matter and 
spirit are disquisitional—rather the 
philosophical comment of a writer 
on the affairs he is narrating, than 
the practical address of a man en- 
gaged in them. The speech from 
which we are about to quote is sup- 
posed to be delivered by a member 
of one of the ‘minor arts’ (or guilds) 
of Florence during a civil commo- 
tion, when the ‘plebeians’ rose 
against the government and nobles, 
making their politics, it would ap- 
pear, a cloak for incendiarism and 
plunder. A pause had taken place, 
and some of the rioters appeared 
disposed to submit. On this Ma- 
chiavelli’s orator is represented as 
addressing one of the assemblies of 
the ‘plebeians’ held during the 
night. The policy of the discourse, 
and its moral or immoral philosophy, 
look Machiavellian. The socialistic 
and equality doctrines might belong 
to the time, and were not peculiar 
to Florence. They were held by 
the Jacquerie in France. The ser- 
mons of John Ball, Wat Tyler's co- 
adjutor or chaplain, inculcated doc- 
trines deduced from the text of 


When Adam dely’d and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 


And all these popular outbreaks 
occurred within one generation : 
the Jacquerie commencing in 1358, 
the Florentine commotion occurring 
in 1379, and Wat Tyler’s insurrec- 
tion taking place in 1 381. How- 
ever, to the speech. ‘The orator, 
after warning the revolters of the 


danger they have already incurred, 
and that the magistrates and the 
Seignory were even then organizing 
some plan to subdue them, proceeds 
thus— 

We ought therefore to keep two 
things in view, and have two points to 
consider ; the one is to escape with im- 
punity for what has been done during 
the last few days, and the other to live 
in greater comfort and security for the 
time to come. We must therefore, I 
think, in order to be pardoned for our 
old faults, commit new ones ; redoubling 
the mischief, and multiplying the fires 
and robberies ; and in doing this to have 
as many companions as we can; for 
when many are in fault few are punished; 
small crimes are chastised, but great and 
serious ones are rewarded. When 
many suffer, few seck vengeance ; for 
general evils are endured more patiently 
than private ones. To increase the 
number of misdeeds will therefore make 
forgiveness more easily attainable, and 
will open the way to secure what we re- 
quire for our liberty. And it appears 
evident that the gain is certain, for our 
opponents are disunited and rich ; their 
disunion will give us the victory, and 
their riches, when they have become 
ours, will support us. Be not deceived 
about that antiquity of blood by which 
they exalt themselves above us ; for all 
men having had one common origin, all 
are equally ancient, and nature has 
made us all after one fashion. Strip us 
naked, and we shall all be found alike. 
Dress us in their clothing, and they in 
ours, we shall appear noble, they igno- 
ble—for poverty and riches make all the 
difference. It grieves me much to think 
that some of you are sorry inwardly for 
what is done, and resolve to abstain 
from anything more of the kind. Cer- 
tainly if it be so, you are not the men I 
took you for; because neither shame 
nor conscience ought to have any influ- 
ence with you. Conquerors, by what 
means soever, are never considered 
aught but glorious. We have no busi- 
ness to think about conscience; for 
when, like us, men have to fear hanger 
and imprisonment or death, the fear of 
hell neither can nor ought to have any 
influence upon them, If you only no- 
tice human proceedings, you may ob- 
serve that all who attain great power 
and riches make use of either force 
or fraud; and what they have ac- 
quired either by deceit or violence, in 
order to conceal the disgraceful methods 
of attainment, they endeavour to sanc- 
tify with the false title of honest 
gains. Those who, either from impru- 
dence or want of sagacity, avoid doing 
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so, are always overwhelmed with servi- 
tude and poverty ; for faithful servants 
are always servants, and honest men are 
always poor; nor do any ever escape 
from servitude but the bold and faith- 
less, or from poverty but the rapacious 
and fraudulent. God and nature have 
thrown all human fortunes into the midst 
of mankind ; and they are thus attain- 
able rather by rapine than by industry, 
by wicked actions rather than by good. 
Hence it is that men feed upon each 
other, and those who cannot defend 
themselves must be worried. Therefore 
we must use force when the opportunity 
offers, and fortune cannot present us one 
more favourable than the present.— 
pp. 129-30. 

These doctrines, as it seems to us, 
are as mischievous as anything in 
the Prince, from the great extent of 
their application, but being put 
into the mouth of a Communistic 
demagogue they appear drama- 
tically appropriate, and pass without 
attracting attention to the author. 
It appears easy, however, to ima- 
gine that a man whose observations 
and experience had imbued him 
with such opinions, who was bafiled 
in his political hopes of Repub- 
licanism, who had been tortured 
and imprisoned, who was reduced 
to utter poverty, and was at work 
upon a task that would cause his 
former friends to look upon him 
with distrust, if they had not began 
to do so already—it is, we say, eas 
to conceive that such a man in suc 
an age might in cynical indifference 
compose a work like the Prince, 
not in satire (for we think with 
Lord Macaulay, that the notion of 
the book being satirical is untenable, 
though advanced by Bacon), but in 
very callousness. 

But the true explanation of the 
Prince, if not the defence of 
Machiavelli, is to be found, as in- 
dicated at the outset, in the con- 
geniality of the doctrines with the 
practice of mankind in public life. 
At all events, if the reader will 
examine history, he will find 
Machiavellian principles reduced to 
practice on most opportunities ; and 
on the rare occasions when some 
good men have resisted the tempta- 
tion of preferring the utile to the 
honestum they are ‘damn’d with 
faint praise’ if they fail. If they 
succeed, there is no end to the 
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panegyrics on the originality of 
mind that could deviate from re- 
ceived practice and appeal directly 
to the sense of right that lurks in- 
herent in the human mind. Acts, 
however, are not the test to which 
we would bring the question of 
the Prince. The character of a 
man of action may be judged of 
from his conduct with more cer- 
tainty than may his principles. He 
is compelled to act at the moment; 
the pressure of temptation or 
necessity sometimes induces such 
men to commit crimes, though they 
may commit them unwillingly and 
regret them afterward. There is 
no such excuse for writers. In the 
first place, there is rarely any com- 
pulsion on them to write at all; 
they are not compelled to decide on 
the instant, and having ample time 
for consideration, the propositions 
they advance, and the principles 
those propositions contain, must be 
held to be theirs. Direct approval of 
Machiavelli’s doctrines is not to be 
looked for, though justification and 
even praise of Machiavellian actions 
may readily enough be found. Yet 
even this is not the test to which it 
is proposed to bring writers with a 
moral repute the very opposite to 
that of Machiavelli. A truer touch- 
stone will be the unconscious ac- 
quiescence in the politics of the 
Prince by eminent writers of this 
generation, who cannot plead ‘in 
excuse as its author could the state 
of morals and opinion in Italy three 
centuries and a half ago. The in- 
stances selected as illustrations will 
be Buonaparte’s invasion of Egypt 
and his seizure of the crown of Spain; 
and the occupation of Ancona by 
Louis Philippe or rather Casimir 
Périer. The authors whose writings 
we shall adduce will be Walter 
Scott, and four distinguished living 
historians, namely, Thiers, Guizot, 
Alison, and Napier. The illustra- 
tions could easily be multiplied, bat 
these will suffice as samples. 

The invasion of Egypt by Buona- 
parte, in 1798,was the most nefarious 
violation of public law and public 
morality upon a large scale that has 
been witnessed since the commence- 
ment of the modern European 
system. It cannot be excused by 
the religious fanaticism of the 
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middle ages, which held that the 
Egyptians, as infidels, were the 
rightful prey of every Christian 
strong enough to spoil them. The 
plea which has been advanced to 
justify so many atrocities, that the 
people upon whom they have been 
perpetrated were beyond the pale 
of public law, is not available in this 
case. Egypt was a province of 
Turkey, and Turkey had been an 
ally of France from the times of 
Francis I. and Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, and was then at perfect 
eace with the French Republic. 
The only pretence of complaint was 
the alleged treatment of certain 
Frenchmen by the Mamelukes for- 
merly; but the Mamelukes were 
not de jure rulers of Egypt, and no 
remonstrance was preferred either 
to them or to the Porte. The 
expedition was a mere piratical 
adventure. ‘The greatest secresy 
was observed respecting it, and 
when secresy was no longer pos- 
sible, every art of cajolery was 
attempted to deceive the Divan. 
So clear is the case to the eye of 
the moralist, that Robert Hall, in 
one of his spirit-stirring sermons 
delivered in the early part of the 
century, advanced this invasion as a 
conclusive instance of Napoleon's 
criminality: ‘ Recollect for a mo- 
ment his invasion of Egypt, a 
country which had never given him 
the slightest provocation, a country 
so remote from the scene of his 
crimes that it probably did not know 
that there was such a man in exist- 
ence. Happy ignorance, could it 
but have lasted!’ 

Yet beyond a passing doubt 
mildly expressed by Scott, as to 
whether intended improvements 
justify ‘ usurpation,’ the public im- 
morality of this invasion is alto- 
gether ignored by Scott, Thiers, 
and Alison; though at least two of 
the historians often interrupt their 
narrative by lengthy refiections in- 
tended to be moral. Each of the 
three writers at starting takes an 
historical survey of Egypt, and, 
somewhat servilely, as it strikes us, 
re-echoes from other authors its im- 
mense geographical importance, as 
if grand objects were a sufficient 
excuse for grand robberies; the 
glowing visions of historic greatness 
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that filled the youthful mind of 
Buonaparte, promising him fame 
and empire rivalling those of Alex- 
ander and Tamerlane, are next 
unctuously alluded to, as if the 
‘phantasmagoria of a delicious re- 
verie,’ to borrow the idea of Thiers, 
was a justification of any war, how- 
ever unfounded; while Scott, not 
wasting a thought as to the right or 
wrong, describes Napoleon as escap- 
ing from the European difliculties 
(in the way of his then seizing 
supreme power) by ‘ turning his eyes 
and thoughts eastward, and medi- 
tating in the distant countries of 
the rising sun a scene worthy of his 
talents, his military skill, and his 
ambition.’ Alison agrees with all 
this, and more of the same semi- 
poetical kind, but is troubled be- 
cause so grand a scheme should 
have been carried out by Falstaff’s 
expedient of ‘robbing the (Swiss) 
Exchequer.’ He declares that ‘ it is 
painful to think that this celebrated 
undertaking should have been pre- 
ceded by so flagrant an act of 
spoliation (as the seizure of the 
Switzer’s money); and that the de- 
sire to provide for the charges of the 
enterprise out of the savings of the 
Swiss confederacy during more than 
two hundred years, should have been 
one motive for the attack on that 
inoffensive Republic.’ 

A like indifference to public im- 
morality is shown in the coolness 
with which such matters as Buona- 
parte’s assumption of Mahometan- 
ism are noticed, or the falsehoods by 
which he and his diplomatic agents 
tried to impose upon the Turkish 
Government, or the military cruelties 
he often exercised upon his van- 
quished enemies. And yet it is 
singular to contrast this moral in- 
sensibility of the Scotchmen and 
Frenchman, upon what may be 
called war and politics, with the at- 
tention they pay to any event that 
seems to concern men in their indi- 
vidual nature, rather than their 
public capacity. As long as matters 
remain in the mass or abstract, as 
it were, and follow a received course, 
the worst treacheries and cruelties 
do not seem to disturb them more 
than they would Machiavelli, per- 
haps not so much. When the pub- 
lic man merges in the individual, 
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and personal conduct or personal 
faith comes into question, the 
Westerns are attentive enough to 
what the Italian might have thought 
a secondary matter, or considered 
in reference to politic effects. The 
historians who have not a word for 
the original injustice of the war, 
and its consequent miseries and 
atrocities, pause and lucubrate over 
the execution of the Turkish pri- 
soners at Jaffa, and the alleged 
poisoning of the sick French troops 
at the same place. Thiers is, as 
usual, in discussion the briefest of 
the trio, and exhibits the critical 
freedom which distinguishes him 
when treating of the individual 
Buonaparte, and not the chief of 
the French nation. As becomes a 
quondam minister of state, he does 
not display much feeling. How- 
ever, he terms the massacre ‘une 
mesure terrible ;’ and says of its 
author that ‘ transporté dans un 
pays barbare, il en avait involon- 
tairement adopté les meeurs.’ Scott 
is fuller in his censure of the act, 
but puts in a kind of excusatory 
plea for the actor. ‘His army was 


small; it was his business to strike 
terror into his numerous enemies, 


to be serene 


and the measure 
seemed capable of making a deep 
impression on all who should hear 
of it ;’ as if the Prince contains any- 
thing worse than this! Alison alone 
comes out clear and strong. He is 
exuberant in his picture, his de- 
nunciation, and the morals he 
labours to point, The charge of 
poisoning Thiers dismisses curtly 
and with some contempt, though he 
cannot deny that the proposition 
was made. Scott examines it fully, 
and arrives at the conclusion which 
Thiers, in following him, came to, 
that the opium was not adminis- 
tered after all. The extreme num- 
ber of the sick Scott fixes at 
thirty. This, Alison, with his usual 
love of the marvellous, raises to 
nearly four hundred, and poisons 
them all; but he concludes after an 
examination, that the act was not 
criminal. ‘Those who could not 
be removed,’ he coolly writes, ‘ were 
poisoned by orders of the general ; 
their numbers did not exceed four 
hundred; and as the Turks were 
within an hour’s march of the place, 
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their recovery hopeless, and a cruel 
death awaiting them at the hands 
of those barbarians the moment 
they arrived, the painful act may 
perhaps be justified, not only on 
the ground of necessity, but of 
humanity.’ 

The invasion of Egypt was not 
the only act of Napoleon which 
pees eyond the limit that the 
aw of nations, lax as it is in prac- 
tice, permits to conquerors. The 
seizure of the Spanish crown was a 
still more iniquitous proceeding. 
The King of Spain was a neighbour, 
an ally, and a friend, in whose 
family affairs Napoleon professed 
to interest himself. In a strictly 
moral sense it was not worse per- 
haps than the invasion of Egypt; 
because when a man has once 
seized a thing that does not belong 
to him in a treacherous way, he has 
reached the superlative degree, and 
is at the xe plus ultra. But to the 
European world the Spanish busi- 
ness looked worse than the Egyp- 
tian for several reasons. ‘The 
qoueee: interest was prominent. 
n the seizure of Egypt the Sultan 
was a long way off, lost sight of in 
the seraglio at Constantinople ; 
Charles IV. and his son Ferdinand 
stood, as it were, visibly before the 
European world.’ There was also a 
dramatic personification in the 
family group, and a dramatic ac- 
tion in the mean and wicked in- 
trigues by which the object was 
attained, that were wanting in the 
Egyptian expedition, which in its 
outward form looked merely a mili- 
tary operation. The Spanish affair 
came more home to the business 
and bosoms of European princes 
and statesmen, ‘since in another’s 
fate they see their own.’ Then the 
moral consequence has impressed 
itself upon every mind, for the 
exiled tyrant truly declared, ‘the 
Spanish ulcer destroyed me.’ Men 
trained in civil and political life, 
and accustomed to trace events to 
their causes, could not escape the 
impression of these things. Scott, 
though bred ina century altogether 
less scrupulous thanours, pronounced 
the Spanish business ‘ a usurpation 
executed under circumstances of 
treachery perfectly unexampled in 
the history.of Europe.’ Alison ex- 
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presses a similar opinion, with of 
course more emphasis—‘ perhaps in 
the whole annals of the world, 
abounding as they do in deeds of 
wickedness, there is not to be found 
a more atrocious system of perfidy, 
fraud, and dissimulation, than that 
by which Napoleon won the king- 
doms of the Spanish peninsula.’ 
Thiers, in his elaborate account of 
these transactions, displays his 
usual partiality for Napoleon as the 
French chief, and his systemati¢ 
unfairness when dealing with events 
that may effect the national glory, 
by colouring, cloaking, or perverting 
truth as best serves the occasion. 
But the training of the scholar, 
the parliamentary orator, the his- 
torian, and even the minister, com- 
pels even Thiers to form a true 
conclusion on the proceedings. 
Numerous isolated passages of 
blame might be quoted, but the 
historian sums up the ‘ beginning of 
the end,’ the seizure of the crown 
and the kidnapping of the Spanish 
royal family, by a censure of the 
past and an anticipation of the 
future, in which he touches, how- 
ever mildly, on the inevitable law of 
consequences. 

Ti fat entrainé ainsi de la ruse, & la 
fourberie, et ajouta 4 son nom la seconde 
des deux taches qui ternissent sa gloire. 
Il lui restait pour l’absoudre, le bien & 
faire & |'Espagne, et par l'Espagne & la 
France. La Providence ne lui reservait 
pas méme ce moyen de se laver d’une 
perfidie indigne de son caracttre. 

Mais ne devancons pas la justice des 
temps. Les récits qui vont suivre mon- 
treront bient6t cette justice redoutable, 
sortant des événements eux-mémes, et 
punissant le génie, qui n'est pas plus 
digpensé que le médiocrité elle-méme, 
de loyauté, et de bon’sens. 

This community of civilian 
opinion is very faintly echoed by 
Sir William Napier in his History 
of the Peninsular War. The words 
‘fraud,’ ‘violence,’ ‘injustice,’ are 
indeed dropped in, as of course; 
but the admiration and professional 
sympathy of the soldier-author for 
Napoleon pervades the whole. The 
military historian speaks of the 
seizure of Spain pretty much as 
Machiavelli might have done; that 
is, as a mere political —- 
whose management was alone the 
subject for consideration. 


There are many reasons (said the then 
Colonel Napier) why Napoleon should 
have meddled with the interior affairs of 
Spain ; there seems no good one for his 
manner of doing it. is great error 
was that he looked only to the court, 
and treated the people with contempt. 
Had he taken care to bring the people 
and their government into hostile contact 


Jirst, instead of appearing as the trea- 


cherous arbitrator of a domestic quarrel, 
he would have been hailed as the de- 
liverer of a great people. 

The breaking into Ancona by 
night, under Louis Philippe and 
Casimir Périer, was a low and 
wretched affair—a burglarious entry, 
not an invasion. Its small objects 
and mean mode are not, however, a 
bad measure of the difference be- 
tween the men of 1789 and of 1830, 
or for that matter, between the 
Bourbons and the Buonapartes. In 
principle it was as bad as the seizure 
of Egypt, indeed worse ; for Egypt 
belonged to the Turks, whereas 
Ancona was a city of the Pope, and 
Louis Philippe was his ‘ eldest son.’ 
The motives, too, were as mean and 
empty as the end aimed at was the- 
atrical. In the second volume of 
his Memoirs, M. Guizot gives a full 
account of the whole business, he 
having ‘aided and abetted’ the 
affair as a volunteer orator in the 
assembly. But throughout his long 
exposition not only does he refrain 
from censure, but seems quite in- 
sensible to the character of the 
transaction he is recording, which 
stood briefly thus. : 

Middle-aged politicians will re- 
member the excitement throughout 
Europe caused by the French and 
Belgian revolutions of 1830, and the 
insurrection of Poland that followed. 
The dread of further outbreaks 
rising to wars of propagandism, 
with results impossible to foresee, 
directed the attention of diploma- 
tists to a few states where explosion 
was most likely to take place, and 
which states, be it said, could not re- 
sist the ‘Great Powers.’ Rome was 
then, as now, an especial object of 
attention on account of its wretched 
misgovernment. The five Powers 
in conjunction pressed internal re- 
forms upon the Pope. The ideas 
thrown out for the consideration of 
his Holiness were not of a very 
radical nature, though one of them, 
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‘the admission of lay candidates to 
judicial and administrative employ- 
ment,’ seemed to strike at his prin- 
ciple of hierarchical government. 

owever, no good resulted from the 

roposals of the Conference. M. 

uizot says that Metternich was 
indifferent, the Emperor of Russia 
(Nicholas) hostile. The Pope, left 
to himself, promulgated ‘ reforms’ 
that were utterly valueless. Disap- 
pointment inflamed dissatisfaction, 
and the people rose. The Pope’s 
troops slew the revolters rather than 
put down the revolt. In his diffi- 
culty his Holiness appealed to the 
Austrians, who marched troops into 
his territories. The Austrians were 
rather welcomed than otherwise by 
the people, as a protection against 
the soldiery of their Holy Father ; 
and the insurrection subsided. 

Now, here unquestionably was a 
French diplomatic failure. France 
had looked to establish an influence 
in the Papal States that should 
equal or exceed that of Austria ; 
luck had gone against her, and she 
had lost the game. But ill fortune 
does not justify violence. Appre- 
hended danger from another State, 
is, according to the laws of nations, 
as justifiable a ground of war as 
actual danger. But the danger 
must be tangible, not fanciful. In 
this case, however, there was no 
danger at all; or, if any, it was only 
danger to M. Périer’s ministry, 
originating in the mortification of 
Frenchsusceptibility ; French policy 
had been crossed purely by the event, 
but French vanity was hurt and 
must be salved, at the certainty of 
wrong, and the risk of war. ere 
is the pith of the case, as given by 
theauthor of theSpanish Marriages ; 
the matter is worse than anything 
in the Prince, because weaker ; but 
it is more disguised by a flowery and 
phraseful style. 

The Italian question then presented 
itself under a new form. The concur- 
rent action of the powers had failed. 
France, whose policy, at the same time 
liberal and anti-revolutionary, appeared 
to be adopted by Europe, had not been 
able to render it triumphant in Italy, 
or to reestablish through that channel 
harmony between the Pope and his 
subjects. It was Austria, and the policy 
of physical repression, that prevailed. 
If we had paused there, if the French 


Government had not shown itself sen- 
sible of this check, and ready to repair 
it, it would no longer have possessed 
either consideration or influence in 
Italy On that specific point 
(the question as between the Austrians, 
Romans, and the Pope) France had no 
direct ormaterialinterest ; butitinvolved 
a question of national dignity and im- 
portance, perhaps also of internal tran- 
quillity. The peace policy was humbled 
and compromised. M. Casimir Périer 
was not the man to submit coldly and 
inactively td this position. The King 
agreed with his opinion, and the expe- 
dition to Ancona was decided on. 

It was well known with what rapidity 
and vigour that measure was executed. 
Leaving Toulon on the 7th of February, 
1832 the small French squad- 
ron arrived in sight of Ancona on the 
22nd. During the night at two o'clock 
the frigate ‘Victory’ entered the harbour 
under full sail. The troops disembarked 
in silence, the gates of the city were 
forced ; and on the following morning, 
without shedding a singledrop of blood, 
the town and citadel were occupied by 
French soldiers....In France as in 
Italy, and throughout all Europe, the 
surprise was great...... / At Rome, 
Naples, and Florence, neither the 
French agents nor the Italian politicians 
believed in this sudden landing—this 
unlooked-for and armed invasion of a 
Roman city. The act seemed too much 
opposed to public rights, and too rash, to 
have been committed during perfect 
peace, and without the consent either of 
the Pope or of the allies of France.— 
Memoirs to Illustrate my own Time, 
vol. ii. p. 279—282. 

This,in Lord Macaulay’s language, 
is ‘naked and not ashamed’ with a 
vengeance. Even M.Guizot’s friend, 
M. de Barante, the envoy at Turin, 
who had got an inkling of the pro- 
ject, never anticipated it would be 
executed as it was. He wrote to 
Guizot— We imagine here that in 
spite of the profound displeasure 
which this occupation must give to 
Austria and the Holy See, their 
consent has been obtained. The 
Prussian ambassador, the Baron 
de Werther. aptly asked Casimir 
Périer ‘if there was still such a 
thing as i European right ?’ 
Beyond all question it was as flagi- 
tious a piece of violence and trea- 
chery as ever was perpetrated by 
Italian prince or armed adventurer 
in Machiavelli’s time, or in the evil 
days before it, though fortunately 
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not attended by blood, strife, or 
cruelty, which was the mere acci- 
dent of luck. Yet M. Guizot 
describes it with as much coolness 
and satisfaction as the Florentine 
politician could have shown had 
the matter been of a solidity to 
challenge his consideration. 

These examples could readily be 
multiplied. Indeed a not incurious 
book might be written under the 
title of the Prince continued, or 
Policy explained by the Practice of 
Politicians. The ‘English in India 
might contribute some instances ; 
and their descendants, the Ame- 
ricans, various examples. The es- 
sential doctrine of Machiavelli is to 
seize an advantage without regard 
to the morality involved, except as 
it may react upon you. Whether 
this principle is seated in individual 
man we will not undertake to assert, 
but it is deeply seated in the public 
conviction, if we may judge by the 
public conduct. In this country, 
for example, ‘the expectancy and 
rose’ of the whole world, a large 
class, professing moreover religion 
and liberality, continually charge 
persons who differ from them with 
a design to plunge the nation into 
war in order to make a profit by it, 
or to divert attention from home 
reforms. And the charge is made 
not as if the alleged thing were a 
very wicked thing, but a recognised 
proceeding,akind of political matter- 
of-course. In America similar 
charges or worse are promulgated 
at every presidential election. Some 


needless war, or some territorial 
robbery, seems nowadays the re- 
gular accompaniment of a ruler’s 
inauguration, denounced as a crime 
by one party, and held out as a 
— tion by the other. Of a 
truth, Machiavelli seems but a type 
of politicians, and has gained his 
evil repute in part by Italian 
manners and in part by his own. 
Still, after all, there is something 
in time and luck, and Machiavelli 
was first and has been unlucky. In 
Father Paul Sarpi’s Maxims of 
Venice—a sort of practical hand- 
book of ruling, drawn up by the 
desire and for the use of the Re- 
public in the early part of the 
seventeenth century —the states- 
manlike coldness is equally remark- 
able with that of the Prince, and 
some of the suggestions really 
devilish. But Machiavelli had- got 
half a century’s bad character 
before Paul Sarpi wrote his work, 
while the training of Paul as a 
divine gave him a professional feel- 
ing for abstract mght. The brief 
panegyric on virtuous men which 
closes his first part is really 
eloquent, and he had enough large- 
ness of view to advise that the 
public faith once pledged should be 
inviolable, ‘ without being amused 
by any profit that may accrue to 
the Republic by the breach of it.’ 
In this judgment we may trace a 
great advance in public morality 
since the time of Machiavelli, or the 
moral tone of republics in those days 
was better than that of oe * 
. v. 
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ESSAY ‘TOWARDS AN EXPERIMENTAL SOLUTION 
OF THE GOLD QUESTION. 


N the discussions which have 
taken place respecting the pro- 
bable consequences of the Califor- 
nian and Australian gold discoveries, 
there is a branch of the general 
—- which has not yet received 
rom economists that degree of at- 
tention, to which from its scientific 
importance it seems to be entitled. 
I allude to the effects produced b 
those events in the countries whic 
have been the scene of their occur- 
rence. In the great world of com- 
merce, the action of the new money 
for the most part escapes notice 
among the variety and complexity 
of the phenomena in which it is in- 
volved. The area over which the in- 
creasing supplies have to act is 
immense, the extraneous incidents 
affecting the course of their diffusion 
are numerous, and the real tendency 
of the movement is thus in these 
cosmopolitan transactions not easily 
discoverable. But within the more 
limited sphere of the auriferous 
countries this is not the case. The 


gold discoveries have there been the 
percenes influences, and being 


ess controlled by circumstances, the 
real character of the new agencies, 
and the results to which they are 
leading, come distinctly and promi- 
nently into view. California and 
Australia, during the period of their 
auriferous history, furnish us with 
what Lord Bacon would call ‘an 
ostensive or predominant instance’ 
of the action of such agencies, show- 
ing their nature (to borrow his lan- 
guage) ‘naked and palpable, and 
even in its exaltation, or in the 
highest degree of its power—that is 
to say, emancipated or freed from 
impediments, or at least, by force 
of its native energy, dominating 
over these, suppressing and coercing 
them.* By studying the effects of 
the gold discoveries in the im- 
mediate scene of their occur- 
rence, we may gain a clearer and 
steadier view of the real nature of 
the causes which are at work than 
we are likely to obtain from the 
more extended and complicated 


transactions of general commerce. 
By tracing the events which are 
there presented, we may be guided 
to conclusions which (if the illus- 
tration be allowed) may serve as a 
sort of economic chart of the new 
monetary influences—a chart which, 
though it may be drawn upon an 
exaggerated scale, will the more 
clearly indicate the true direction of 
the currents and the ultimate goal 
whither they are bearing us. 

With this view I propose in the 
following paper to examine the 
effects of the gold discoveries in 
Australia on its trade, industry, and 
pecuniary relations. The course of 
events in California during its auri- 
ferous history has been extremely 
similar, and the description of the 
movement in the former country 
will in its main features be found 
—— to the latter. — 

garded in its economic aspects, 
the discovery of gold in Australia 
may be thus briefly described: It 
was an occurrence by which a com- 
mon labourer was enabled, by means 
of a simple process requiring for its 
performance little capital or skill, to 
obtain about a quarter of an ounce 
of gold—in value about £1 sterling 
—on an average in the day.t This 
is the fundamental fact from which 
the remarkable series of events 
which we have lately been contem- 
plating took its rise, and to which 
the whole movement following upon 
the gold discoveries is ultimately 
traceable. The immediate effect 
was a general disorganization of in- 
dustry throughout the Australian 
colonies. The ordinary pursuits of 
the place were for a time entirely 
suspended, and the imaginations and 
hopes of the community cutstrip- 
ping even the marvellous realities 
of the case, the whole industrial 
population rushed as by a single 
impulse to the gold-fields. The 
gold fever, however, in this its first 
and full intensity, was not of long 
duration. Actual trial soon reduced 
the extravagant expectations raised 
by the first announcements to a 


* Novum Organon, Lib. ii. Aph. 24. 
+ Correspondence relative to the late Discoveries of Gold in Australia. Presented 


to Parliament, February, 1852. 
VOL, LX. NO. CCCLYVII. 
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more sober and correct appreciation 
of the true conditions oF the dis- 
covery. Those who had overrated 
the gain, as well as those whose con- 
stitution and habits unfitted them 
for the toils and exposure of gold- 
digging, and who did not fall vic- 
tims to their mistake, returned after 
a short trial to their former occu- 
pations. The extraordinary excite- 
ment subsided; but in the mean 
time a change had taken place in 
the conditions of Australian in- 
dustry, a new and vigorous branch 
of production had struck root, over- 
shadowing all the old occupations of 
the country and entirely superseding 
many of them, and a new monetary 
végime had been inaugurated. 

The immediate result of the 
change was a general rise of money 
wages throughout the country. 
Formerly the wages of common 
labour in Australia had ranged from 
3s. to 5s.a day. The same labour 
was now, by washing the auriferous 
sand, capable of producing gold 
worth 20s. a day. Te followed as a 
necessary consequence that, ceteris 
paribus, hired labourers would not 
work for less. Other things indeed 
were not equal. The toil of gold- 
digging was severe, its results were 
precarious, and the further the re- 
moval from the coast the higher 
was the price of provisions. All 
these circumstances influenced wages 
in different occupations and in dif- 
ferent localities ; but, making allow- 
ance for these, the standard of 
pecuniary remuneration in Australia 
was henceforth the rate of earnings 
on the gold-fields. 

During the two years immedi- 
ately following the first discoveries, 
this standard continued at the high 
point above indicated — namely, 
about a quarter of an ounce of | 
per man each day, equal to about £1 
sterling; but towards the close of 
18534 great decline in the proceeds of 
gold digging took place. The cream 
of the richest auriferous deposits 
had by this time been skimmed 
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away ; and it was henceforth neces- 
sary to dig — for materials 
which, when reached, proved of in- 
ferior quality. The Commissioners 
appointed in the following year to 
report on the gold-fields accordingly 
describe a great falling off at this 
time from the richness of the early 
returns ;* and although many new 
gold-fields have since been opened, 
the high average standard of the 
early discoveries has not again 
been reached.t During the two 
years just passed (1857 and 1858), 
the rate of gold earnings per man 
has not exceeded on an average ten 
shillings a dayf—a decline of one 
half from the early returns. On 
the whole, we may say that during 
thefirstand most productive period of 
gold digging, the standard of money 
wages in Australia rose in rather 
more than a fourfold proportion as 
compared with the pre-gold times, 
and that during the last five years 
this proportion has been reduced by 
one half ; money wages in Australia 
at the present time being thus 
rather more than double those 
which formerly prevailed.§ 

But this rise in the pecuniary re- 
muneration of the labourer involved 
further consequences. The Austra- 
lian employer could not continue to 
pay quadruple or double rates to his 
workmen while the commodities 
which he sold remained at their 
former price. In order to the 
maintenance of his profit, it was 
necessary that the price of Austra- 
lian productions should rise in pro- 
portion as wages had risen; and 
this result accordingly followed in 
due course. 

The advance, however, in money 
rates and prices which these cireum- 
stances necessitated, though rapid, 
was not instantaneous.|| Jor more 
than a year after the gold disco- 
veries had oceurred, it was held 
sensibly in check by the peculiar 
state of the local currencies. For 
there was at this time no mint in 
Australia; the increased require- 





* Further Papers relative to the Discovery of Gold in Australia. Presented to 
Parliament, February, 1856. Page 55. 
+ Westgarth’s Victoria (1857), p. 171. 


+ The Times’ Melbourne Co 


ndent, writing September 14th, 1858. 


§ Westgarth’s Victoria (1857), p. 150. 
|| See the Table of Prices contained in Mr. Westgarth’s ‘Address to the 
Melbourne Chambers of Council,’ given in the Appendix to his Victoria, or 
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ments for coin could only be met by 
# transmission of bullion to London, 
there to be coined, and afterwards 
re-imported; and this process re- 
uired from six to eight months at 
the least, for its accomplishment. 
Pending the arrival of the new 
eoins, prices were not indeed pre- 
vented absolutely from rising; for 
numerous expedients were in their 
absence freely resorted to for supply- 
ing the place of the ordinary cur- 
rency;* but nevertheless prices 
were, by the straitness of the circu- 
lation, kept very considerably under 
their natural level, as determined by 
the cost of gold—a fact which was 
sufficiently proved by a remarkable 
fall in the price of gold throughout 
the whole of this period.t The arri- 
val, however, of sovereigns in large 
quantities from England, in the 
winter of 1852 to 1853, quickly put 
an end to this exceptional state of 
the markets. The price of gold, and 
with it the prices of other things, 
rose to their natural level; and 
pecuniary rates generally through- 
out the country were brought per- 
manently into conformity with the 
new conditions of producing gold. 
But the advance in general prices 
which was thus easily and rapidly 
effected within the limited area of 
the gold districts, could by no means 
be accomplished with the same 
facility amongst the great commer- 
cial populations of the world. The 
disturbance of industrial pursuits 
in the larger theatre, though result- 
ing in an extensive emigration, was 
yet, in comparison with the gene- 
ral business of the world, inconsi- 
derable, while the supply of gold re- 
pa in order to render possible a 
all in its value over so large an area 
of transactions, was immense. The 
necessary conditions,therefore, to a 
rise in general prices not being sus- 
ceptible of speedy fulfilment, money 
rates throughout the world at large 
did not, and could not, advance 
with the same rapidity with whieh 
they advanced in the gold countries. 
A divergence of local prices and 
rates in Australia from the general 


* Of which expedients the passing of the Bullion Act by the Government of 
South Australia was the most important. 

t A fall from £3 17s. 1o}d. per ounce, the London Mint price, to 60s., 503., 
and, it is stated, in some instances to 40s. per ounce. See the Appendix to 


Westgarth’s Victoria, or Australia Felix. 


level of commercial countries has 
been the necessary consequence 
—a divergence which has altered 
fundamentally her commercial posi- 
tion in relation to the rest of the 
world, and has been followed by a 
series of changes in her domestic 
industry and foreign trade which I 
shall now attempt to describe. 


The great staple industry of 
Australia has, from an early period 
in the history of the colony, been 
her cattle-farming, the —— 
which the country possesses for thi 
pursuit in her extensive open plains, 
covered with rich natural . grass, 
being unsurpassed in any part of 
the world. The fruit of this indus- 
try is the usual pastoral products, 
of which butcher’s meat, wool, and 
tallow are the principal. Until the 
occurrence of the remarkable events 
we are considering, the two latter 
of these constituted the leading 
commodities of the foreign trade of 
the country. For the former— 
butcher’s meat—as it was unfit for 
a distant traffic, she was compelled 
to trust for a market to the local 

opulation, which being a 
Fimited, the supply of meat was wit. 
difficulty disposed of, and the 
article was an often a 
drug in the colonial markets. The 
difficulty, however, thence arising 
to the pastoral interest was met by 
the conversion of a large portion of 
their meat into tallow, and by the 
starting of an export trade in this 
commodity. By this means the 
several branches of trade connected 
with pastoral farming in Australia 
were placed upon a sound founda- 
tion, and by the beginning of 1851 
were in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion. But in the summer of that 
year the gold diseoveries occurred, 
and the consequences which have 
ensued in this leading department 
of her mdustry have been not a 
little remarkable. 

On the first outbreak of the gold 
mania in 1851, the pastoral interest 
was subjected to the same inconve- 
nience which was felt by all other 
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occupations in Australia. The minds 
of shepherds and shearers were not 
proof to the attractions which had 
acted so powerfully on workmen 
in every wen walk of industry, and 
the ‘squatting’ stations were for a 
time abandoned for the more en- 
ticing pursuits of the gold-fields. 
As the only means of obtaining the 
requisite supply of labour, the 
squatters were obliged to submit to 
the same advance in wages which at 
this time took place in all other 
occupations. But, as has been 
pointed out, a rise in money wages 
requires (if profits are to be main- 
tained) a corresponding rise in the 
price of the commodities which the 
more highly priced labour produces. 

his necessary rise was effected 
without difficulty in articles pro- 
duced in Australia for domestic 
consumption ; but the chief product 
of the pastoral industry was wool, 
and the chief market for wool was 
Europe, in which a fourfold or a 
twofold rise in price—such a rise, 
that is to say, as would have indem- 
nified the Australian farmer for the 
advance in his labour rates—was 
simply impossible, or at the least 
could only have been obtained by 
a curtailment of supply, which 
must have completely deranged the 
existing conditions of the wool 
trade, and seriously inconvenienced 
the consumers of wool. On the 
hews, therefore, of the gold dis- 
coveries reaching this country, great 
alarm was felt for the stability of 
this trade.* And in truth the wool 
trade was at this time in serious 
jeopardy. It has been saved from 
the danger that was impending 
through a circumstance a: in 
the first excitement of the move- 
ment, escaped the attention of ob- 
servers — through the influence, 
namely, which the same event that 
endangered the supply of wool has 
exercised on other branches of the 
industry to which wool belongs. 


The immense immigration which 
followed the gold discoveries created 
a sudden demand for butcher’s 
meat; a more than quadruple rise 
in the price of meat in Australia 
has been the consequence—a rise 
which has covered the increased 
outlay on sheep-farming, thus pro- 
viding the necessary inducement for 
the continuance of the supply of 
sheep, and therefore of wool. The 
wool trade of Australia has thus 
been preserved from extinction ; but 
it is important to observe that it 
now stands upon a different footing 
from formerly. Previous to the 
gold discoveries, while wool formed 
the leading product of pastoral in- 
dustry, the extension of sheep- 
farming depended om we on the 
extension of the demand, chiefly in 
Europe, for this article. But since 
that event wool has, in the calcula- 
tion of the farmer's profits, become 
subordinate to meat, which is now 
the great support and mainstay of 
his trade. The progress of pastoral 
farming will therefore in future be 
governed, not by the requirements 
of Europe for wool, but by those of 
Australia for meat—in other words, 
by the increase of the colonial popu- 
lation; and as this cannot be ex- 
pected to keep pace with the general 
demand for wool, a falling off in the 
rate of increase at which this branch 
of industry was formerly progress- 
ing may accordingly be looked for ; 
indeed the decline has already be- 
come very apparent.t 

So far as to the pastoral industry 
of Australia. Let us now trace the 
influence of the gold discoveries 
upon the occupation which, along 
with pastoral pursuits, forms in 
general the principal resource of 
young communities—agriculture. 

If we are to accept the very high 
authority of Humboldt, the dis- 
covery of the Australian gold-fields 
should rather assist than hinder the 
progress of its agriculture. In his 





* Mr. Lalor, in his work on Money and Morals, strongly urged upon 
Government the duty of assisting the emigration of shepherds, with a view to 


supply the necessary labour. 


But supposing this were done, what security was 


there that the emigrating shepherds would not have followed their predecessors to 
the gold-fields? Nothing short of a rise of wages would have retained them at 
their work ; and this could only have been permanently possible by a rise in the 


price of the products of their industry. 


This was effected in a way which Mr. 


Lalor did not contemplate, through the increased demand for butcher’s meat. 


+ See Westgarth’s Victoria (1857), 


United Kingdom (1858), p. 17. 
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Political Essay upon the Kingdon 
of New Spain, that eminent writer 
thus observes :-— 


It cannot be doubted that, under im- 
proved social institutions, the countries 
which most abound with mineral pro- 
ductions will be as well if not better 
cultivated than those in which no such 
productions are to be found. But the 
desire natural to man of simplifying the 
causes of* everything, has introduced 
into works on political economy a 
species of’ reasoning which is_per- 
petuated because it flatters the mental 
indolence of the multitude. The de- 
population of Spanish America, the 
state of neglect in which the most fertile 
lands are found, and the want of manu- 
facturing industry, are attributed to the 
metallic wealth, to the abundance of 
gold and silver; as, according to the 
same logic, all the evils of Spain are 
attributed to the discovery of America, 
or the wandering race of the Merinos, or 
the religious intolerance of the clergy! 


We do not observe that agriculture 
is more neglected in Peru than in the 
province of Cumana or Gugana, in 
which, however, there are no mines 
worked, In Mexico the best cultivated 
fields, those which recall] to the mind of 
the traveller the beautiful plains of 
France, are those which extend from 
Salamanca towards Silao, Cuanaxuato, 
and the Villa de Leon, and which sur- 
round the richest mines of the known 
world. Wherever metallic seams have 
been discovered in the most uncultivated 
parts of the Cordilleras, on the insolated 
and desert table lands, the working of 
mines, far from impeding the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, has been singularly 
favourable to it. Travelling along the 
ridge of the Andes, or the mountainous 
parts of Mexico, we everywhere see the 
most striking examples of the beneficial 
influence of the mines on agriculture. 
Were it not for the establishments 
formed for the working of the mines, 
how many places would have remained 
desert ? how many districts uncultivated 
in the four intendancies of Guanaxuato, 
Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, and Du- 
rango, between the parallels of 21° and 
25°, where the most considerable metallic 
wealth of New Spain is to be found ? 
If the town is placed on the arid side or 
the crest of the Cordilleras, the new 
colonists can only draw from a distance 
the means of their subsistence and the 
maintenance of the great number of 
cattle employed in drawing off the 
water, and raising and amalgamating 
the mineral produce. Want soon wakens 
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industry. The soil begins to be culti- 
vated in the various ravines and declivi- 
ties of the neighbouring mountains 
wherever the rock is covered with earth. 
Farms are established in the neighbour- 
hood of the mine. The high price of 
provisions, from the competition of the 
purchasers, indemnifies the cultivator 
for the privations to which he is exposed 
from the hard life of the mountains. 
Thus from the hope of gain alone, and 
the motives of mutual interest, which 
are the most powerful bonds of society, 
and without any iuterference on the 
part of the government in colonization, 
a mine, which at first appeared insulated 
in the midst of wild and desert moun- 
tains, becomes in a short time connected 
with the lands which have long been 
under cultivation.* 

It seems unquestionable that, in 
the manner described by Humboldt 
in the above passage, a discovery of 
the ae metals, by attracting 
people to a locality otherwise un- 
desirable, or of which the other re- 
commendations were previously un- 
known, may hasten the progress of 
agriculture over the earth; or may 
lead to the cultivation of districts 
which, but for such discoveries, 
might for ever have remained 
barren; nor will any one dispute 
the opinion of so competent a wit- 
ness that the neglect of agriculture 
in some of the States of Spanish 
America was due in a large degree 
to defects in their social institu- 
tions; but accepting thus far the 
opinion of Humboldt, I yet venture 
to question the doctrine (for to this 
length does the passage I have 
quoted seem to go) that, speakin 
with reference to a country in which 
occupation has been effected and 
society established, the possession 
of mineral treasures is favourable, 
or can be otherwise than unfavour- 
able, to the cultivation of the soil. 
It is one of the best established 
principles of economic science—the 
principle on which the whole theory 
of foreign trade is basedt—that the 
possession by a country of any ex- 
traordinary advantage in produc- 
tion operates, in proportion to the 
extent of the advantage, as a pre- 
mium against all other industrial 
pursuits. And the grounds of the 
principle are sufficiently obvious ; 
for the possession of exceptional 


* Political Essay on New Spain, vol. 2, pp. 405-8. 
+ See Mill's Principles of Political Economy, Book iii. chap, 17. 
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facilities in production makes it 
clearly the interest of the country 
which enjoys them to satisfy its 
wants for other things, rather 
through the medium of an exchange 
with other nations of the article to 
which such special facilities apply, 
than by the direct production of 
commodities in raising which the 
a has no special advantage. 
And this being the general prin- 
ciple which regulates foreign ex- 
change, it is one which, from their 
portability, and the universality of 
the demand for them, applies to the 
precious metals in an especial de- 
gree. I therefore find it impos- 
sible to believe that the mineral re- 
sources of the Spanish American 
States did not exercise on these 
countries an influence prejudicial to 
the progress of their agriculture, and 
that these were not among the 
causes which contributed to that 
backward state of cultivation which 
Humboldt notices and describes. 
And this conclusion is entirely 
confirmed by the recent experience 
of Australia. It is not indeed con- 


tended that the discovery of mineral 
treasures in that country has not 
given an impulse to cultivation by 
hastening its general settlement, in 


the same manner as in the metal- 
liferous districts of America. What 
I contend for is, that the countr 
being once occupied and settled, 
the presence of rich gold-fields must 
operate unfavourably upon its agri- 
culture, or, to put the same point 
differently, that the area of cultiva- 
tion, under the influence of this 
cause, will be confined within limits 
short of those which it would 
have attained had the community 
reached the same stage of advance 
under different economic conditions ; 
and this, I think, is sufficiently 
proved by the recent history of 
Australia—a history which exhibits 
the strange, and I believe unprece- 
dented, spectacle of a country, pos- 
sessing an immense unoccupied ter- 
ritory, and a soil of more than 
average fertility, importing more 
than one-half its food.* 

I am quite aware, indeed, that 
other causes besides the gold dis- 
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coveries are responsible for the past 
history of agriculture in Australia— 
more particularly a land system 
contrived with singular ingenuity 
to cramp and pervert the natural 
development of the country. But 
injurious in many respects as may 
have been, and may still be, the 
operation of this system—amongst 
others, in excluding from the posses- 
sion of land, and in fact driving from 
the colony, a class of small proprie- 
tors whom on social grounds it would 
be most desirable to retain—it can 
searcely be maintained that this is 
at present the principal cause of the 
failure of Australian agriculture, 
when we find that of the land 
which has been sold only a small 
portion has been brought under 
actual cultivation.t Ifthe quantity 
offered in the market is insufficient 
for the icultural wants of the 
country, this circumstance would 
only give an increased value for 
this purpose to the land which has 
been sold; and yet the greater por- 
tion of this remains as yet untilled. 
It appears to me that this state of 
things can only be explained by 
reference to other causes than the 
restraints of the land system; and 
what these causes are our former 
reasonings sufficiently indicate. Ob- 
viously they are to be found in the 
new money régime introduced by 
the gold discoveries. The hig 
rate of wages thus established, 
being peculiar to the gold countries, 
places the Australian farmer, in 
common with other employers of 
Australian labour, under an excep- 
tional disadvantage in competing in 
the markets of the world, and com- 
pels him, therefore, to confine cul- 
tivation to soils in which the supe- 
rior richness of the natural agent 
compensates the cultivator for the 
high pecuniary charges with which 
he has to contend. It is thus 
that the gold-fields of Australia 
resent a barrier to the deve- 
opment of its agricultural re- 
sources—a barrier which, after all 
the restrictions of the land sys- 
tem are removed, must continue to 
operate, and which will probably 
for many years to come render its 


* The Zimes (Melbourne Correspondent), February 3rd, 1858. 
+ Westgarth’s Victoria (1857), p. 81; Further Papers, &c., February, 1856, 
p- 33; Australian and New Zealand Gazette, December 11th, 1858, p. 568. 





richest. provinces a drain upon the 
subsistence of over-peopled Europe, 
instead of what under happier 
conditions they might become— 
liberal contributors towards our 
already heavily taxed resources.* 
The extension of agriculture in 
Australia has thus, though stimu- 
lated for the moment, suffered a 
real check from the gold discoveries ; 
and the same influence has been 
felt throughout (with the exception 
of gold mining) every branch of in- 
dustry in that country. The pre- 
mium which has operated against 
sheep-farming and tillage has ope- 
rated against every industrial pur- 
suit. Many districts in the northern 
portion of New South Wales are 
represented as fayourable to the 
wth of cotton. ‘In Moreton 
y, says a colonial writer, ‘the 
cotton-tree grows most luxuriantly, 
and appears more inclined to as- 
sume a perennial form than in even 
the most favoured districts of 
America. But,’ he adds, ‘up to 
the present time the cost [price] of 
cultivation has been found too high 
to make the business of cotton- 
growing profitable.’ Tin and anti- 
mony, we are told by another 
authority, abound in many parts of 
Victoria. Some of the richest tin 
ores in the Ovens districts have, it 
seems, been worked to some profit ; 
but although antimony ore ‘appears 
to be unlimited in quantity,’ ‘the 
value in the home market [more 
properly the price of raising it in 
eae) a not admit of its 
ing touched as yet by the eager 
fingers of commerce.’t " ois tee 
been the effect on the industry of 
raw-produce ; and in manufactur- 
ing industry the influence of the 


gold discoveries has been still more 
complete and sweeping, nothing in 
the nature of a manufactured pro- 
duct, even of the coarsest kind, 
being now made in the colony, 
which can by any possibility be im- 
ported.t 

As a proof of the soundness of 
our economic knowledge, it is inte- 
resting to observe that all this has 
happened in strict conformity with 
the established principles of econo- 
mic science. According to these 
principles the exchange of commo- 
dities among diff€rent nations is 
regulated, not by the absolute, but 
by the comparative, cost of the 
commodities exchangedS—not by 
the circumstance that the com- 
modity imported from a foreign 
country may be produced with less 
labour in the country from which it 
is obtained than in the country 
which imports it—but by this, that 
it may be produced by comparatively 
less labour than some other com- 
modity, which is also made the 
subject of exchange. Thus the 
essence of the gold discoveries, re- 
garded economically, consisted, as 
has been said, in the reduction in 
the cost of raising gold which was 
thereby effected—a reduction which, 
not being shared by other countries, 
involved a change in the compara- 
tive costs of Australian and foreign 
productions. The consequence of 
this change has been a correspond- 
ing change in the character of her 
foreign trade, brought about, as we 
have seen, through an action on 
money wages. Thus Australia, 
instead of raising her own corn, as 
under ordinary circumstances she 
would do, imports the greater por- 
tion of it. we ask why is this ? 





* It will perhaps be urged against this that agriculture has made con- 


siderable progress in California, which has already become an exporter of food. 
This is true, and is a striking proof of the fact to which every traveller in that 
country has borne testimony—the extraordinary fertility of the Californian soils— 
a fertility which is capable of compensating the drawback of the highest priced 
labour in the world. The fact, however, in no degree invalidates the principle 
above stated ; it only proves that California enjoys over other countries an advan- 
tage in raising food up to a certain point as great as she enjoys in obtaining gold. 
+ Westgarth’s Victoria (1857), pp. 172-13. 

~ ‘We all wear imported boots and shoes,’ says the Zimes’ Correspondent, 
‘and it is cheaper to buy new than to get the old mended.’ 

§ See chapter on ‘Foreign Trade,’ Ricardo’s Works, pp. 76-7; also Mill's 
Principles of Political Economy, Book iii. chap. 17. The reader must observe 
that by ‘cost’ is meant the real difficulty involved in the production of a commodity, 
not the amount of money necessary to remunerate the labour by which this difficulty 
is overcome. The only commodity of which the cost was affected by the gold dis- 
coveries was gold ; but the price of producing everything was altered. 
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we shall be told that the price of 
{:bour is there so high that she 
cannot afford to compete with 
foreign countries. This is true; 
but why is the price of labour so 
high in Australia? The answer 
is, because the cost of gold is 
so low; the rate of money wages, 
as we have seen, always rising and 
falling as the facilities of producing 
gold increase or diminish.* The 
true explanation, therefore, of the 
importation of corn into a country 
possessing abundant resources for 
agriculture is that she possesses 
comparatively still greater resources 
for the production of gold; so that 
she finds it profitable to obtain her 
corn rather through the medium of 
her cheap gold, en by its direct 
production. And the same expla- 
nation applies to every circum- 
stance of her recent trade: e.g., 
previous to the gold discoveries 
Australia produced her own cheese 
and butter; she now largely im- 
ports these articles.+ To aut is 
this change due? The pastures of 
New South Wales and Victoria offer 
unusual facilities for dairy-farming, 
and these facilities have not deterio- 
rated since 1851: the cost of butter 
now is the same as then ;f and yet, 
with these resources at her disposal, 
Australia draws her chief supplies 
of butter from Ireland—an old and 
eres country. The ex- 
planation of this singular commerce 
is that which has just been given. 
The natural facilities possessed by 
Australia for raising butter, supe- 
rior though they are to those which 
we in this country possess, are yet 
not so much superior as her facilities 
of raising gold are superior to our 
means of commanding it. It there- 
fore manifestly becomes her interest 
to turn her capital and labour to 
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gold-mining, rather than to dairy- 
farming, and to satisfy her require- 
ments for butter through the me- 
dium of that commodity in which 
her advantage is pre-eminent. By 
following this course she enjoys the 
same, or nearly the same, advantage 
over other countries, in obtaining 
her butter, which she enjoys in ob- 
taining her gold, and strange as it 
may seem, secures this commodity 
at He cost—at a smaller sacritice 
of ease and leisure—than its pro- 
duction exacts from the Irish farmer 
who raises it.§ 

The importance of thus con- 
ceiving the commercial effects of 
the gold discoveries is,that it enables 
us at once to perceive the precise 
nature and bounds of the advantage 
which Australia and California reap 
from their gold-fields. By means 
of them they are enabled to obtain 
their gold at rather less than one- 
half the sacrifice formerly necessary ; 
and therefore, unless so far as the 
purchasing power of the metal has 
since declined, they can, through 
the medium of it, obtain all their 
other commodities on terms propor- 
tionally easier. "We have seen that, 
as regards domestic productions, 
these have all risen in price in the 
same proportion as gold has fallen 
in cost, whence it follows that, so 
far as this portion of their consump- 
tion is concerned, the gold countries 
derive no advantage from their 
cheap gold. They obtain in return 
for a given sacrifice, twice as much 
gold as formerly, but they also pay 
twice as much for every domestic 
production. With their foreign 
trade, however, it is otherwise. 
Prices throughout the world have 
not risen in the same degree as the 
cost of gold has been reduced ; and 
consequently upon this portion of 


* Which shows, by the way, the absurdity of attempting to measure the cost of 
gold, as some writers have done (See Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. vi. p. 226), by 
the pecuniary outlay necessary to its production. The fact is that this (so far as yold 
is the money employed) scarcely ever varies; the gold price of producing gol 
representing merely the ratio of the outlay to the return, or the rate of profit, so 
that if price be taken as the criterion of cost, the cost of gold would never vary 


unless so far as the rate of profits varies. 


+ The sum paid by the colony of Victoria alone to Great Britain on this 
account in the last year reached the large amount of £800,000.—Australian and 


New Zealand Gazette. 


t The reader will bear in mind the distinction between the cost and the price of 


production. See ante, p. 273, note §. 


§ A possibility which was foreseen and pointed out by Ricardo. 


Works, p. 77. 


See his 
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their dealings Australia and Cali- 
fornia are gainers—gainers directly 
in proportion to the reduced cost of 
their gold, modified by the rise, so 
far as it has taken place, in foreign 
prices. A given exertion of labour 
enables them to command, not only 
more gold, but more of every other 
thing which foreign countries can 
supply. It is thus exclusively in 
the foreigh branch of their trade 
that the advantage of their cheap 
gold resides: it is only so far as 
they part with their money that they 
derive from it any benefit; and 
yet, so completely in political eco- 
nomy is the ostensive at variance 
with the real, and so inveterate, con- 
sequently, are the prejudices of 
mere experience, that the ery of 
‘ Protection’ has been heard even in 
Victoria. It might, perhaps, shake 
the Victorian Protectionist’s faith 
in his doctrine, if he would reflect 
that his most effectual protection 
against the foreigner would be the 
exhaustion of his own gold-fields. 
Such have been the results of the 
discovery of gold on the industry, 
trade, and general interests of Aus- 
tralia. Let us now observe the light 
which these conclusions throw on 
the more general questions con- 
nected with this occurrence. And, 
in the first place, as to the extent of 
the prospective depreciation. We 
have seen that, in the disturbance 
in the value of gold, or, what comes 
to the same thing, in the gold prices 
of commodities, which followed the 
discoveries, there was a point about 
which the fluctuations moved, and 
ene which the advance or decline 
did not permanently pass. Prices 
were in the first instance forced up- 
wards through an increased demand 
for commodities, the increase of de- 
mand led to an increase of supply, 
and this to a reaction in prices 
towards their former level. In the 
case of imported commodities this 
reaction was carried to the full ex- 
tent of the —- rise, but in 
domestic products the decline was 
arrested at a higher point, the 
further fall being prevented by the 
check given to production through 
the high rate of money wages. The 
natural level of Australian prices, 
and therefore the value of gold in 


* See on this point Senior’s Essay On the Cost of Obtaining Money. 
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Australia, was thus determined b 

the rate of wages measured in gold, 
and this, as we have seen, was re- 
gulated by average earnings on the 
gold-fields. The rate of gold earn- 
ings, or, as this is in technical lan- 
guage expressed, ‘ the cost of gold,’ 
is therefore the circumstance which, 
in the final resort, regulates the 
value of the metal, and sets the 
limit beyond which depreciation 
cannot permanently pass. Now we 
have seen that in Australia gold 
wages have, in consequence of the 
gold discoveries, risen in rather 
more than a twofold proportion, 
and since, whether ak is raised 
from mines or imported in exchange 
for commodities, gold wages, or the 
return to labour in gold, will always 
represent the cost of the metal,* it 
follows that the cost of gold has 
been reduced in Australia by the 
gold discoveries to the extent of 
about fifty per cent. Fifty per 
cent., therefore, gives the maximum 
beyond which (on the supposition 
that no more productive mines are 
discovered) the general value of 
gold cannot permanently fall. Fur- 
ther, it has appeared that, although 
a reduction in the cost of gold tends 
to cause a corresponding fall in its 
value, the actual realization of this 
result depends upon the possibility 
of so enlarging the circulation as to 
admit of this fall. Thus we have 
seen that the price of gold in Aus- 
tralia fell, pending the enlargement 
of the currency by the importation 
of sovereigns from England, which 
is in other words to say that the 
value of the currency was, during 
this period, maintained above its 
natural cost level. This discon- 
nexion of value from cost was indeed 
in Australia of brief continuance, 
because, the local circulation being 
small, it required but a short time 
to double, quadruple, or otherwise 
augment it as the occasion might 
render necessary. But throughout 
the world at large, the process of 
augmentation, owing to the vast 
dimensions of its currencies, is one 
necessarily of slow accomplishment, 
and pending its fulfilment, the value 
of gold is of necessity maintained 
above its natural level. It is this 
which at present sustains the value 
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of gold, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in its cost. Whether that value 
will ever be lowered in the same 
epertion. whether gold will ever 

all throughout the world at large 
as it has fallen in the gold countries, 
depends upon whether the con- 
ditions which have lowered its value 
in them can be generally satisfied— 
that is to say, depends upon whether 
the increased supply which such a 
Jalil would render necessary can be 
obtained at the present cost. Into 
the further discussion of this ques- 
tion I do not now enter, the object 
of this paper being to point out the 
principal issues which the general 
problem involves, not to attempt its 
solution. But from the facts which 
have been stated, we are justified 
in concluding that, so long as the 
present want of conformity between 
the cost and value of gold continues, 
so long a constant premium will 
exist on its production, and so long 
our supply of gold will continue to 
increase. 


But secondly, let us consider 
what light our conclusions respect- 
ing the gold countries throw upon a 
question which has been much dis- 
cussed—as to the effect of this 
movement on the real wealth, the 
substantial well-being, of the world. 
That the gold discoveries have added 
to the real wealth of the inhabitants 
of Australia and California is indeed 
exceedingly apparent ; but what has 
been their effect upon the interests 
of other nations? Has the cheap- 
ness of Australian or Californian 
gold added equally to the effective- 
ness of their industry, and extended 
their command over the comforts 
and enjoyments of life? The answer 
of some writers to this question has 
been very strongly in the affirma- 
tive; but, with the light which we 
obtain from the previous discussion, 
we may perhaps see grounds for 
arriving at a different conclusion. 
We have seen that the gain of Au- 
stralia and California from their 
gold-fields is confined to that por- 
tion of their trade which they carry 
on with foreign countries ; that it is 
only so far as they part with their 
= that they derive from it any 

nefit. Now the world, as a whole, 


has no foreign trade; it has no 
means of exchanging for the pro- 
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ductions of other planets the gold 
whieh it cores from which it 
seems to follow that, regarded as a 
single community, the world is in- 
capable of realizing those conditions 
on which the benefit to be derived 
from cheap money depends. The 
conclusion to which this considera- 
tion points is, that the operation of 
the new gold will be confined to 
causing a new distribution of real 
wealth in the world without affect- 
ing its aggregate amount; and that 
consequently the gain of the gold 
countries must be reaped at the ex- 
pense of other nations. 

This conclusion is no doubt much 
at variance with prevailing notions, 
and with the deep-seated prejudices 
of the ‘mercantile system ;’ and 
will therefore not be easily admitted. 
Nevertheless, if we reflect on the 
character of the commerce which 
has arisen out of these discoveries, 
we may see reason for accepting its 
truth. The trade between the gold 
countries and the rest of the world 
is one in which consumable commo- 
dities on one side are exchanged 
against money, or the materials ot 
money, on the other. A large por- 
tion of the industry of the oak is 
through the medium of this trade, 
employed in ministering to the real 
wants—the appetites, tastes, and 
otherhuman needs—of Australia and 
California. Let us inquire what is 
the want to which these countries 
minister in return. It will be said 
the want of more gold—the want of 
an enlarged circulating medium. 
True; but what is the foundation of 
this want? and in what way does 
its satisfaction promote human hap- 
piness? Human industry is not 
rendered more eflicient, nor human 
happiness more full, by the use of 
two coins instead of one. Why, 
therefore, may not the business of 
production and exchange be carried 
on upon the former terms? I ap- 
prehend that the correct answer to 
this question is that gold—the great 
medium of exchange and universal 
equivalent—having been cheapened 
in Australia and California, these 
countries of necessity possess an ex- 
ceptional advantage in their com- 
mercial dealings with the rest of the 
world, until the gold prices of com- 
modities in other countries are pro- 
portionally raised, and that to effect 
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this object—to raise the prices of 
their productions in proportion to 
the diminished cost of gold—the 
quantity of their gold circulation 
must be increased. The nations of 
the world have thus by the gold 
discoveries been placed under the 
necessity of enlarging their cur- 
rencies; and this can only ac- 
complished by parting with their 
qredactions in exchange for the re- 
quired supply. Hence the charac- 
ter of the traffic which we are now 
witnessing—a traffic in which con- 
sumable goods are exchanged for 
money, and real for nominal wealth. 
It is therefore no natural want to 
which this one-sided trade is sub- 
servient—no desire, the satisfaction 
of which adds an iota to human en- 
joyment: it is merely an artificial 
requirement—a disagreeable and 
unprofitable necessity, originating 
in the gold discoveries, and satis- 
fied at the expense of commercial 
nations. 

T am aware indeed that there are 
writers who regard gold not simply 
as a convenient medium for the ex- 
change of commodities indepen- 
dently produced, but as in itself a 
source of productive energy, as ‘ the 
motive power of all industry and 
commerce,* and who accordingly 
consider ‘an addition to the quan- 
tity of money to be the same thing 
as an addition to the fixed capital of 
a country’}—as equivalent in its 
effects upon industry to ‘improved 
harbours, roads, and manufac- 
tories."{ According to such views 
the influence of the gold discoveries 
must be universally beneficial,— 
beneficial, not mandy in relation to 
the countries which produce the 
cheap money, but in a still more 
eminent degree in relation to those 
which permanently retain it. But 
in spite of the plausibilities of 
the mercantile theory, common 
sense, no less than economic science, 
will continue to ask how the world 
is enriched by parting with its 
real wealth ?—how the well-being 
of Europe and Asia is promoted 
by parting with the materials of 
well-being, receiving in return not 
materials of well-being—not aug- 
mented supplies of wool and tallow, 
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corn and provisions ; not those com- 
modities which new countries are 
specially fitted to produce, and of 
which old countries are pressingly 
in need, but what ?—increased sup- 
plies of the precious metals—a more 
cumbrous medium of exchange! 

So singular and abnormal indeed 
has been the course of industrial 
affairs hitherto in the gold countries 
—so strange has been the spectacle 
of a country abounding in resources 
which she dare not touch, and 
drawing from other countries com- 
modities which she is specially fitted 
to produce—that it has not failed to 
attract the attention of thoughtful 
observers, and to suggest the per- 
tinent inquiry, how long is this state 
of things to continue? Is the de- 
velopment of the great and varied 
resources of Australia and Cali- 
fornia to be perpetually subordi- 
nated, if not indefinitely postponed, 
to the single pursuit of gold-mining ? 
Are the other nations of the world 
destined to continue for ever labour- 
ing in the service of the gold coun- 
tries, for no other than the barren 
reward of an addition to their circu- 
lation? These questions have been 
frequently put, but I am not aware 
that they ave yet been satisfac- 
torily answered. The writers who 
have started them have, indeed, 
correctly enough, connected the 
present condition of Australian in- 
dustry with the high price of labour 
in that country, but they do not 
seem to perceive very clearly upon 
what the maintenance of this high 
price of labour depends. It is com- 
monly spoken of as resulting from 
the scarcity of workmen, and the 
inference appears to be made that 
it will gradually disappear as popu- 
lation increases; but this mode of 


reasoning arises from confounding 


the temporary with the permanent 
causes which regulate wages. India 
is a less densely peopled country 
than Great Britain, but the rate of 
wages in India is only one-sixth the 
rate of wages in Great Britain. 
The fact is the average rate of 
money wages in a country is regu- 
lated, not by the movements of 
population, but by the causes which 
determine for it the cost of its 


* Seyd’s California and its Resources, p. 5. 


¢ Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. vi. p. 46. 


+ Ibid. 
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money.* In the gold countries, as 
we have seen, these causes are the 
productiveness of industry in raising 
gold; and therefore, so long as the 
present productiveness of the gold- 
fields is maintained, the rate of 
wages in Australia and California 
cannot fall permanently below its 
present level. How long this rate 
of productiveness is likely to last, 
is a question the discussion of which 
would carry me entirely beyond the 
necessary limits of this paper, but 
on the supposition of its bein 
maintained, we can have no dif- 
ficulty in discovering the condition 
on which the industrial develop- 
ment of the gold countries depends. 
That condition is briefly this— 
that prices throughout the world 
should rise in proportion as the cost 
of gold in the gold countries has 
fallen. So long as the present 
pecuniary rates of the gold coun- 
tries are exceptional, so long Aus- 
tralian and Californian producers 
(with the single exception of gold 
miners), will labour under a dis- 
advantage in their competition 
with foreigners ; and so long their 
non-monetary exports to foreign 
countries will be limited to that 
small class of commodities, in which 
their advantage over other countries 
is as great as it is in their command 
of gold. But with the advance of 
gelkqulen in foreign markets, this 
class of commodities will be ex- 
tended; it will become more pro- 
fitable to raise and export other 
things ; it will become less profit- 
able to raise and export money; 
and a larger share of the whole 
labour and capital of the country 
will consequently be turned to the 
former purposes. We may illus- 
trate the principle by an actual 
case. For several years subsequent 
to the gold discoveries, timber was 
largely imported into Australia 
from the Baltic and I perceive 
that it is still upon the list of her 
imports. But during all this time 
there have been within a few miles 
of the localities where this Baltic 
timber has been used, extensive 
forests of gum-trees, inviting the 
axe of the pioneer, capable of afford- 
ing timber perfectly suited to the 
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purposes for which timber in the 
mining districts is principally re- 
quired. Indeed this gum-tree tim- 
ber has been freely employed where 
it could be obtained close to the 
spot where it was wanted, but 
rather than go fifty miles to cut it, 
the Australian workman prefers to 
import it from the other side of the 

lobe. The explanation of this con- 
duet is the low comparative cost of 
Australian gold. day’s labour 
employed in crushing quartz or in 
digging auriferous clay, enables the 
Australian to obtain more timber 
than the same labour employed in 
felling trees. Every rise in prices, 
however, in foreign markets,. will 
diminish the cost of gold to the 
foreigner, and thus lessen the com- 
parative advantage of gold digging : 
the domestic production will gradu- 
ally gain upon the foreign trade, 
and the area over which timber- 
cutting is profitable will be ex- 
tended. This process has already 
taken place to some extent, partl 
through the rise in the cost o gol ‘ 
with the exhaustion of some of the 
richer deposits, partly through the 
advance in the price of timber in 
foreign markets ; and it will doubt- 
less continue. It is obvious that 
the same principle will operate 
equally in the case of every com- 
modity which the gold countries 
are capable of producing. With 
every rise in gold prices through- 
out the world, gold will become a 
less profitable remittance, other 
commodities will become more pro- 
fitable, and this will continue until 
either prices throughout the world 
rise in proportion to the reduction 
in the cost of gold—that is to say, 
to double their present amount, or 
until, through the exhaustion of 
the present gold-fields, gold can no 
longer be producedat its present cost. 

It will not be till one or other of 
these contingencies happens, that 
the industrial development of the 
gold countries can be fully accom- 
plished, or that the world can de- 
rive from their commerce that con- 
tribution to its real well-being and 
happiness, which their great and 
varied resources render them so 
competent to yield. 

Joun FE. Carrnes. 


* See Senior’s Essay On the Cost of Obtaining Money. 
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HOLMBY HOUSE: 
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AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND, ‘THE INTERPRETER, ETC. 


CHarter XXVI. 


‘THE WHEEL 


HE cultivated enclosures round 
Naseby village have been reaped 
and sown once and again. The 
grass on the wide expanse of 
Naseby-field, so poached and trod- 
den down scarce two short years 
ago, has yielded one heavy crop, 
and promises again to enrich the 
easant with its luxurious produce. 
In certain spots the sheep refuse 
to feed, so rank and coarse grows 
the herbage where the earth has 
been fattened with the blood of her 
children. The shepherd tending 
his flocks, or the herd watching his 
drowsy cattle, scarce stoops to 
notice sword or helmet, pike-head 
or musket-barrel, stained with rust, 
and protruding from the surface of 
the moor, so thickly are oe strewn, 
these implements of slaughter that 
flashed bravely in the summer sun 
when he shone on the great battle 
only the year before last. Nay, 
there are ghastlier tokens than 
these of man’s goodly handiwork 
and the devil's high festival. Bones 
of horse and rider still lie bleaching 
on the slopes, and skulls of the 
half-buried combatants grin at the 
labourer as he passes, whistling 
cheerfully, to his work. He heeds 
them not. Why should he? What 
though yon mouldering sphere of 
bone, with its broad white teeth 
and vacant sockets, was once the 
type of manly beauty and divine 
intellect, was once so fair and gal- 
lant, with its love-locks flaunting 
under its burnished head-piece, was 
once tended so carefully, and prized 
so highly, and kissed so fondly 
by lips that are even now — 
writhing in their misery at the 
thought of the loved one lying 
where le fell on Naseby-field— 
why should the labourer care? He 
has his daily toil to urge, his daily 
pittance to receive, his daily wants 
to provide for. He turns the skull 
over with coarse raillery and a kick 
from his heavy boot. A peasant’s 
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jest is the epitaph of him who died 
with his blood a-flame for victor 
and renown, his heart beating hig 
with the noblest impulses of chi- 
valry and romance. What matter? 
Were he any better lapped in lead, 
under a marble monument, side by 
side with his knightly ancestors in 
the old church at home, than lying 
here under the wide changing sky, 
to rot, a nameless skeleton on 
Naseby-field ? 

Time takes no note of human 
life and worldly changes. The old 
mower works steadily on, stroke by 
stroke, and furrow by furrow; 
when he reaches the end of the 
ridge he pauses not to wipe the 
toil-drops from his brow, but turns 
and applies him to his task un- 
checked and unwearied, sparing 
the shrinking wild flower no more 
than the tall rank weed, and sweep- 
ing down all indiscriminately, level 
with the short close sward. 

And yet Destroyer though he be, 
he is the great Restorer too—at 
least in the natural world. Where 
the storm of civil war has passed 
over merry England, sullying many 
a fair scene and blighting many a 
happy homestead, the lull of even 
one short twelvemonth has done 
much to bring back fertility to the 
meadow and comfort to the hearth. 
Spring has thrown her fair green 
mantle over the horrors of many a 
battle-field; and the daily recur- 
ring hopes and fears of Life have 
choked the pangs of sorrow, and 
dried the tears of many a weep- 
ing mourner. All but the few 
desolate ones that refuse to be 
comforted by Time, trusting, not 
unwisely, in the sure consolation of 
Eternity. The months that have 

assed over since the battle of 
Naseby have indeed been pregnant 
with great events; but ever since 
that fatal struggle the Royal Cause 
has been hastening step by step to 
its final downfall. The fine has 
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flickered up in the north and west 
with a fitful and delusive flash, but 
in middle England a sombre and 
melancholy apathy seems to brood 
over the ad. it is peace where 
there is no peace—a fusion of oppo- 
site interests into a hollow truce, a 
stifling under the strong hand, of 
discontent that rankles now, and 
will burst into hatred hereafter. 

Still the Northamptonshire pea- 
sant goes to his work unstartled b 
the tramp of squadrons or the elas 
of steel—undisturbed by the appre- 
hension that his best team-horse 
may be taken from him to drag a 
gun, or himself snatched rudely 
away from wife and supper to act 
as a trembling guide, strapped 
behind some godless trooper, and 
stimulated to the better exercise of 
his local faculties by the eold circle 
of a pistol-barrel pressed ominously 
against his temple. The traders of 
Northampton’s goodly town can 
ride abroad in security with their 
comely dames mounted on pillions 
or reclining in litters, without fear 
of exposure $o scurrilous jests or 
rude insolence from Rupert's troop- 
ers and Goring’s ‘hell-babes.’ 
Although the knaves mourn the 
decrease of the unnatural stimulus 
given to trade by the war, and the 
consequent waning of their own 
profits, ow cannot but congratu- 
ate themselves on the combination 
of advantages offered to their town 
by the protection of a strong Par- 
liamentary government, and the 
return of their own lawful Sovereign 
to their neighbourhood at his Royal 
Palace of Holmby. 

Yes, the old oak at Holmby 
spreads its gaunt arms again over 
the plumed heads and rich dresses 
of courtly gallants, and puts forth 
its fresh green leaves to rest the 
aching eyes of a weary monarch 
who will see but one more earthly 

ring. 

Charles is holding mimic state in 
his own fair palace; and although 
he is to all intents and purposes a 
prisoner, the outward semblances 
of royalty are faithfully preserved, 
and the pleasant fiction still ad- 
hered to, that even in acts of coercion 
and opposition on the part of the 
Commons, it is his Majesty's 
Parliament which, under the autho- 
rity of his Majesty, makes arrange- 


ments for the security of his 
Majesty’s person; nay, actually 


denounces under pains of treason 
those who should harbour or con- 
ceal that sacred property, and, in 
a sets a price on his Majesty’s 


The game is indeed lost now. 
After the flight from Naseby, when 
camp-followers and baggage and 
all fell into the hands of the con- 
querors, even Charles’s private 
cabinet did not escape. His letters 
were made publie by the Parlia- 
ment, and the sacred motives of a 
bigoted though conscientious nature, 
warped by the influence of an inju- 
dicious wife and constantly acted 
on by the opinions of selfish and 
intriguing statesmen, were submit- 
ted to the judgment of the English 
people—perhaps of all people in the 
world the least disposed to make 
allowances for motives, and the 
most prone to decide entirely from 
results. It may be questioned 
whether such a defeat even as that 
of Naseby inflicted so deadly a blow 
on the Royal Cause as the publica- 
tion of these papers. It never again 
held up its head till the atonement 
had been made in a king’s blood. 
Meantime, disaster after disaster 
marked its decline and fall. Bridge- 
water surrendered to Fairfax with- 
out a blow. Even Rupert counselled 
peace ; and as though the very coun- 
sel had unmanned him, lost Bristol 
at the first assault. At Rowten 
Heath, the King narrowly escaped 
with his life, and saw his favourite 
cousin, the gallant Earl of Lich- 
field, struck down by his very side. 
Then came misunderstandings and 
heartburnings ; even faithful Ru- 
pert made terms for himself to 
abandon the sinking ship, though 
he returned in compunction to throw 
himself at the royal feet and de- 
mand forgiveness for his dereliction. 
Monmouth and Hereford, Wales 
and all the north-country, were lost ; 
Chester, Newark, and Belvoir be- 
sieged; Glamorgan’s treaty with 
the Irish Catholics discovered, and 
that faithful scapegoat bearing his 
imprisonment and attainder on the 
charge of high treason with loyal 
resignation. Gallant old Astley, the 
last remaining prop, was beaten and 
taken prisoner at Stow-in-the- Wold, 
and Charles was compelled to make 
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reparations to deliver himself u 
to the victorious Parliament. . 

Then came the negotiations with 
the Scottish people, conducted 
through the intervention of the 
French agent, Montreuil; the con- 
sequent escape of the King and 
Lord Ashburnham from Oxford, and 
their arrival at the quarters of the 
Scottish army—an army that, to 
their eternal disgrace, fairly and 
literally sold the person of their 
Sovereign for the amount of arrears 
of pay due to them. Four hundred 
thousand pounds was thus esta- 
blished to be the market value of 
an English monarch’s head. Some 
of the grim old northern Covenan- 
ters hugged themselves over their 
bargain, whilst the Independent 
party south of the Border doubtless 
esteemed Charles Stuart very dear 
at the money. Nevertheless, the sale 
was concluded, and the King, accom- 
panied by certain Parliamentary 
Commissioners, journeyed in royal 
state, though de facto a prisoner, to 
take up his temporary residence in 
Holmby House. 

With politic clemency the Par- 
liament had granted the most 
liberal terms of amnesty and for- 
giveness to the vanquished Royal- 
ists. Lives were spared, estates 
rarely sequestered, and but few 
fines imposed on the ‘ Malignants,’ 
who indeed had by this time little 
ready money left. The adherents 
of Charles Edward suffered far more 
severely from the tender mercies of 
the House of Hanover than did the 
Cavaliers of the most unfortunate 
of his unfortunate line at the hands 
of the stern Parliamentarians 
whom they had encountered on so 
many battle-fields. The adviser of 
the ruling party was as subtle a 
politician as he was a skilful soldier, 
and Cromwell possessed not only 
the daring intellect that can seize a 
Crown, but the consistent wisdom 
which keeps it firm on the head. 

Far and near the inhabitants 
of Northamptonshire flocked to 
Holmby to pay their respects to 
their Sovereign. Peasants cheered 
him as he walked or rode in the 
neighbourhood of his palace. 
Honest yeomen and sturdy farmers, 
who had ridden not so long ago in 
‘buff and bandeliers’ to the sound 
of his trumpets, sent in their 
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humble offerings of rural produce to 
his household; and the gentry, 
flaunting in as much state as their 
reduced circumstances would allow, 
crowded in their coaches and on 
horseback to pay their last tribute 
of loyalty to a monarch in whose 
cause many of them had sacrificed 
all they loved best on earth. 

What was the charm about these 
Stuarts that men would thus pour 
out before them their treasure as 
readily as their blood, would offer 
up to them their liberties as un- 
grudgingly as their lives? Is ita 
peculiarity in their race that has 
thus served them? or is it simply 
the fact of their misfortunes? 
simply that they have been the 
only family who have found it 
necessary to draw upon the loyalty 
of the English people, whose tots 
that ple have never suffered to 
be dishonoured? Let the materialist 
scoff as he will, this same loyalty, 
like many another abstract senti- 
ment, is a glorious quality, and has 
origina some of the noblest 
deeds which human nature can 
boast. 

‘I never .thought to see him 
again,’ soliloquized Sir Giles Al- 
lonby, as he reined in the well- 
broke sorrel, and looked back at a 
huge “swinging vehicle, splashing 
and lumbering through Brampton 
ford. ‘Never again! at least 
in courtly state like this. How 

leased those foolish wenches will 

e too. Oh, if it be only not too 
good to last!’ 

Sir Giles sits in the saddle gal- 
lantly enough still, but the defeat 
on Naseby-field, to say nothing of 
the accompanying hard knocks and 
subsequent reverses, has aged the 
bold Cavalier sadly. The blue eye 
is dim now, the furrows deep and 
numerous on his sunken face, and 
the hand on which Diamond is still 
encouraged to perch trembles till 
her bells and jesses ring and jingle 
again. Nevertheless he loves a 
hawk, a hound, and a horse as 
dearly as of old;—nor was Hum- 
phrey’s sorrel ever better taken care 
of than in the stable at Boughton, 
where he is fed and littered by his 
former attendant, Hugh Dymocke, 
and regaled with many a choice 
morsel by two indulgent ladies, 
each of whom pays her visit to his 
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stable at an hour when her friend 
is otherwise engaged. 

They have not forgotten his mas- 
ter, though they rarely speak of 
him now. He has been aoe absent 
in France and elsewhere ; no tid- 
ings have reached them for many a 
weary month. He has done his 
duty nobly by the Queen, that is 
all they know, and that is surely 
enough. Grace is satisfied, and so 
ought the loyal Mary to be, and so 
she affirms with unnecessary energy 
she is; yet her cheek looks a shade 
paler, her manner is a thought less 
stately and more restless than her 
wont. 

The two ladies are decked out in 
the utmost splendour of Court dress, 
and roomy as is the interior of the 
old coach, they occupy the whole of 
it. Notwithstanding its four horses 
driven in hand,with a postilion and 
pair in front of these, they make 
but a slow five miles an hour, for 
the roads even in summer are rough 
and. treacherous; while divers 
sturdy serving-men, armed to the 
teeth—of whom our friend Hugh is 
not the least prominent—cling to 
the outside of the vehicle. They 
are about to pay a visit of state to 
their sovereign, and should be over- 
loaded accordingly. 

Two handsomer specimeris of 
English beauty were hard to be met 
with than the fair inmates of the 
coach. Grace, rejoicing in the elas- 
ticity of youth, has recovered her 
health and spirits. She has got her 
father safe back from the wars, and 
this is a wonderful cordial to poor 
Gracey. Moreover, she is at that 
period of life when every year adds 
fresh charms to the development of 
womanhood; and the long months 
that with their attendant anxieties 
have tarnished ever so little the 
freshness of her companion’s beauty, 
have but rounded the lines of 
Grace’s bewitching form, deepened 
the colour on her cheek, and bright- 
ened the lustre of her eye. 

The dress she wears, much like 
the Court costume of the present 
day, is peculiarly adapted to her 
charms. Fora ceonsiation of this 
voluminous fabric of lace, brocade, 
tulle, transparency, and other dan- 
gerous materials, we must refer our 
reader to the columns of that daily 
organ of fashionable life which de- 


scribes in glowing colours and accu- 
rate detail the costly armour deco- 
rating our enslavers at any of her 
Gracious Majesty’s. drawing-rooms. 
If a gentleman, let him peruse the 
inventory therein set forth of the 
articles of clothing worn on such 
high festival by the prettiest woman 
of his acquaintance; if a lady, by 
the rival for whom she entertains 
the most cordial aversion (probably 
it may be the same individual in 
both cases), and let each profit ac- 
cordingly. 

Mary contemplates her friend, 
and wonders in her own heart how 
any man can resist the attractions 
of that beautiful young face. To 
do her justice, the element of 
jealousy lies deep below the surface 
in Mistress Cave’s character. Like 
many a woman of strong intellect, 
high courage, and a somewhat mas- 
culine turn of thought and ideas 
(an organization that is apt to be 
accompanied by the utmost wo- 
manly gentleness of bearing and re- 
finement of manner), she is above 
the petty feelings and little weak- 
nesses that disfigure the gene- 
rality of her sex. She can and does 
admire beauty in another without 
— or detraction. She does not 
at first sight set down to the worst 
of motives every word and action of 
an attractive sister; nay, she can 
even pardon that sister freely for 
winning the admiration of the op- 
posite sex. Conscious of her own 
worth, and proud it may be in her 
secret heart to know of a certain 
shrine or so where that worth is 
worshipped as it deserves, she can 
afford to see another win her share 
of incense without grudging or dis- 
content. In the abstract she is not 
of a jealous disposition. Individu- 
ally, as she is never likely to have 
cause, God forbid she should ever 
become so! Such a passion in such 
a nature would work a wreck over 
which devils might smile in tri- 
umph, and angels weep for very 
shame. 

Despite the jolting of the coach, 
it would be unnatural to suppose 
that an unbroken silence is pre- 
served between the two. Far from 
it. They talk incessantly, and laugh 
merrily enough at intervals. What- 
ever may be the subject lying 
deepest at their hearts—whatever 
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hopes or fears, secrets or intrigues, 

rivate or political, may be nestling 
in those sanctuaries, we are bound 
to confess that their dialogue is 
frivolous as the veriest woman- 
hating philosopher could imagine. 
It turns upon dress, ribbons, courtly 
forms, and such trivial topics. Even 
now, as they jingle down into the 
ford, though each is thinking of a 
certain return from hawking that 
took place at this very spot some 


few years ago, and the consequent. 


introduction of a young Cavalier 
officer, who has since occupied a 
large share of each lady’s thoughts, 
neither reverts by word or sign to 
the reminiscence; and to judge by 
their conversation and demeanour, 
it would be supposed that neither of 
those fair heads contained an anxiety 
or an idea beyond the preservation 
of their curls and dresses from that 
untidy state which is termed 
‘rumpled’ in the expressive lan- 
guage of the female vocabulary. 

‘I wish they would ied the 
bridge,’ observed Grace, as a tre- 
mendous jolt over a stone under 
water brought a ludicrous expres- 
sion of dismay to her pretty features; 
‘father says it’s not safe for a coach 
since the parapet tumbled down; 
but they will surely repair it now 
the King’s come.’ 

‘I wish they would, indeed!’ as- 
sented Mary; ‘it’s hardly fit for 
horse-folk now, and Bayard and I 
have many a quarrel about going 
so near the edge. It’s wide enough 
for a coach too,’ she added, ‘and I 
dread the water coming in every 
time we go through this treacherous 
ford. Of all days in my life, I 
wouldn’t have a fold out of place 
to-day, Grace. I should like to 
make my courtesy to him in his re- 
verses with more ceremony than I 
ever did at White-—— 

The word was never finished. 
Another jolt, accompanied by much 
splashing, struggling, and a volley 
of expletives from Sir Giles, who 
had turned his horse back into the 
water, and was swearing lustily by 
the carriage window, interrupted 
the speaker, and announced that 
some catastrophe had taken place. 

It was even so. A spring had 
given way in the ford, and on arriv- 
ing at the further bank it was 
moreover discovered that an axle 
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was injured so much as to necessi- 
tate a halt for the repair of damages. 
Sir Giles dismounted, the ladies 
alighted; and Dymocke, who was 
provided with the necessary tools— 
without which indeed none ever 
dreamed of travelling—commenced 
his operations ; the party, congra- 
tulating themselves on the fine 
summer’s day which, notwithstand- 
ing their Court dresses, made half 
an hour’s lounge in the pleasant 
meadows not even an inconvenience. 
In the seventeenth century such 
trifling mishaps were the daily con- 
comitants of a morning’s drive. 
*‘Woa, my man!’ said Sir Giles, 
who was holding the sorrel by the 
bridle, whilst Mary patted and 
smoothed his glossy neck, and Grace 
gathered a posy of wildflowers by 
the river’s brim. The horse erected 
his ears, snorted and neighed loudly, 
fidgeting, moreover, despite of 
Mary’s caresses and Sir Giles’s im- 
patient jerks, and describing circles 
round the pair, as if he would fain 
break from his restraint and gallop 


off. 

‘The devil’s in the beast!’ quoth 
Sir Giles, testily, as a shabbily- 
dressed man with a rod and line, 
apparently intent upon his angling, 
moved slowly down the river bank 
to where they stood, and the horse 
whinnied and pawed, and became 
more uneasy every moment. 

The fisherman was clad in a 
worn-out suit of coarse brown stuff, 
his hat was slouched completely 
over his eyes; the upper part of 
his face—all that could be seen, 
however—was deadly pale ; and the 
unsteadiness of his hand imparted a 
tremulous motion to his angle,. 
which seemed either the result of 
inward agitation or the triumph of 
manual art. 

Sir Giles was a brother of the 
craft—as indeed in what depart- 
ment of field-sports had the old 
Cavalier not taken his degree? Of 
course he entered into conversation 
with the angler despite the restless- 
ness of his charge. 

‘What — master?’ quoth Sir 
Giles in his cheery, boisterous 
tones; ‘methinks the sun is some- 
what too bright for your fishing to- 
day, and indeed the weight of your 
basket will scarce trouble you much 
if you have not better luck after 
T 
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your morning’s draught. Zounds, 
man! have you caught never a fish 
since daybreak ?’ 

The basket, as Sir Giles could 
see, was indeed open and—empty ! 

Thus adjured the fisherman halted 
within ten paces of the knight, but 
neenighe was so intent on his 
occupation that he could not spare 
breath for a reply. He spoke never 
a word, and the sorrel was more 
troublesome than ever. 

Sir Giles’s wrath began to rise. 

* The insolent Roundhead knave !’ 
muttered the old Cavalier; ‘shall 
he not answer when a gentleman 
accosts him thus civilly? Let me 
alone, Mistress Mary; I will cudgel 
the soul out of him, and fling him 
into the river afterwards, sweet- 
on as sure as “ _— — ? 

ary suggested that the r 
man might 7 rhaps be really Teal, 
and succeeded in pacifying her 
companion; whilst the angler, 
slouching his hat more than ever 
over his face, fished on, apparently 
quite unconscious of their presence. 

Sir Giles and the sorrel—the 
latter most unwillingly—strolled off 
towards the coach, and Mary re- 
mained watching the fisherman’s 
movements with a sort of dreamy 
satisfaction; she had become sub- 
ject to these idle absent fits of late, 
and something about this man’s 
coarsely-clad figure seemed to em- 
bark her thoughts upon a tide of 
eam associations that carried 

er far, far back into the past. 

Psha! this dreaming is a per- 
nicious habit, and must be broken 
through. She would accost the 
fisherman and ascertain if he re- 
mained as deaf to a lady’s voice as 
he had been to that of old Sir Giles. 
Just then, however, Grace called to 
her to say the carriage was ready, 
and Mary with a heavy sigh turned 
slowly to depart. 

The fisherman’s line trembled as 
though a hundred perches were 
tugging at it from the depths of the 
sluggish Nene. He watched her re- 
treating figure, but never moved 
from his position. She reached her 
party, and they mounted once more 
into the coach, compressing as much 
as possible their spreading dresses 
to make room for Sir Giles, who was 
easily fatigued now, and who handed 
over the still refractory sorrel to 


the care of Dymocke, and proceeded 
to perform the rest of the journey 
on wheels. 

As the coach lumbered heavily 
away, it passed the very spot where 
the angler still stood intent on his 
fishing. Both ladies glanced at his 
ill-dressed form as they drove by, 
and watched long afterwards from 
opposite windows the unusual pro- 
ceedings of the sorrel, who, instead 
of suffering Dymocke to mount him 
quietly as was his wont, broke com- 
pletely away from that attendant, 
and after a frolic round the meadow 
trotted quietly up to the stranger, 
and proceeded to rub his head 
against the brown jerkin with a 
violence that threatened to push its 
wearer bodily into the water. 

The last the ladies saw as the 
ascended the hill towards the sm 
hamlet of Chapel-Brampton was 
their serving-man in close con- 
versation with the angler whom 
they had erroneously inferred to be 
deaf. Though it must have struck 
each of them as a strange circum- 
stance, it is remarkable that neither 
expressed an opinion on the subject, 
and a silence broken only by the 
snores of Sir Giles, who always went 
to sleep in a carriage, reigned be- 
tween them for at: least two miles. 
At the termination of that distance 
however, Grace, rousing herself from 
a fit of abstraction, addressed her 
no less absent companion: ‘ Did 

ou notice that fisherman’s dress, 
?? was her innocent and ap- 
propriate observation. ‘ Shabby as it 
was, he had got a knot of faded pink 
ribbon under his doublet. I saw it 
_— plain when he lifted his arm to 
row his line. Wasn't it strange?’ 

Mary grew as white as the laced 
handkerchief in her hand, and in 
proportion as the blood forsook her 
cheeks her companion flushed to the 
very temples. Each turned to her 
own window and her own thoughts 
once more. Despite the jolting, 
Sir Giles slept on. Dymocke, too, 
overtook the carriage ; but it would 
have been indeed hopeless to ques- 
tion that functionary, whose gravity 
and reserve became deeper day by 
day, and who, since his interview 
with the King the night before 
Naseby, was never known to unbend 
even under the influence of the 
strongest potations. 
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Sir Giles snored comfortably on, 
and thus, without another word 
being exchanged, the Royalists ar- 
rived to pay their respects to their 
unhappy sovereign under the shel- 
tering roof of Holmby House. 


oe 


Cuartrr XXVII. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 


On the fairest site perhaps in the 
whole fair county of Northampton 
stand to this day the outward walls, 
the lofty gates, and an inconsider- 
able remnant of what was once the 
goodly edifice of Holmby House. 
The slope of the ground which de- 
clines from it on all sides, offers a 
succession of the richest and most 
pastoral views which this rich and 
pastoral country can afford. Like 
the rolling prairie of the Far West, 
valley after valley of sunny mea- 
dows, dotted with oak and elm 
and other noble trees, undulates in 
ceaseless variety far as the eye 
can reach; but unlike the bound- 
less prairie, deep dark copses and 
thick luxuriant hedgerows, bright 
and fragrant with wildflowers and 
astir with the glad song of birds, 
diversify the foreground and blend 
the distance into a mass of wood- 
land beauty that gladdens alike the 
fastidious eye of the artist and the 
stolid gaze of the clown. In June 
it is a dream of Fairyland to wan- 
der along that crested eminence, 
and turn from the ruins of those 
tall old gateways cutting their seg- 
ments of blue out of the deep sum- 
mer sky, or from the flickering 
masses of still tender leaves upon 
the lofty oaks, yellowing in the floods 
of golden light that stream through 
thenetwork of theirtangled branches, 
every tree to the up-gazing eye a 
study of forest scenery in itself, and 
so to glance earthward at the fair 
expanse of homely beauty stretch- 
ing away from one’s very feet. 
Down in the nearest valley, massed 
like a solid square of Titan warriors, 
and scattered like advanced cham- 
pions from the gigantic array pro- 
fusely up the opposite slope, the 
huge old oaks of Althorpe quiver 
in. the summer haze, backed by 
the thickly wooded hills that 
melt in softened outlines into the 
southernsky. The fresh light green 
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of the distant larches blooming on 
far Harlestone Heath, is relieved by 
the dark belt of firs that draws a 
thin black line against the horizon. 
A light cloud of smoke floats above 
the spot where lies fair Northampton 
town, but the intervening trees and 
hedgerows are so clothed in foliage 
that scarce a building can be dis- 
cerned, though the tall sharp spire 
of Kingsthorpe pierces upward into 
the sky. To the west, a confusion 
of wooded knolls and distant copses 
are bathed in the vapoury haze of 
the declining sun, and you rest your 
dazzled eyes, swimming with so 
much beauty, and stoop to gather 
the wildflower at your feet. Ah, 
tis a pleasant season, that same 
merry month of June! Then in 
December—who doth not know and 
appreciate the merits of December 
at such a spot as Holmby? Of all 
climates upon earth, it is well known 
that none can produce the equal of 
a soft mild English winter's day, 
and such a day at Holmby is worth 
living for through the gales of blus- 
tering October and the fogs of sad 
November, with its depressing at- 
mosphere and continuous drizzle. 
Aye, these are rare pastures to 
breathe a goodly steed, and there 
are fences too hereabouts that will 

rove his courage and your own! 

ut enough of this. Is not North- 
amptonshire the very homestead of 
horse and hound, and Pytchley but 
a synonym of Paradise for all who 
delight therein ? 

Lord Chancellor Hatton—he whose 
skilful performances in the dance so 
charmed our Royal Elizabeth, and 
whose ‘shoestrings green,’ ‘ whose 
bushy beard and satin doublet’ 
Moved the stout heart of England's 


ueen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not 
trouble it— 

seems to have been a nobleman of 
undoubted taste in architecture as 
well as a thorough master of the 
Terpsichoreanart. Ata sufficiently 
mature age he built the fair palace 
which was destined hereafter for the 
residence of a king, to be, as he 
coxcombically expressed it, ‘the 
last and greatest monument of his 
youth.’ ts exterior was accord- 
ingly decorated with all the quaint 
ins and outs, mullioned windows, 
superfluity of chimneys, and ela- 
T2 
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borate ornaments which distinguish 
the ‘ earlier and lesser monuments’ 
of the agile Lord Keeper. A huge 
stone gateway, with the Hatton arms 
carved on ashield above their heads, 
admitted our coach and its occupants 
into a large court-yard, around two 
sides of which extended the state 
and reception-rooms of the palace. 
This court itself was now filled with 
officers of the King’s household and 
other personal retainers of a peace- 
ful character ; there were even afew 
goodly beef-eaters, but no clash of 
swords nor waving of standards ; 
none of the gallant troop of Life 
Guards that seemed so appropriate 
to the vicinity of a sovereign. Alas, 
how many of them were sleeping 
where they fell, a couple of leagues 
away yonder, where the flat skyline 
of Naseby-field bounds the horizon 
to the north. Not even a blast of 
trumpets or a roll of kettledrums 
aroused Sir Giles from his slumbers, 
and Grace was forced to wake him 
with a merry jest anent his drowsi- 
ness as they lumbered in beneath 
the archway, and sent their names 
on from one official to another, 
waiting patiently for their turn to 
alight, inasmuch as the forms and 
ceremonies of a court were the more 
scrupulously observed the more the 
fortunes of the monarch were on the 
wane, and an old family coach of 
another country grandee was imme- 
diately before them. The disem- 
barkation of these honest courtiers 
was a matter of time and trouble. 
Loyalty and valour had deprived 
them of their coach-horses, six of 
which had failed to save one of the 
King’s guns in the flight from 
Naseby, and four huge unwieldy 
animals from the plough had been 
substituted for the team of Flanders 
mares with their long plaited tails 
and their slow but showy action. 
One of these agricultural animals, 
a colt, who seemed to feel that 
neither by birth nor appearance was 
he entitled to the position he now 
eccupied, could in no wise be induced 
to face the glories of the royal 
serving-men who crowded round the 
door of reception. In vain the 
eoachman flogged, the grooms and 
running-footmen kicked and jerked 
at the bridle, the ladies inside 
screamed, and the Cavalier in charge 
of them swore a volley of the deepest 


Royalist oaths, the colt was very 
refractory, and pending his redue- 
tion, Sir Giles had ample time to 
look around him at the walls he 
knew so well, and reflect how un- 
altered they were when everything 
else was so changed. 

Many a cup had he emptied here 
with gentle King Jamie, who to his 
natural inefficiency and stupidity 
added the disgusting tendencies of a 
sot. Many a jest had he exchanged 
with Archie Armstrong, the King’s 
fool—like others of his profession, 
not half such a fool as his master. 
Many arousing night had he passed 
in yonder turret, where was the little 
round chamber termed the King’s 
Closet, and many a fair morn had 
he ridden oat through this very 
gateway to hunt the stag on the 
moorlands by Haddon, or the wild 
hills of Ashby, far away with hound 
and horn to Fawsley’s sheltering 
coverts, or the deep woodland of 
distant Castle-Dykes. Aye, ‘twas 
the very morrow of the day when 
Grace’s mother had made him a 
certain confession and a certain 
promise, that he saw the finest run 
it was ever his lot to enjoy with an 
outlying deer that had escaped from 
this very park, and though he killed 
his best horse inthe chase, it was 
the ‘happiest day in his life. He 
looked at Gracey, and the old man’s 
eyes filled with tears. Sir Giles 
was getting a good deal broke now, 
so his neighbours said. 

The country grandees are dis- 
embarked at last. The succeeding 
coach lumbers heavily up to the 
palace-door, and as their names are 
passed from official to official, Sir 
Giles and his two ladies stand once 
more under the roof of their sove- 
reign, who, despite all his reverses, 
still holds royal state and semblance 
inhisown court. They like to think 
so and to deceive themselves and 
him, if only for an hour. 

As far as actual luxury or pleasure 
wasconeerned, Charles’sdaily habits, 
wherever he was, partook of a suili- 
ciently self-denying and ascetic cha- 
racter to make his enforced residence 
at Holmby no more secluded than 
had been his life in the full flush of 
his early prosperity at Whitehall. 
The King was always, even in his 
youthful days, of a remarkably stu- 
dious turn of mind, regular in his 
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habits, and punctilious of all such 
small observances on the part of his 
household as preserved that regu- 
larity in its most unbroken course. 
The hours of devotion, of study, of 
state, of exercise, and of eating, were 
strictly portioned out to the very 
minute, and this arrangement of his 
time enabled the monarch, even in 
the midst of his busiest and most 

ressing avocations,.to devote his 
eisure to those classical studies of 
which he was so fond. From his 
warlike ancestors—who indeed had 
been used to keep their crown with 
the strong hand, and who, thanks 
to Armstrongs and Elliotts on the 
border, not to mention a refractory 
Douglas or two nearer home, never 
left olf their mail and plate, or forgot 
to close steel gauntlet on ashen spear 
for many months together—he had 
inherited a certain muscular energy 
of body and vigour of constitution 
which he strove to retain by the 
regular observance of daily exercise. 
‘It is well worth our observation,’ 
says his faithful chronicler, worthy 
Sir Thomas Herbert, ‘that in all the 
time of his Majesty's restraint and 
solitude he was never sick, nor took 
anything to prevent sickness, nor 
had need of a physician, which, 
under God, is attributed to his quiet 
disposition and unparalleled patience, 
to his exercise (when at home walk- 
ing in the gallery and privy garden, 
and other recreations when abroad), 
to his abstemiousness at meat, eat- 
ing but of few dishes, and,as he used 
to say, agreeable to his exercise, 
drinking but twice every dinner and 
supper, once of beer and once of 
wine and water mixed, only after 
fish a glass of French wine; the 
beverage he himself mixed at the 
cupboard, so he would have it. He 
very seldom ate and drank before 
dinner, nor between meals.’ 

Thus did the captive monarch 
keep himself, so to speak, in train- 
ing, both of body and mind, for 
whatever exercises either of effort 
or endurance might be required of 
him; and thus perhaps rendered 
more tolerable that period of re- 
straint and surveillance which is so 
calculated to enervate the physical 
as well as the intellectual powers, 
and to resist the effects of which 
ty perhaps a combination of 
nobler qualities than to conquer 
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armies and subjugate empires with 
the strong hand. 

But the Stuart, though in realit 
worsted, conquered, and in ward, 
was permitted to enjoy all the out- 
ward semblance of royalty; was 
served with all the strict obser- 
vances and ceremonious etiquette 
due to a sovereign. He had a 
household, too, and a Court, though 
neither were of his own choosing ; 
and Court and household vied with 
each other in respectful deference 
totheircharge. The Parliamentary 
Commission, stated, in the document 
which gave them their authority, 
to be his Majesty’s Joyal subjects, 
was cuaseal partially at least, of 
noblemen and gentlemen who were 
not personally obnoxious to their 
Sovereign, and who had for long 
supported him in his claims, till 
their better judgment convinced 
them those claims were unconsti- 
tutional and subversive of real 
liberty. The Earls of Pembroke, 
of Denbigh, and Lord Montague, 
were no violent Roundheads ; whilst 
of the inferior members who repre- 
sented the Lower House, Major- 
General Browne was an especial 
favourite with the King; and Sir 
James Harrington came of a family 
on whose loyalty the slightest im- 
putation had never hitherto been 
cast. 

It rested with the discretion of 
this Committee to nominate the 
a al officers of his Majesty’s 

ousehold; and the list of their 
selection, including as it does the 
name of Herbert, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, who filled the post of 
Groom of the Chambers to the 
King, and attended him, an attached 
and faithful servant to the last, 
betrays at least a respect for 
Charles’s prejudices, and a conside- 
ration-for his comfort. Dr. Wilson 
was retained as the Royal physician; 
and the accustomed staff of cup- 
bearers, carvers, cooks, and barbers, 
were continued in their offices, with 
the single proviso, that such alone 
should be dismissed as had borne 
arms against the Parliament. The 
duties of roasting, boiling, filling, 
serving, and shaving, being of no 
warlike tendency, it is not to be 
supposed that this exception would 
weed the household of more than 
a very few familiar faces; and 
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Charles found himself at Holmby 
surrounded by much the same 
number and class of domestics that 
would have been eating his Royal 
substance at Whitehall. 

With a liberality that does credit 
to the rebellious Parliament, we 
find in their records a sumptuous 
provision for the maintenance of 
the King’s table, and the payment 
of his attendance here. The roll 
of officials indispensable to a Court, 
comprises a variety of subordinates 
charitably presumed to be necessary 
to the daily wants of royalty; and 
the ‘clerks of green cloth, clerks 
of the assignment, of the bake- 
house, pantrie, cellar, butterie, 
spicerie, confectionary, chaundrie, 
ewrie, landrie, and kitchen,’ must 
have had but little to do, and plenty 
of time to do it, in the rural retire- 
ment of this Northamptonshire 
residence. Cooks—head and subor- 
dinate—‘ turn-brouches, porters and 
scowrers, with knaves of the boil- 
ing-house, larder, poultrie, scauld- 
ing-house, accaterie, pastrie, wood- 
yard, and scullerie,’ help to swell 
the hun phalanx; nor must the 
*gate-ward’ be forgotten, and an- 
other functionary termed the ‘ har- 
binger,’ who, like the ‘odd man’ of 
modern times in large establish- 
ments, was probably the deliverer 
of messages, and did more work 
than all the rest put together. 

‘It is conceived that there be a 
number of the guard proposed to 
carry upp the King’s meat,’ quoth 
the record; and for this purpose 
was daily told off a goodly detach- 
ment, consisting of two yeoman- 
ushers, two yeoman-hangers, and 
twenty yeomen of the guard ; when 
to this numerous force was added 


the swarm of ‘pages of the bed- 
chamber and back-stairs, gentle- 
men-ushers, gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber, cup-bearer, carver, server, 


and esquire of the body, ms of 
the robes and privy-chamber, daily 
wayters, and quarter wayters, pages 
of the presence, and the removing 
wardrobe, grooms of the chamber, 
messengers of the chamber, phy- 
sician, apothecary, barber, chirur- 

eon, and laundresse,’ the King’s 

ousehold in his captivity will, we 
submit, bear comparison with that 
of any of his Royal brethren in the 
full enjoyment of their power. 


Thirty pounds sterling a day for 
his Majesty’s ‘ diet of twenty-eight 
dishes,’ was the’ very handsome al- 
lowance accorded by the Parliament; 
and the amount of expenses incurred 
by the Royal household at Holmby 
for the twenty days commencing on 
the 13th February, and ending on 
the 4th of March, reaches the large 
sum of £2990, between £50,000 and 
£60,000 a-year. 

There being a deficiency, too, of 
plate for the Royal table, that ar- 
ticle of festive state having been 
long ago converted into steel, horse- 
flesh, gunpowder, and such mu- 
nitions of war, it was suggested by 
the inventive genius of the Com- 
mittee, that the communion-plate 
formerly set on the altar of his 
Majesty’schapel of Whitehall—con- 
sisting of ‘ one gilt shyppe, two gilt 
vases, two gilt euyres, a square 
bason and fountain, and a silver 
rod’—should be melted down to 
make plate for the King’s use at 
Holmby, there being none remain- 
ing in the jewel-office fit for service; 
and this somewhat startling, not to 
say sacrilegious, proposal, seems to 
have been entertained, and acted on 
accordingly. 

For the bodily wants of the 
Sovereign no demand seems to 
have been considered too exorbitant, 
but for his spiritual needs the 
Parliament would not hear of any 
but their own nominees, and instead 
of the Bishops of London, Salis- 
bury, or Peterborough, or such 
other divines as his Majesty desired 
to consult, they substituted the 
bigoted Marshal] and the enthu- 
siastic Carroll to be the keepers of 
the King’s conscience, and trustees 
for the welfare of his soul. Perhaps 
this arrangement was of all the 
most galling to Charles’s feelings, 
and the most distasteful to the very 
strong tendency which he had always 
shown for casuistry and contro- 
versial religion. hough these 
chaplains preached alternately, in 
the chapel attached to the palace, 
every Sunday morning and after- 
noon to the Commissioners and the 
Royal household, the King, while 
he permitted such of his retinue to 
attend as were so disposed, preferred 
to perform his own devotions in 

rivate, rather than sanction with 
is presence the Presbyterian form 





of worship to which he was so o 
ed; and even at his meals 
conscientious Monarch invariably 
said ‘grace’ himself rather than 
accept the services of either chap- 
Jain, both of whom were never- 
theless always in close attendance 

upon his Majesty. 

The King’s daily life at Holmby 
seems to have been studious and 
regular to a degree. An early 
riser, he devoted the first hours of 
the morning to his religious exer- 
cises, praying with great fervour in 
his closet, and there studying and 
reading such works of controversial 
divinity as most delighted his some- 
what narrow intellect and formal 
turn of mind. At the same hour 
every morning a poached egg was 
brought him, and a glass of fair 
water; after which, accompanied 
either by the Earl of Pembroke or 
General Browne, he took his re- 
— exercise by walking to and 
ro for an allotted time, in fair 
weather, up and down the green 
terraces which lay smooth and level 
to the south of the palace, and in 
wet, through the long corridors and 
spacious chambers which adorned 
its eastern wing. At the expiration 
of the exact period, the King again 
retired to his own private apart- 
ments, where such public business 
as he still conceived himself em- 
powered to undertake, the study of 
the classics, and the prosecution 
of a correspondence which indeed 
seldom reached its destination, 
occupied him till the hour of 
dinner, in those days punctually at 
noon. This meal, we need hardly 
say, was served with great state 
and ceremony. Ewer-bearers with 
napkin and golden bason, ushers 
with their white wands, preceded 
the entrance and presided over the 
conclusion of the banquet. No 
form was omitted which could 
enhance the stately nature of 
the ceremony ; and the King dined 
on a raised dais six inches above 
the level floor of the dining-hall. 
After dinner a quarter of an hour 
exactly was devoted to conversation 
of a hght and frivolous character, 
the only period in the day, be it 
observed, that such conversation 
was encouraged, or even tolerated, 
by the grave Charles; but anything 
approaching to levity, not to say 


indecency, was severely rebuked 
by that decorous Monarch, who 
could not endure that a high officer 
of his household should once boast 
in his presence of his proficiency in 
hard drinking, but inflicted on him 
a caustic and admonitory reprimand 
for his indiscretion. hat a con- 
trast to his successor! 

A game at chess, played with the 
due attention, and silence which 
befit that pastime, succeeded to this 
short space of relaxation; and we 
can imagine the reflections that must 
have obtruded themselves on the 
Monarch’s mind when the ivory 
king was reduced to his last straits, 
cooped up to the three or four 
squares which formed his only 
battle-ground—his queen gone, his 
bishops, knights, and castles all in 
the hands of the adversary—now 
checking him at every turn, and the 
issue of the contest too painfully 
like that catastrophe in real life, 
which he must have seen advancing 
to meet him with giant strides. 

At the conclusion of this sugges- 
tive pursuit, it was his Majesty’s 
custom, when the weather permitted, 
to ride out on horseback, accom- 
panied by one or more of the Com- 
missioners, and attended by an 
armed escort, which might’ more 
properly be termed a guard. The 

ing’s rides usually took the diree- 
tion of the Earl of Sunderland’s 
house at Althorpe, or that of Lord 
Vaux at Boughton, at either of 
which places he could enjoy his 
favourite diversion of ‘ bowls ;’ for 
the green at Holmby, though level 
and spacious enough, did not run 
sufficiently true to please the critical 
eye and hand of so eminent a 
performer at this game as was 
Charles I. 

The evening passed off in the like 
formal and somewhat tedious rou- 
tine. An hour of meditation suc- 
ceeded the ride, and supper was 
served with the same observances 
as the noonday meaij. Grave dis- 
course, turning chiefly upon the 
Latin classical authors, and studi- 
ously avoiding all allusion to those 

litical topics which probably 
‘ormed the staple of conversation in 
every other household in the king- 
dom, furbished up the schoolboy 
lore of the Commissioners, and gave 
the Royal pedant an opportunity of 





exhibiting his superiority to his 
keepers in this department of lite- 
rature. The King’s devotions then 
occupied him for a considerable 
period in his closet, and he. retired 
to rest at an early hour, with a de- 
gree of languid composure surpris- 
ing to witness in one so circum- 
stanced, and which never seems to 


have deserted him even in the last 


extremity. 

Such was the daily life of the 
vanquished King, varied only by 
such a public reception as the pre- 
sent, when his earlier glories seemed 
to flicker up once more in an illusive 


flash ere they were quenched in 
darkness for ever. 

We have left Sir Giles and his 
fair charges in an inner-hall, which 
led directly to the presence of 


Royalty. 

This chamber, lined with beauti- 
fully carved oak, and adorned with 
escutcheons and other heraldic de- 
vices, presented a quaint and pleas- 
ing appearance, not out of keepin 
with the rustling dames and plume 

allants that crowded its polished 

oor. In its centre s three 
carved pyramids, of which the 
middle overtopped its two support- 
ers by several feet; and salad this 
shrine of heraldry were emblazoned 
the different coats of arms of the 
nobility and gentry of the surround- 
ing districts. 

At the further extremity of the 
hall stood a high wooden screen, 
such as in cathedrals portions off 
the altar from the nave, wrought 
into elaborate and fantastic orna- 
ments, in which the grotesque 
nature of the imagery was only 
equalled by the excellence of thecarv- 
ing; and as the recess behind this 
framework communicated directly 
with the Presence-chamber, Max- 
well, the Usher of the Black Rod, 
was here stationed to announce the 
names of those loyal gentlefolks 
who came to pay their respects to 
his Majesty. 

‘It reminds one of Whitehall,’ 
whispered Mary to Sir Giles, as the 
latter delivered their names in the 
subdued and reverential whisper 
becoming the atmosphere of a 
Court, ‘only there are some ludi- 
crous figures amongst the ladies’ 
dresses,’ she added, womanlike, with 
a downward glance of satisfaction 


at her own well-chosen costume, 
and another of admiration at her 
companion’s beautiful figure. 

Sir Giles did not answer. He was 
thinking of the many Royal recep- 
tions he had attended Tenia the 
troubles, and how each after each 
seemed thinner of the old familiar 
faces, the hearty friends and good 
blades that had hedged their Sove- 
reign round with a wall of steel in 
vain; whose bones were strewed 
far and wide over the surface of 
merry England; whose estates were 

one, their families scattered, their 

earths desolate. How few were 
left now! and those few, like him- 
self, rusty, worn-out, disused, yet 
retaining the keen temper of the 
true steel to the last. 

‘ Welcome, Sir Giles,’ whispered 
Maxwell, a courtier of forty years’ 
standing, who had spent many a 
merry hour with the old knight 
under this very roof in days of yore, 
and who, albeit a man of peace from 
his youth upward, showed the marks 
of Time as plainly on his wrinkled 
face and snowy locks as did his 
more adventurous comrade, without 
however attaining the dignified and 
stately bearing of the veteran war- 
rior. ‘Welcome! The King spoke 
of you but yesterday. His Majesty 
will be indeed glad to see you. 
Fair ladies, you may enter at once. 
The dragon that watched over the 
gardens of the Hesperides neg- 
lected his post under the dazzling 
rays of beauty, whilst he was but 
Jupiter's Usher of the Black Rod!’ 

axwell esteemed himself only 
second to his royal master in classi- 
cal lore, and piqued himself on two 
things in the world—the whiteness 
of his laced ruffles and the laborious. 
pedantry of his compliments. 

Grace smiled. ‘What a formi- 
dable dragon!’ she whispered, with 
an arch glance at the ancient cour- 
tier, that penetrated through bro- 
cade and embroidery—aye, and a 
flannel bulwark against rheumatism 
—to his susceptible old heart. Suck 
shafts were never aimed at him in 
vain, but invariably reached their 
mark. Need we add that Maxwell. 
was a confirmed bachelor of many 
years’ standing ? 

Grace pursed up her pretty mouth 
into an expression of the gravest 
decorum, for she had now entered 
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the magic circle, of which the centre 
was the King. 

It was indeed a sad contrast to 
the assembly she remembered so 
well at Merton College. Where 
were the Newcastles, the Winches- 
ters, and the Worcesters P—the 
brilliant aristocracy that had once 
formed the brightest jewels of the 
Crown? Where was Ormond’s sa- 
gacious courage and Rupert’s ready 
gailantry? Lichfield’s' goodly per- 
son and Sir Jacob Astley’s fine old 
war-worn face? Where were the 
nobility and the chivalry of Eng- 
land? Alas! not here in Holmby, 
rallying round their king; and 
therefore dead, scattered, and swept 
away from the face of the earth. 

Constrained and gloomy coun- 
tenances surround him now, instead 
of those frank haughty fronts that 
quailed not before a Sovereign's 
eye, but ever greeted him with 
manly looks of loyalty and friend- 
ship—faces in which he could con- 
fide, and before which it was no 
shame even for a monarch to un- 
bend. His manner, always stately, 
has now become gloomy and re- 
served to the extreme of coldness. 
He cannot but be aware that every 
word of his lips, every glance of his 
eye, is watched with the utmost 
vigilance, noted down, and in all 
probability reported for the behoof 
of his bitterest enemies; yet must 
he never betray his consciousness of 
surveillance—must never for an in- 
stant lose his judgment and self- 
command. 

"Twas but this very morning that, 
taking his accustomed exercise 
abroad, accompanied by Major- 
General Browne and the devout 
Carrill, whose zeal to convert his 
sovereign never suffered him to be 
absent a wameet from his side, 
a poor squalid woman, carrying a 
child ines arms, ae al 
scarred with that scrofulous disease 
which, though its superstitious re- 
medy has been long ago discarded, 
bears to this day the name of 
‘king’s evil,’ approached the person 
of her Sovereign, and cramer him, 
in tones of piteous appeal, only to 
touch her child, that it might be 
healed. Poor woman! she had 
watched and waited, and dodged 
the park-keepers, and stilled her 
own panting heart many a weary 
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hour, ere she could penetrate-to the 
King’s presence ; and she pleaded 
earnestly now, for she had implicit 
faith in the remedy. 

Charles, evermerciful, ever kindly, 
and, like all his family, ever good- 
natured, listened patiently to the 

oor woman’s tale; and whilst he 

estowed on her a broad piece or 
two, borrowed from the General for 
the occasion, stretched forth his 
own royal hand to heal the whining 
infant of its malady. 

‘Hold, woman!’ exclaimed Car- 
rill, indignantly interposing his per- 
son between the royal physician 
and the little sufferer. ‘ Wouldst 
thou blaspheme before the very face 
of a minister of the Word? Who 
ean heal save He alone, whose ser- 
vants we are? And thou, sire!’ he 
added, turning roughly upon the 
King, ‘what art thou that thou 
shouldest arrogate to thyself the 
issues of life and death? Thou—a 
man! a worm!—a mere insect 
crawling on the face of the earth! 
Away with thee, Charles Stuart! in 
shame and penitence, lest a worse 
thing befal thee! Have we not 
read the Scriptures P—do they not 
enjoin us to “ fear God?”’ 

* And “ honour the king,” ’ added 
Charles, very quietly, and passing 
his hand gently over the child's 
forehead. Carrill sank backabashed, 
and the Major-General gave vent 
to his indignation in a volley of 
stifled oaths, which, Parliamentarian 
though he was, his military educa- 
tion called up at this instance of 
what he was pleased to term in his 
mutterings, ‘a conceited parson’s 
insubordination, worthy of the 
strappado!’ 

The King’s gloomy countenance, 
however, broke into a melancholy 
smile when he recognised the honest 
face of Sir Giles Allonby ad- 
vancing into the presence. He 
made a step forward, and extending 
both hands as the old Cavalier sank 
upon his knee, raised him to his 
feet, and led him a little aside from 
the surrounding throng, as though 
anxious to distinguish him by some 
especial mark of his royal favour. 
The devoted Royalist’s whole face 
brightened at this instance of his 
Sovereign’s condescension, and 
Sir Giles looked ten years younger 
for the moment as he basked in 
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the rays of this declining sun of 
royalty. 

* Express to good Lord Vaux our 
sympathy and sorrow for his ma- 
lady, which confines him thus to his 
chamber. He must indeed be ill 
at ease when he fails to attend our 
Court, as well we know. Tell him 
that we will ourselves visit him ere 
long at his own good house at 
Boughton. Hark ye, Sir Giles! I 
have heard much of the excellence 
of your bowling-green yonder; we 
will play a set once more for a broad 
piece, as we did long ago, in days 
that were somewhat merrier than 
these are now.’ 

He sighed as he spoke; and Sir 
Giles professed himself, as indeed 
he was, overpowered at the conde- 
scension of his sovereign. 

The King warmed to the subject. 
He could interest himself in trifles 
still. 

* The green below these windows,’ 
said he, ‘is so badly levelled that 
the bowl runs constantly against 
the bias. Even my Lord Pembroke 


can make nothing of it, and you and - 


I can remember him, Sir Giles, 
many a point better than either of 
us. "Tis a game I love well,’ added 
Charles, abstractedly ; ‘ and yet me- 
thinks 'tis but a type of the life of 
men—and kings. How many are 
started fair upon their object with 
the surest aim and the best inten- 
tions ; how few ever reach the goal. 
How the bias turns this one aside, 
and the want of force lets another 
die out in mid career, and an inch 
more would make a third the winner, 
but that it fails at the last hair’s- 
breadth. That is the truest bowl 
that can best sustain the rubs of 
the green. "Tis the noblest heart 
that scorns to escape from its crosses, 
but can endure as well as face the 
ills of life— 


Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere 
vitam, 

Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest.’ 

uite 

Sir 


‘Very true, your Majest 
correct,’ observed the deligh 
Giles, whose Latin had been long 
effaced by far more important pur- 


suits. ‘ Everything shall be read 
for your Majesty and in order. We 
cannot thank your Majesty enough.’ 

The old Cavalier was quite over- 
come by his emotion. 

‘ And this is your daughter,’ pur- 
sued Charles, gravely and courte- 
ously saluting the young lady, who 
followed close upon her father’s 
steps ; ‘a fair flower from a stanch 
old stem; and Mistress Mary Cave 
too, whom I rejoice once more to 
welcome to my Court.’ But a cloud 
passed across the King’s brow as he 
spoke, and the deep melancholy ex- 

ression darkened his large eyes as 
Sarw's face recalled to him the 
light of happier days and the image 
of his absent Queen. He turned 
from them with a sigh, and they 
passed on, whilst a fresh arrival and 
a fresh presentation took their place. 
His at-grandfather or his son 
would have detained somewhat 
longer in conversation the two 
fairest ladies that adorned the 
Court; but Charles I. was as insen- 
sible to female beauty as James V. 
and Charles II. were too dange- 
rously susceptible of its attractions. 

The party from Boughton saun- 
tered through the lofty apartments 
of the palace, and entered into con- 
versation with such of their friends 
and acquaintance as had passed 
through the Presence Chamber. 
Then the heavy coach once more 
lumbered through the courtyard, 
and they returned the way they 
came. 

Sir Giles was in high spirits at 
the anticipation of his Majesty’s 
visit, and talked of nothing else the 
whole way home. Mary, contrary 
to her wont, looked pale and tired, 
whilst Grace seemed somewhat ab- 
stracted and occupied with her own 
thoughts. 

As they traversed Brampton-ford 
they both looked for the strange 
fisherman, but he was nowhere to 
be seen. The river stole on quiet 
and undisturbed, its surface bur- 
nished into gold by the hot after- 
noon sun, and rippled only by the 
kiss of the stooping swallow, or the 
light track of the passing water-fly. 
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SOME REMARKS ON MR. BUCKLE’S ‘HISTORY OF 
. CIVILIZATION.’ 


To tHe Epitor or ‘ Fraser’s Macazine.’ 


a The following remarks, 
drawn up soon after the publica- 
tion of Mr. Buckle’s work, have 
been laid by ever since. It was 
presumed that they would prove 
unnecessary ; that justice would be 
done to the special topics which 
they regard by those critics who 
should undertake the entire work. 
Under a mixed impression that this 
has not been done; that it ought to 
have been done; and that these 
observations result from sincere 
convictions, the author gives them 
their present place. 

Of the views in Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilization in England 
which have been called in ques- 
tion, there are three fundamen- 
tally important, on which it appears 
to me that some further comment 
than any that I have yet seen is 
somewhat urgently asked for. 
These I may briefly describe as Mr. 
Buckle’s views on the question of 
free will; on the applicability of 
metaphysics to the study of mental 
laws; and on the comparison of 
moral and intellectual laws in re- 
spect to the effect produced by each 
on the progress of civilization. The 
first and third of these views have 
a direct relation to ethical philo- 
sophy. The second has at least an 
indirect one, so far as metaphysics, 
in the sense in which I use the 
term, are applicable to the discovery 
of moral laws. 

It will be my lot to differ much 
from Mr. Buckle, but not in the first 
of these three heads; and if those 
who have attacked him on that part 
of his doctrines had treated him 
fairly, I should not have thought it 
worth while to make any addition 
to his own admirable statement of 
his views. But this has not been 
the case; and while his treatment 
of the subject has an immediate re- 
ference to the most valuable feature 
of his work, namely, his contradic- 
tion of those ‘ who affirm that the 
facts of history are incapable of 
being generalized,’ the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews vie with 
each other in abuse of him for en- 
tertaining the doctrines subservient 
to this proof. But in truth the dif- 


ficulties attending an attempt, in 
our present state of knowledge, to 
reconcile the regularity of human 
actions with freedom of the will, 
ought not to be laid to Mr. Buckle’s 
charge; they are long pre-existent 
to Mr. Buckle, and independent of 
his speculations; they neither ori- 
ginate with him nor are they in- 
creased by him; he does not make, 
he finds the quarrel between pre- 
destination and free-will; but be- 
cause the uniformities of human 
action constitute the very basis on 
which his theory of history is built, 
as furnishing its laws, it became un- 
avoidable that he should distinctly 
affirm these uniformities and their 
results in general laws. With these 
laws he anticipates increased ac- 
quaintance as our knowledge in- 
creases ; and he naturally and most 
logically avails himself in this direc- 
tion of” those singular discoveries, 
through statistical research, which 
are virtually impugned by his 
anonymous assailants. In truth, 
Mr. Buckle’s desire to aveid the 
speculative difficulties appertaining 
to these views is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the following very 
guarded paragraph :— 

Fortunately for the object of this 
work, the believer in the possibility of 
a science of history is not called upon to 
hold either the doctrine of predestined 
events, or that of freedom of the will ; 
and the only positions which, in this 
stage of the inquiry, I shall expect him 
to concede, are the following: That 
when we perform an action we perform 
it in consequence of some motive or 
motives ; that those motives are the re- 
sults of some antecedents; and that 
therefore if we were acquainted with the 
whole of the antecedents, and with all 
the laws of their movements, we could 
with unerring certainty predict the 
whole of their immediate results. This, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, is the 
view which must be held by every man 
whose mind is unbiassed by system, and 
who forms his opinions according to the 
evidenceactually before him.—pp.16-17. 


The doctrine conveyed in the 
above passage is borrowed from Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s invaluable work 
On Logic; and surely if this be the 
amount of Mr. Buckle’s require- 
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ments from his readers, he can 
scarcely deserve to be accused of 
‘ allowing people to infer that there 
is, in his opinion, in the nature of 
things, a provision for the suicide of 
about two hundred and forty per- 
sons annually in London ;’ and ‘that 
this law is a curb to freedom.’ Yet 
such is the class of readers for 
whom the Edinburgh Reviewers 
conceive that Mr. Buckle should 
furnish more ample defences against 
errors arising out of his views than 
are contained in the above-quoted 
paragraph of his work. I will ven- 
ture to affirm that minds capable of 
such errors cannot be defended 
against them. The case is hopeless. 

The laws which govern that pro- 
gress which it is Mr. Buckle’s pur- 
pose to develop, will, he observes, 
necessarily be physical and mental ; 
discoverable in the influence of ex- 
ternal nature on man, and of man 
on extérnal nature. But while an 
exhaustive consideration of the sub- 
ject leads him to the above division, 

e finds himself compelled, by the 
limitation which he has assigned 
himself in his present purpose, to 
have regard mainly to the influence 
of man upon extern! nature, i.c., 
to mental laws. The inquiry con- 
tained in his second chapter, which 
furnishes his grounds for ‘ sepa- 
rating Europe from other parts of 
the world,’ admirable as it is, I 
leave untouched, as it neither ex- 
plains away nor complicates the 
difficulties to which I now claim 
attention. 

Mr. Buckle denies the applica- 
bility of metaphysics to the dis- 
covery of mental laws, and founds 
this denial upon ‘ an examination of 
the method employed by meta- 
age age in examining such laws.’ 

ow, in the sense in which Mr. 
Buckle uses the term metaphysics, 
I entirely agree with him as expect- 
ing from them ‘no real advance 
towards acquiring a knowledge of 
the laws of the human mind.’ The 
matter comprehended in his sense 
of the term being ‘that vast body 
of literature which is constructed on 
the supposition that the laws of the 
human mind can be generalized 
solely from the facts of individual 
consciousness.’ I accept indeed his 
general conclusion on this point, 
though disposed to believe that in- 


dividual consciousness is a some- 
what unfair expression of that which 
the metaphysicians of this class 
presuppose themselves to rely upon. 
At any rate, I believe there is a 
method of acquiring laws of the 
human mind, according to which 
the consciousness of the individual 
may be successfully compared with 
the consciousness of others, calcu- 
lated to obtain a reasonable amount 
of success. It is true such a pro- 
cess neither holds out such a pro- 
mise of successful generalization as 
if an appeal could be effectually 
made to individual consciousness, 
nor can its results be tested by the 
method of statistical enumeration ; 
but I wish to place it on its deserved 
footing as supplying an important 
source of our knowledge of mind; 
and I ask Mr. Buckle to bear in 
mind that the logical instruments, 
which we apply to the purposes of 
research, must suit the materials 
which constitute our subject mat- 
ter. In this case, if he should fail 
to establish a true science of his- 
tory, he will give to the subject at 
least the advantages of an empirical 
science. By the method which I 
here allude to, I mean no other than 
the one of which Professor Dugald 
Stewart was an eloquent expositor, 
whereby he proposed to gain ac- 
quaintance with what he terms ‘the 
intellectual powers;’ the pheno- 
mena resulting from which ‘are,’ he 
says, ‘every moment soliciting our 
notice, and offer to our examination 
a field of discovery as inexhaustible 
as the phenomena of the material 
world.’ I may admit that Dugald 
Stewart erred in supposing that his 
inquiries in this domain of meta- 
physical research could lead to the 
amount of certainty which is con- 
ferred by experimental induction, 
and yet I may regret that he did 
not systematically carry out his 
unpretentious views into a series of 
long continued observations framed 
on some well conceived hypothesis, 
wherein he was, I think, deficient. 
Since Dugald Stewart’s time, a pro- 
cess analogous to that which he 
thus proposed in reference to mind, 
but applied to its material organ, 
the brain, has obtained much cur- 
rency ; and it is to be regretted that 
the national admirers of Dugald 
Stewart, instead of duly appreciat- 
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ing the advantages which an in- 
quiry directed at the phenomena of 
the mind from this side of the sub- 
ject might communicate to the 
whole pursuit, were the first to 
commence fierce war upon the 
German school of Gall. For myself, 
I have always conceived that the 
laws of mind might receive much 
elucidation from a comparison of 
phenomena referable to its mate- 
rial and immaterial element, even 
while I have been compelled to dis- 
sent from the excessive views enter- 
tained in his favour by his eminent 
admirer, M. Auguste Comte. 

I am well aware that this method 
of proof does not correspond with 
the requirements of Mr. Buckle’s 
standard ; but I would guard his 
admirers against the error of neg- 
lecting a source of knowledge be- 
cause itis inferior in kind to another 
source. To ignore that form of 
metaphysics which I have ventured 
to advocate, would be to withdraw 
the only means which we possess of 
progress towards the discovery of 
ethical laws. 

_ _ And these remarks bring me to 

the third point, on which I am 
anxious to clear up some difficulties 
occurring to my own mind out of 
Mr. Buckle’s speculations. I aliude 
to his comparison of moral and in- 
tellectual laws in respect to the 
effect produced by each on the pro- 
gress of civilization; or, as he ex- 
presses it, of ‘ the twofold progress, 
moral and intellectual; the first 
having more immediate relation to 
our duties, the second to our know- 
ledge.’ For I am much mistaken 
if his anxious wish to produce a 
science of history has not induced 
him to throw the more diflicult of 
these elements, so far as the inves- 
tigation of its laws is concerned, 
out of the axis of his vision, and to 
deal with it as merely subordinate 
to the other. However this may 
be, Mr. Buckle undoubtingly be- 
lieves that he has obtained proof 
‘that the relative energy of the in- 
tellectual component is greater than 
that of the moral component ;’ and 
having, as he imagines, made this 
point good by arguments which I 
shall presently notice, proceeds ‘ to 
treat them according to’ what he 
terms ‘the usual plan for investi- 
gating truth;’ that is to say, ‘to 
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look at the produce of their joint 
action as obeying the laws of the 
more semen agent, whose laws 
are casually disturbed.’ But I will 
quate the whole paragraph in which 
these words occur. 


A question now arises of great moment: 
namely, which of these two parts or ele- 
ments of mental progress is the more 
important. For the progress itself being 
the result of their united action, it be- 
comes necessary to ascertain which of 
them works more powerfully, in order 
that we may subordinate the inferior 
element to the laws of the superior one. 
If the advancé of civilization, and the 
general happiness of mankind, depend 
more upon their moral feelings than on 
their intellectual knowledge, we must 
of course measure the progress of society 
by these feelings ; while if, on the other 
hand, it depends principally upon their 
knowledge, we must take as. our stan- 
dard the amount and success of their 
intellectual activity. As soon as we 


-know the relative energy of these two 


components, we shall treat them accord- 
ing to the usual plan for investigating 
truth ; that is to say, we shall look at 
the product of their joint action as 
obeying the laws of the more powerful 
agent, whose operations are casually 
disturbed by the inferior laws of the 
minor agent.—p. 159. 


Before I discuss this important 
passage, it seems expedient to quote 
another equally expressive one from 
Mr. Buckle’s work, in which he 
draws out and explains his view of 
the relative importance of these 
two components of the mental pro- 
gress. 


All thegreat moral systems which have 
exercised much influence have been fun- 
damentally the same ; all the great intel- 
lectual systems have been fundamentally 
different. In reference to our moral 
conduct, there is not a single principle 
now known to the most cultivated 
Europeans, which was not likewise 
known to the ancients. In reference to 
the conduct of our intellect, the moderns 
have not only made the most important 
additions to every department of know- 
ledge that the ancients ever attempted 
to study, but besides this, they have 
upset and revolutionized the old methods 
of inquiry ; they have consolidated into 
one great scheme all those resources of 
induction which Aristotle alone dimly 
perceived, and they have created 
sciences, the faintest idea of which never 
entered the mind of the boldest 
thinkers antiquity produced. 

These are, to every educated man, re- 
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cognised and notorious facts; and the 
inference to be drawn from them is im- 
mediately obvious. Since civilization is 
the product of moral and intellectual 
agencies, and since that product is con- 
stantly changing, it evidently cannot 
be regulated by the stationary agent ; 
because, when surrounding circum- 
stances are unchanged, a stationary 
agent can only produce a stationary 
effect. The only other agent is the in- 
tellectual one; and that this is the real 
mover may be proved in two distinct 
ways ; first, because, being, as we have 
already seen, either moral or intellectual, 
and being, as we have also seen, not 
moral, it must be intellectual ; and 
secondly, because the intellectual prin- 
ciple has an activity and a capacity for 
adaptation, which, as I undertake to 
show, is quite sufficient to account for 
the extraordinary progress that, during 
several centuries, Europe has continued 
to make.—p. 165. 

Of the two paragraphs which I 
have here quoted from Mr. Buckle’s 
work, the first contains an exposi- 
tion of the method by which the 
‘moral component’ of mental progress 
is to be treated in reference to the 
advance of civilization, supposin 
this advance be proved to depen 
less upon that element than upon 
the intellectual one; the latter 
paragraph contains his reasons for 


adopting this supposition as cor- 


rect. It is difficult, I think, to 
overstate the importance of the 
subject matter here discussed. 

N ow the point at which I am at 
issue with Mr. Buckle in the first 
quoted paragraph, is his hypothesis 
as to what he terms ‘ the usual plan 
for investigating truth,’ which leads 
him to consider ‘the product of 
the joint action as obeying the laws 
of th more powerful agent ;’ this 
obedience moreover being construed 
by him as involving absolute or 
nearly absolute subordination. I 
regret the necessity of using inde- 
finite terms; but it is fo upon 
me. Now, I conceive, on the 
other hand, that in such a case, 
prior to any special ground being 
alleged, the two acknowledged 
components may more fairly be 
considered as obeying the laws 
proper to each, in proportion to their 
respective potency, either as sepa- 
rate or as co-operating. At all 
events, he who in such a case 
affirms that the minor component is 
so profoundly subordinate to the 
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ne to be ‘a mere casual dis- 
turber,’ is bound to adduce proof. 
How does Mr. Buckle achieve this 
task in the present case P 
For an answer to this question 
we must resort to the second para- 
graph above quoted from him; and 
not to that only, but to his adjacent 
reasoning. And here I must pro- 
tect myself from the imputation to 
which I am liable, of garbling Mr. 
Buckle. I extract passages from 
his great work, not under the im- 
an that they exhaust his views, 
ut under a conviction that their 
clearness and expressiveness deties 
any successful account of them in 
other terms than his own. Now, 
the principles on which, in this 
second paragraph, Mr. Buckle main- 
tains the extreme subordination of 
the moral to the intellectual com- 
ponent of the mental progress, are 
twofold ; viz., the stationary cha- 
racter of morals, contrasted with the 
progressiveness of intellect and the 
sufficiency of the intellectual com- 
nent, ‘in its activity and capacity 
or adaptation, to account for the 
extraordinary progress that durin 
several ages Europe has melee 
Now civilization being confessedly 
the product of moral and intellec- 
tual agencies, where does Mr. 
Buckle obtain his proof that the 
changing component, to which this 
epithet is doubtless applicable, must 
be subordinated to what he calls 
the stationary one? The fact is 
that he unintentionally misrepre- 
sents this agent in calling it sta- 
tionary, and argues on this mis- 
representation. The state of morals 
can no more be stationary than 
that of intellect, while civilization 
is progressive. The arbitrary mean- 
ings which he attaches to the terms 
stationary and progressive, as ap- 
licable to conditions of the intel- 
ect and morals, are the source of 
this apparent but unreal contrast. 
Progress, it is true, is not made in 
the department of morals, in the 
same sense of the word, as that in 
which it is made in the intellectual 
department. The progress inci- 
dental to morals, consists generally 
in the formation of habits, and the 
antagonism of properties. Now, I 
am at a loss to understand how Mr. 
Buckle can entertain the opinion 
that an ethical improvement in 
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these respects has not been pro- 
gressing in Europe, though not at 
a uniform rate of progress, during 
the period through which his in- 
uiries extend. Dnless, indeed, he 
dotesmine to refer this improve- 
ment to intellectual agencies alone ; 
and this would be to beg the ques- 
tion justly raised by those who de- 
cline to subordinate the moral to 
the intellectual agencies. The bur- 
then of this proof rests with Mr. 
Buckle; and until it has been un- 
dertaken and made good, I ma 
demand that this presumption s 
not be adopted as a ground for 
changing reciprocity of action, 
which really characterizes the moral 
and intellectual elements, into subor- 
dination of the former to the latter, 
in any discussion which requires 
the ictuanh of their claims. 

The best defence which can be 
set up for the moral hypo- 
thesis in question, is to be found 
in that constitution of the human 
mind according to which intellect 
measures, as it were, and estimates 
(terms implying an _ intellectual 
operation) both itself and morals, 
and thus seems to possess a kind of 
judicial position with respect to the 
latter, or perhaps I may say that it 
keeps a register of the movements 
of both. Hence it may easily 
happen that great mental opera- 
tions, of which the credit ought to 
be participated between our ethical 
and intellectual departments, come 
to be referred exclusively to the 
latter. Thus in respect to disco- 
veries, the relation between the use 
of the intellect and honesty, or a 
love of truth in the use of it, is 
often ignored by the intellect, which 
transmits to posterity achievements 
as its own, as if its important col- 
league had had no share in them, or 
one absolutely subordinate in value. 

In appealing against the unpro- 
gressive character assigned +o 
morals by Mr. Buckle, I have in 
some degree rested my argument 
upon the acceptance of the terms 

rogressive and stationary in a sense 
vifferent from that assigned to them 
by him. But, in truth, progress 
may be predicated of morals in the 
same sense as that in which it 
is predicated intellect, so far, at 
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least, as to destroy the antagonism 
presumed to exist between these 
causes of civilization. Nor does 
the following singular remark, 
ge by him in a note from the 

ife of Sir James Mackintosh in 
support of his opinion, similarly 
affect my judgment :—‘ Sir James 
Mackintosh,’ says Mr. Buckle, ‘ was 
so struck by the stationary cha- 
racter of moral principles, that he 
denies the possibility of their ad- 
vance, and boldly affirms that no 
farther discoveries can be made in 
morals. Morality admits of no 
discoveries. . More than 
three thousand years have elapsed 
since the composition of the Penta- 
teuch; and let any man, if he is 
able, tell me in what important point 
the rule of life has varied since that 
distant period.* Certainly no one 
could have better supplied the in- 
formation asked here > Sir James 
Mackintosh, than that philosopher 
himself. The progress made in those 
three thousand years is indeed im- 
plied in his own pregnant a : 
*hadconscience power, asit has right 
it would govern the world.’+ ‘This 
requisite strength certainly has not 
yet been given; but the right here 
affirmed is at least one all-important 
discovery, which distinguishes the 
morals of Aristotle, of the Christian 
revelation, of Butler, and of Mack- 
intosh himself, from the morals 
of the Pentateuch. That code of 
morals is the response to direct 
appeals to the ens fears, or to 
those enlivened by the moral in- 
stincts of the nation addressed ; 
and nothing more. Neither the 
nature of the benevolent affections, 
nor the supremacy of conscience, 
had been discovered; and in the 
absence of those solid elements, the 
‘rule of life’ was nothing better 
than a ‘leaden’ rule in all that con- 
cerns our social relations. 

There is a point of view in which 
stationariness in respect to mind is 
estimated by Mr. Buckle, which 
does not properly concern my pre- 
sent argument, because it equall 
affects both the moral and intel- 
lectual component of the progress. 
Still the consideration of it can 
scarcely be dispensed with. ‘There 
is no evidence,’ he says—I quote 





* Life of Mackintosh, edited by his Son. 





+ Ethical Philosophy, p. 194. 
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from the Index—‘ that the natural 
faculties of man improve.’ And in 
the text Mr. Buckle’s meaning is 
most clearly, as always, set forth in 
the following paragraph and’ its 
contexts :— 


Whatever the moral and intellectual 
progress of men may be, it resolves 
itself not into a progress of natural 
capacity, but into a progress, if I may 
say so, of opportunity ; that is, an im- 
provement in the circumstances under 
which that capacity after birth comes 
into play. Here, then, lies the gist of 
the whole matter. The progress is one, 
not of internal power, but of external 
advantage. The child born in a civilized 
land is not likely, as such, to be superior 
to one born among barbarians ; and the 
difference which ensues between the 
acts of the two children will be caused, 
so far as we know, solely by the pressure 
of external circumstances ; by which I 
mean the surrounding opinions, know- 
ledge, associations, in a word, the entire 
mental atmosphere in which the twochil- 
dren are respectively nurtured.—p. 162, 


The confident tone of this passage, 
combined with the importance of 
the doctrine, gives it peculiar claims 
to our attention. ut I do not 
think all the other readers of Mr. 
Buckle’s work will agree with him, 
any more than I can, in opinion, 
‘that the child born in a civilized 


land is not likely, as such, to be 
superior to one born among barba- 


rians. On the contrary, I believe 
that the moral and intellectual 
faculties have become in the ad- 
vance of civilization naturally more 
acute and more trustworthy than 
they were formerly ; though I agree 
with him as to the fact that ‘ this 
has never been proved.’ I will 
proceed in his words to the end of 
this paragraph :— 

It may be that, owing to some physi- 
cal causes still unknown, the average 
capacity of the brain is, if we compare 
long periods of time, becoming gradually 
greater ; and that therefore the mind, 
which acts through the brain, is, even 
independently of education, increasing 
in aptitude and in the general compe- 
tence of its views. Such, however, is 
still our ignorance of physical laws, and 
so completely are we in the dark as to 
the circumstances which regulate the 
hereditary transmission of character, 
temperament, and other personal pecu- 
liarities, that we must consider this 
alleged progress as a very doubtful 
point.—p. 160. 


It is a doubtful point; but I wish 
to suggest toMr. Buckle, that he has 
advanced no ent in support of 
that anteeedent improbability, which 
he predicates of the moral and intel- 
lectual progress of men, as one of 
‘internal power.’ The question is 
one to which statistics are scarcely 
applicable, but which ought to be 
made the subject of more extended 
induction by observation, than has 
hitherto been applied to it: the 
laws of our social state forbid a 
systematic adoption of the only 
experimental proof by which it can 
be settled. But some amount of 
those untranscendental metaphysics 
above recommended by me which 
direct our attention to the groups 
of phenomena constituting cha- 
racter, would go far towards 
supplying practical considerations. 
The phenomena of breeding in the 
animal creation need not be entirely 
lost sight of. 

Having considered Mr. Buckle’s 
invidious comparison of morals and 
intellect, the first as a stationary 
element of civilization, the second 
as in one sense a progressive one, 
I proceed to the other point sug- 
gested by Mr. Buckle in the same 
important paragraph, and viewed by 
him as implying: a farther reason 
why he should subordinate morals 
to intellect as components of the 
progress of civilization. From the 
comparison thus made, and from the 
admitted greatness of which intel- 
lectual wealth is capable, he gains 
his proof that ‘ the intellectual agent 
is the real mover in the progress of 
European civilization.’ e pro- 
ceeds to affirm that it is the ez- 
clusive agent on another ground, 
namely, ‘that the intellectual 
principle has an activity and 
capacity for adaptation, which,’ 
he undertakes to show, ‘is quite 
sufficient to account for the extra- 
ordinary progress that during seve- 
ral centuries Europe has made.’ 
Now there are in this case noto- 
riously and confessedly two factors, 
whatever be their relative power, 
and Mr. Buckle need not be told 
that the sufficiency of one of them 
can be a ground for affirming its 
exclusiveness only where induction 
by the method of difference has 
been feasible—in other words,where 
we can prove not only that it may 





be, but that it is the exclusive cause. 
It may be difficult to estimate the 
relative force of intellect and morals 
in determining action, and it is con- 
siderably more easy to measure the 
influence of discoveries than to ap- 
preciate that of impulses, principles, 
passions, and affections; but the ex- 
perience of life affords us ample 
proof how large must be the latter 
province. Neither do I see any 
ground for expecting that these 
laws should, if discovered, turn out 
to be minor laws to those of the in- 
tellect, still less that they should be 
subordinated as mere elements of 
‘perturbation’ to the latter laws, 
which on the contrary they may 
correct and limit in their operation. 
To take individual cases, we find 
even the moral property of indigna- 
tion as modified by the supposed 
impartial spectator of Adam qnnith’s 
theory, may be a salutary ingredient 
in the motives of men. It subor- 
dinates the conduct dictated by the 
calculations of pure intellect, to im- 
pulses which guarantee both public 
and private interests against the 
chilling and paralysing influence of 
such calculations unmodified and 
uncombined. Benevolence, again, 
as co-operating with, not as ‘ dis- 
turbing,’ the operations of the in- 
tellect, produces social effects which 
the latter never would attain alone; 
surely this is a co-operative, not a 
perturbatory procedure. It is ob- 
served by anion in one of his at- 
tacks of indiscriminating ferocity on 
Lord Mansfield for some act of im- 
puted meanness after one of apparent 
kindness, ‘It is thus that a Seotch- 
man’s understanding corrects the 
errors of his heart!’ How often, on 
the other hand, does the heart cor- 
rect the errors of the understand- 
ing? No doubt the passions and 
affections may be classed under our 
moral nature, and it is equally cer- 
tain that they must be viewed as in 
some sort ‘a perturbatory’ influence 
under which the properties of the 
intellect may be put ott of gear. 
But this perturbation is to be recti- 
fied not by a hypothesis which sub- 
ordinates our whole moral to our 
whole intellectual nature, but by 
one which analyses the moral di- 
vision into its two components, the 
one empowered by nature to govern 
and control, the other to obey. 
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This division has escaped Mr. 
Buckle, and it is very important. 
Morals are a generic term; as 
rightly conceived by Mr. Buckle 
they ‘have a more immediate re- 
lation to our duties ;’ but this re- 
lation is established through two 
channels—the virtues on the one 
hand, the passions and affections on 
the other; the first intended by our 
truest nature to govern, the latter 
subordinately to co-operate. These, 
if not under such subordination, are 
the perturbating elements of the 
human mind; but the philosopher 
is in error who assigns the regula- 
tion of them mainly to the intellect, 
or places them under its immediate 
jurisdiction. If intellect could keep 
the passions in order, those of 
Cesar Borgia and Tiberius might 
have been as well regulated as 
Fénélon’s. 

Such are the grounds on whicl: 
the subordination of morals to in- 
tellect may safely be contravened, 
while they authorize, on the other 
hand, the assumption that these 
powers are truly co-ordinate. But 
it has happened ere now, and it may 
happen again, that the influence of 
one powerful mind shall for a time 
disturb their relations ; and I cannot 
close my eyes to the fact that, as a 
natural sequence from Mr. Buckle’s 
views on this subject, the more they 
are cultivated and accepted in 
society, the more will moral senti- 
ments be practically subordinated 
tointellect. The latter will become, 
as far as the constitution of the 
human mind may permit it, the 
motive power, the universal prin- 
os of action ; the former, a species 
of perturbation, safe only when it is 
employed to please and relieve the 
imagination in the intervals of the 
business of life, and strongly re- 

ressed and modified at other times. 

hus, in conversation with one emi- 
nent advocate of the views which I 
am criticising, I heard him express 
approbation of the verdict of ae- 
quittal, in a late trial, given by the 
jury in favour of Dr. Bernard, not 
on the supposition that they thought 
his complicity in the murderous act 
unproved, but because it would have 
been highly unwise to give the 
French colonels ground for affirm- 
ing that England had been intimi- 
dated into a contrary verdict. 
U 
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Such were the movements of the 
pure intellect of some of the most 
enlightened sons of France which 
led to that revolution which Mr. 
Buckle contemplates in the re- 
trospect with a satisfaction almost 
as great as was the prophetic horror 
infused by it into Mr. urke. Mr. 
Burke saw it perhaps through a 
medium in which feeling and senti- 
ment were blended in somewhat 
excessive proportions with intellect, 
and erred in the opposite direction 
to Mr. Buckle. But how stands the 
ease with France itself relatively to 
the progress of her civilization in 
the last seventy years? She has 
arrived through seas of blood at that 
condition involving a practical re- 
ductio ad absurdum, which I believe 
will generally be arrived at in the 
conductof life, whetherof individuals 
or nations, where intellect is un- 
purified by moral sentiment; and 
freedom having been to her the ty 
of social progress, she is now only 
too happy in having attained the 
control of a powerful dictator, but 
is liable at any moment to be re- 
plunged into her disturbed state, if 
the attempt on the life of the 
Emperor K apoleon should be re- 
peated with success. It is no answer 
to these remarks to say that the 
excesses of the French Revolution 
were occasioned by the interference 
of neighbouring States with a pro- 
cedure, to which the French had 
— a right under the manifold 
defects of their government. In 
some degree it had become ne- 
cess that we should interfere, 
for in England the spirit of prose- 
lytism was gaining ground, and the 
counter-irritant of war had become 
an almost necessary resource. 

Such are the remarks elicited 
from a friend of Mr. Buckle by the 
first part of his magnificent contri- 
bution to the literature and philo- 
sophy of the age. One of the most 
seductive points in his ethical doc- 
trines, and which his own case 
remarkably illustrates, is, that it 
rarely enlists in its service men 
whose character does not gua- 
rantee them against the suspi- 
cion of being personally actuated 
by their avowed notions on the 
subject of morality. The bad dare 
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not avow such notions; they will 
be afraid to take up the gauntlet in 
defence of views which are liable to 
be imputed to their own freedom 
from moral impulses and restraints. 
The good can afford to talk pure 
utilitarianism. If I am not deceived 
as to the force of my remarks, they 
make out an omission in Mr, 
Buckle’s theory of the human mind, 
which involves one of two results ; 
either he must undertake to recon- 
sider the subject of morals in rela- 
tion to the discovery of their laws; 
or he must concede the points, that 
of the two great causes of European 
civilization, as connected with the 
operations of the human mind on 
external nature, one only has ob- 
tained from him en amount of con- 
sideration adequate to its require- 
ments as a social agent. Finally, let 
me remind him that the view which 
he adopts in some degree militates 
against his lucid exposition of that 
twofold division—the one head de- 
termining knowledge, the other 
duty—on which he rests it, unless 
he supplies the latter element with 
a new definition. According to the 
generally received definition of 
morals, he has, I am inclined to 
think, only one mental eause of 
civilization. He speaks indeed of 
morals as well as of intellect, but 
not in the sense of the word in 
which enlightened men are agreed 
to use it. The moral faculty of 
Mr. Buckle cannot decide without 
a consideration of consequences. 
For what but that can he mean by 
the two agents, morals and intellect 
being so related that the one must 
obey the laws of the other, or be- 
come merely a source of perturba- 
tion to its authority? Hitherto it 
has been the province of a justi- 
fiable casuistry to determine the 
points at which the right must 
occasionally be disentangled from 
the expedient, or cease to be right. 
But the view with which I am at 
issue, enables intellect at once to cut 
these knots; or, to use another 
metaphor, the court at which morals 
could formerly be heard versus in- 
tellect, is abolished, if these views 
prevail. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Mayo. 
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IDYLLS OF 


N the fragment of an epic, of 
I which King Arthur's death was 
the subject, published in Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s earliest collection of poems 
some five-and-twenty years ago, are 
to be recognised many of the finest 
features of his poetry. Musical 
verse, and warmth and fulness of 
imagination, combined with a pas- 
sionate pathos and a particular 
force of expression to give a cha- 
racter of singular and masculine 
beauty to those few pages of narra- 
tive called the Morte d’ Arthur. 
These qualities are developed into 
a more complete perfection, with a 
more definite and finished outline, 
and with a more exact symmetry of 
proportion, in the volume bearing 
on the same fabulous period of his- 
tory just now given to the world. 

n these Idylls we find the ab- 


stract character -of woman exhibited 
in its distinct aspects—the first and 
last of the series Standing out in 


strong contrast, forming a complete 
antithesis, representing, as it were, 
the opposite poles of the circuit. 

Enid, the subject of the first tale, 
is the pure submissive wife, whose 
patience will undergo all trials, sup- 
ported by the strength of her love 
and reverence for a suspicious and 
almost brutal husband. Guinevere, 
the detection of whose course of 
guilty passion is the groundwork of 
the last story, is the impure and 
disloyal wife, false to a lord in- 
capable of wrong, or of a thought 
of wrong to her. 

The second and third Idylls, the 
connecting links between these ex- 
tremes, show a cunning wanton, by 
name Vivien, practising her wiles 
to entrap the old sage Merlin; and 
an innocent -maiden, Elaine, dying 
of love for Sir Lancelot, the para- 
mour of the guilty Queen. 

Although each of these poems 
may be read singly, as being perfect 
in itself, they are yet interwoven, 
so that each gains something by 
being read in conjunction with the 
other. And the fatal influence of 
Guinevere’s crime is to be 
throughout the action of the his- 
tories. It is the taint of her foul 
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fault that spreads the jealous poison 
in the heart of Enid’s lord; the 
same taint sends Arthur forth in a 
vexed mood, and inspires in Vivien 
the hope of winning him; baffled 
in which scheme she spins her web 
to catch Merlin, by way of redeem- 
ing her lost credit. The same locks 
Lancelot’s heart in bondage, and 
kills the sweet Elaine; the same at 
last brings down upon the King his 
bitter doom, and consigns the 
wretched perpetrator of the sin to 
a late but avenging remorse. This 
paves sorrow, this impending 
ate, makes of these separate Idylls 
one poem, and transfuses through 
them each and all the deep sensa- 
tion of an abiding regret. In the 
first Idyll it lends some interest 
to, it furnishes some excuse for 
the suspicions of Sir Geraint, whose 


story otherwise could lay little 
claim to our sympathy. Through 
all the splendour and dignity, 


through the devotion and trust 
that surround and guard the Queen, 
he discerns her frailty. | The know- 
ledge is a load upon his heart: his 
peace is disturbed: his faith in 
virtue is shaken. He had thought 
to trust his Enid to the keeping of 
that majestic lady, but he with- 
draws her from her presence as from 
a great infection. He becomes a 
prey to foreboding fears and 
doubts, and surpasses Othello and 
even Leontes in the foolishness of 
jealousy. His wife, in her meek- 
ness, emulates that Griselda who is 
the subject of Chaucer’s only tire- 
some poem, with its artificial con- 
trivances of trial and its unnatural 
exhibition of obedience ; and that of 
Enid might well compete with it in 
this regard but for some redeeming 
passages of singular beauty, and for 
that skill with which the musician 
has struck the chords which bring 
it into harmony with the general 
tone and passion of his theme. To 
the hurried and impetuous reader 
who loves to get over the ground 
quickly, in whose eyes the beauties 
of the scene must glance and flash 
or he does not see them, this Idyll 
will appear a tedious work. The 
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manner of the narration will seem 
languid and flat, and it will be 
speedily condemned as failing in 
interest of character, and as de- 
ficient in any strong appeal to the 
common sympathies of humanity. 
But to the intent thinker, to the 
man who knows how to enjoy the 
quiet journey, who loves to pause 
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by the wayside and ponder, the 
poem will reveal many charms; 
much of delicate and felicitous ex- 
pression ; much of beauty. 

The following passage deserves to 
be well considered as a remarkable 
instance of condensed thought, of ° 
clear and melodious English, and of 
perfect imagery :— 


And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the Hall, 
Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint ; 
And made him like a man abroad at morn 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 
Or it may be the labour of his hands, 
To think or say, ‘there is the nightingale ;’ 
So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
* Here, by God's grace, is the one voice for me.’ 


The quantity of incident sug- 
gested by these few lines, the exact- 
ness of the poet’s observation, the 
wideness of its range, and the small 
compass of words into which it is 
pressed, call to mind the peculiar 
power for which Dante, beyond all 
other poets, is celebrated. We 
would note especially the eight con- 
cluding lines, where we have place, 
time, circumstance, and sound all 
at once brought before us. The 
note of the nightingale, the manner 


in which it is prized, the far seas 
over which it flies, the country, the 
season, the vernal adornment of the 
coppice in which it is heard—the 
attention that it awakens shown by 
the suspended conversation of two 
friends, or the suspended work of 
the labourer—and the return from 
this to the starting point—the voice 
of Enid heard at the open casement 
—pleasant to the ear as the voice of 
the singer coming back after devious 
warblings to the original melody— 


So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
‘ Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.” 


In his mastery over language, in 
his keenness of perception, in his 

wer of concentration, and in the 
intensity of his passion in its highest 
moods, Tennyson resembles Dante, 
but he is less restrained, and there- 
fore less majestic. He is an essen- 
tially passionate poet; more skilled 
in the description of passion than 
in the construction of story and 
character, he is greater in the lyric 
than in the epic. He can sound 
the depths of a powerful emotion ; 
he is master of the storms working 
from within ; with the turbid, con- 
tending struggles of the soul he 
holds an intimate and privileged 
intercourse. In the analogies sug- 
gested by sentiment, emotion, pas- 


sion—between the outward visible 
world of nature, and the being of 
man, moral or physical—he is abun- 
dant, original, and true. His 
knowledge of nature is both vast 
and detailed; and in dealing with 
her various characteristics, his 
variety, like her own, is infinite. 
His ‘ Two Marianas’ may be quofed 
as fine examples of his power in 
this way ; but to know it in its per- 
fection, the reader should make the 
volume of In Memoriam his careful 
study. Here the blending of the 
movements of external with internal! 
life, the influences of his emotion 
upon nature, and of nature upon 
his emotion, make the very essence 
of the poem. 
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One regret, a single grief, is the 
subject of the volume, but its chang- 
ing phases, the varying aspects of 
the universe seen through them, 
thegradual transition of the affection 
_ from a dark despair to a divine 
hope, give to this elegy an interest 
deep as that of the noblest epjc or 
of the most moving drama. } Be- 
cause of his close sympathies with 
nature, Tennyson has frequently 
been compared with Wordsworth ; 
but a comparison must rather tend 
to set forth the difference than the 
likeness between them. They are 
very unlike. Wordsworth is diffuse : 
Tennyson iscompact. Wordsworth’s 
meditation is still, philosophical, and 
serene: Tennyson’s is swift, agi- 
tated, and rousing. Wordsworth 
withdraws himself into the silent 
recess and contemplates the quiet 
* face of nature, till he gathers peace : 
Tennyson invests her with his own 
passion. Wordsworth’s is the con- 
stant rumination, the still devotion, 
the brooding thought ; and the ten- 
dency of his works is soothing and 
elevating, rather than stirring and 
penetrating: Tennyson heats the 
imagination, kindles the quick sense, 
and leaves the mind of his reader 
strained to the highest possible 
_ degree of tension. 
_ ‘Nature,’ says Wordsworth, 

‘never does betray the heart that 
And so he sits down in 
a sweet and solemn sadness, to 
spend his pensive hour, lending him- 

self to the affections of a scene of 
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stillness, and leading his reader to 
share with him a tranquil hope. 
Wordsworth persuades : Tongan 
constrains you to sympathy. ~ 

In Tennyson’s poem of Maud 
—the passion of which, whatever 
adverse criticism may say, is strong 
and true—the variations that nature 
undergoes, according to the varying 
moods of the lover’s mind, are not 
to be numbered. The flowers, 
the stars, the breezes, the rivulets, 
become convulsed with the convul- 
sions of his individual existence, - 
and change with the changing gusts 
of his passionate fancy. 

The vigour of the poet’s sensa- 
tions is in none of his poems to 
be more strongly felt than in 
this, the most unhappy, the most 
tempestuous of love stories. The 
strange, gloomy asperity of a 
suspicious heart, the growth within 
it of a new tenderness, the increase 
of that tenderness into an over- 
whelming passion, and its passage 
on to a fatal termination, are con- 
ducted with the utmost skill; askill 
which must have been universally 
acknowledged but for the reflections 
on the political aspect of the time, 
and the unwelome disquisitions on 
social evil which interrupt the flow 
of the narrative and disfigure the 
work. Let the reader ponder upon 
the lines that follow, extracted from 
Maud; they occur immediately after 
the lover’s acceptance. What an 
ecstasy of passion, what a wealth of 
imagery they contain :— 


I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none, 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood, 


And sweetly, on and on 


Calming itself to the long wished-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 


None like her, none. 


Just now the dry-tongued laurel’s pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more ; 
But even then I heard her close the door, 

The gates of heaven are closed, and she is gone. 


There is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 


Sighing for Lebanon, 


Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the south, and fed 

With honey’'d rain and delicate air, 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 
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And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 

With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thornless garden, there 

Shadowing the snow-limbed Eve from whom she came. 


Mr. Spedding, in his few pages of 
reface to Bacon’s De Sapientia 
eterum,—pages which contain 

much philosophical thought, ex- 
pressed in a style that makes 
philosophy what Milton tells us it 
always ought to be,—has a passage 
which may fitly be extracted here 
in illustration of some of the cha- 
racteristics of Tennyson’s poetry :— 

Even within the last ten years (says 

Mr. Spedding) an instance has occurred 
of the simple language of poetic passion 
being translated out of poetry into 
mythology. Alfred Tennyson speaks, in 
In Memoriam, of returning home in the 
evening— 

Before the crimson-circled star 

Had fallen into her father’s grave, 


not thinking at all of any traditional 
pedigree, no more than when he speaks 
of 


Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun, 
And ready thou to die with him; 


but expressing by such an image as the 
ancient Elian might have resorted to, 
his sympathy with the pathetic aspect 
of the dying day. Crfitics, however, 
asked for explanations: what star, 
whose daughter, what grave? And it 
turns out curiously enough that all these 
questions can be answered out of Greek 
mythology quite satisfactorily. ‘The 
planet Venus’ (says a Belgravian corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries, 1851, 
ili. 506), ‘ when she is to the east of the 
Sun, is our evening star, and as such 
used to be termed Hesperus by the 
ancients. The evening star in a summer 
twilight is seen surrounded with the glow 
of sunset, crimson-circled, . . .. Venus 
sinking into the sea, which in setting 
she would appear to do, falls into the 
grave of Uranus, her father, accordin 
to the theory of Hesiod. ..... i 
would not indeed have any one remem- 
ber this explanation when he is reading 
the poem, for it is fatal to the poetic 
effect ; but the coincidence of the ex- 
pression with the mythic tradition is 
curious, and might almost make one 
think that Tennyson, while merely fol- 
lowing the eternal and universal instincts 
of the human imagination and feeling, 
had unconsciously reproduced the very 
image out of which the tradition origi- 
nally grew.’ 


Tennyson's meaning is, in fact, 
always definite, though his imagery 
is not unfrequently far-fetched and 


difficult to follow, and his sense 
strained and obscure. His thought 
is so condensed, shut up in so nar- 
row a space, that you must, as it 
were, unpack in order to get at 
it. 

This is true also of Dante and, 
though in a less degree, of Goethe, 
and thence arises the necessity of 
labour for the student who aims at 
anything like an adequate under- 
standing of their works. Some indo- 
lent readers will hardly suffer the 

+ to demand any exertion of the 
aculties, and in the pages of a grave 
critic the present writer has actually 
met with a sentence defining poetry 
to be ‘Any metrical composition, 
from which we can receive pleasure 
without a laborious exercise of the 
understanding.’ If we accepted this 
interpretation, we should at once re- 
ject the three great poets whom we 
ave just mentioned, and certainly 
Shakspeare and Milton also; nor 
is there, we will venture to assert, 
any real poet who does not insist 
upon some labour of the mind to 
arrive at the appreciation of his 
enius; but let it not be supposed 
that an involved sense is in itself a 
merit, and let young poets beware 
of fancying themselves in a Tenny- 
sonian atmosphere when they sur- 
round themselves with a mystic fog, 
thinking to look large through it. 
The notion of size afforded by this 
vagueness of outline is soon dissi- 
pated ; the reader becomes troubled 
and oppressed, and longs for the 
sight of day. Tennyson himself is 
never vague ; if he is dark, his dark- 
ness is such as you find in the pic- 
tures of Rembrandt, where, if you 
look well into them, you discern 
through their deepest shadow the 
most exquisite exactness of design 
and elaborate finish of execution. 

In the poems, however, more 
especially at the present moment 
under our consideration,there occurs 
hardly one obscure line. The nar- 
rative moves on smoothly, the 
thoughts are uninvolved, the lan- 
guage is a fine example of clear 
and beautiful English. But in 
the poem of Enid there is in 
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many passages a sense of labour two forced similes, as in the de- 
with some ‘overweighting of small scription of Sir Geraint asleep, 
matters; and there are one or when we are told of 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle sloped 

As slopes a wild brook o'er a little stone 

Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
And surely an undue proportion is we are told that Geraint was ever 
given to the effect of dress when saying to himself, 

O, I that wasted time to tend upon her, 

To compass her with sweet observances, 


To dress her beautifully and keep her true. 


However impressive to the femi- 
nine reader that obedience in a wife 
may appear which consents to wear 
an old gown at court when a 
husband requests it, and however 
satisfactory it may be to learn that 
Queen Guinevere afterwards herself 
attires her ina more becoming robe, 
we doubt whether even a woman 
will read without surprise that the 


jealous fury is to bid his wife put 
on her ‘worst and meanest dress,’ 
and that a profligate lover finds in 
this unsuitable suit such a proof of 
marital neglect as to hold out an 
encouragement to himself for the 
expression of a passion dishonour- 
able at once to the woman who is 
made to hear it and tothe man who 
avows it. But the progress of this 


first suggestion of a husband's disclosure is full of poetical beauty: 


Then rose Limours and looking at his feet, 
Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fail, 
Crost and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 
Bow’'d at her side and utter’d whisperingly : 


‘Enid, the pilot star of my lone life, 
Enid my early and my only love, 
Enid the loss of whom has turn’d me wild— 
What chance is this? how is it I see you here? 
You are in my power at last, are in my power. 
Yet fear me not: I call mine own self wild, 
But keep a touch of sweet civility 
Here in the heart of waste and wilderness. 
I thought, but that your father came between, 
In former days you saw me favourably. 
And if it were so do not keep it back : 
Make mea little happier: let me know it: 
Owe you me nothing for a life half-lost ¢ 
Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you are. 
And, Enid, you and he, I see it with joy— 
You sit apart, you do not speak to him, 
You come with no attendance, page or maid, 
To serve you—does he love you as of old? 
For, call it lovers’ quarrels, yet I know 
Tho’ men may bicker with the things they love, 
They would not make them laughable in all eyes, 
Not while they loved them ; and your wretched dress, 
A wretched insult on you, dumbly speaks 
Your story, that this man loves you no more. 
Your beauty is no beauty to him now: 
A common chance—right well I know it—pall’d— 
For I know men: nor will you win him back, 
For the man’s love once gone never returns. 
But here is one who loves you as of old ; 
With more exceeding passion than of old : 
Good, speak the word: my followers ring him round : 
He sits unarm’d ; I hold a finger up ; 
They understand : no; I do not mean blood : 
Nor need yon look so scared at what I say : 
My malice is no deeper than a moat, 
No stronger than a wall: there is the keep ; 
He shall not cross us more ; speak but the word : 
Or speak it not; but then by Him that made me 
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The one true lover which you ever had, 
I will make use of.all the power I have. 
O pardon me! the madness of that hour, 


When first I parted from you, moves me yet.’ 


At this the tender sound of his own voice 
And sweet self-pity, or the fancy of it, 
Made his eye moist; but Enid fear’d his eyes, 
Moist as they were, wine-heated from the feast. 


The subject of Vivien, the second 
in succession, is skilfully treated, 
but beyond all measure painful to 
dwellupon: thehoneyedartificesand 
bold advances of a bad woman, and 
the gradual subjugation of an un- 
fortunate old a falling into 
her clutches, detailed with circum- 
stantial minuteness, surpass the 
proper limits of the disagreeable, 
and are only the more revolting 
from the accuracy with which they 
are described. The painting is as- 
tonishingly clever, but it is impos- 
sible to look at the picture without 
aversion. We pass on willingly to 
the more pleasing pain of Elaine’s 
story. As far as the course of the 
narrative is concerned, it differs very 
little from that contained in Sir 
Thomas Mallory’s History of King 
Arthur. 
Elaine’s love is refined and elevated 
by the poet, and claims as much 
sympathy as an unrequited feminine 
affection ever can do. Its purity 
and constant tenderness are grateful 
to the feelings, opposed to the guilty 
tumults of Lancelot and the Queen; 
and it is only a pity that the more 


But the character of 


innocent affection is not the less 
humiliated, and that the compassion 
excited for its victim is somewhat 
shadowed by contempt. 

Miss Austen has named as the 
only cure for a disappointed heart, 
‘another lover ;’ and~Shakspeare 
is of the same opinion when he 
gives Juliet to Romeo in exchange 
for Rosalind. 

‘I pray thee,’ says Romeo to the 
friar, who being not a man of the 
world wonders at his change, 

Chide not: she whom I love now, 

Doth grace for grace, and love for love 
allow ; 

The other did not so. 


And such is no doubt the course of 
comfort that human nature takes 
when it is in its senses; but Elaine 
was transported altogether beyond 
the region of judgment into exile 
and slavery under the unrelenting 
despotic dominion of the one passion, 
and therefore when Lancelot offered 
his reasonable suggestions for her 
consolation, she was incapable of 
admitting their truth, and swooned 
away. The love that moved her is 
sweetly spoken : 
And she said 


‘ Not to be with you, not to see your face— 

Alas for me then, my good days are done.’ 

‘ Nay, noble maid,’ he answer'd, ‘ ten times nay ! 
This is not love: but love's first flash in youth, 
Most common: yea I know it of mine own self: 
And you yourself will smile at your own self 
Hereafter, when you yield your flower of life 

To one more fitly yours, not thrice your age: 
And then will 1, for true you are and sweet 


Beyond mine old belief in womanhood, 
More specially should your good knight be poor, 
Endow you with broad land and territory 
Even to the half my realm beyond the seas, 
So that would make you happy: furthermore, 
Ev'n to the death, as tho’ you were my blood, 
In all your quarrels will I be your knight. 
This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake, 
And more than this I cannot,’ 

While he spoke 
She neither blush’d nor skook, but deathly-pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then replied ; 
* Of all this will I nothing ;’ and so fell, 
And thus they bore her swooning to her tower. 


Elaine came to her death by this appears in the life of the other three 
fatal love; but still more fatal it prominent characters in the poem. 
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The blindness of Arthur in his dis- 
honour, the treachery of Lancelot, 
and the continued sinning of the 
Queen, are far more grieving spec- 
tacles. Lancelot, better than the 
partner of his iniquity, not having 

He spoke and ceased 


Elaine. 
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the vital principle of honour wholly 
extinct within him, undergoes, before 
the dread of detection comes, the 
stings of conscience, and the dark 
interior of his mind is finely indi- 
cated to us in the following lines: 


: the lily maid Elaine, 


Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

The great and guilty love he bare the Queen, 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one, 

The flower of all the west and all the world, 
Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 

And drove him into wastes and solitudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul. 

Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the goodliest man, 
That ever among ladies ate in Hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes, 
However marr’d, of more than twice her years, 
Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom. 


Here we follow the divided cur- 
rent of the two hearts in their deep 
emotion. The touches descriptive of 
Lancelot’s person worn and marred, 
and suggestive to Elaine of his 
heroic prowess, bring the reader into 
oe with the spirit in which 
she beholds him, while those floods 


of remorse which roll over his soul 
in wastes and solitudes bear on with 
them in their high tide our strong 
compassion. Elaine makes no re- 
sistance to an affection that brings 
with it sensations of reverence and 
devotion pleasing to a gentle nature 
and free from all semblance of harm: 


And all night long his face before her lived, 
As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest? so the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep, 
ca * * * 


And peradventure had he seen her first 

She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man; but now 

The shackles of an old love straiten’d him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


So crime brings down its heavy 
forfeitures, making the life of the 
innocent the sacrifice. So Ophelia’s 
tragedy was wrought by Gertrude’s 
vice; and so Aspatia’s, in the Maid’s 
Tragedy, by Evadne’s. Tennyson, 
in spirit, often reminds us of our 
great Elizabethan dramatists, though 
he does not affect those tricks of 
language by which some writers 
hope to arrive at a resemblance of 


them, and though he is not in any 
single instance an imitator. We 
may be suffered here to dwell for a 
moment on the picture of Aspatia in 
The Maid’s Tragedy, as a graceful 
image of a rejected love; and no 
scorn may mingle with the pangs of 
her disprized affection, for she was 
not won unsought, but sued and 
conquered in the legitimate way, and 
then cast off. She is described as 






































































































































Heart stricken ; 
Her watery eyes are ever bent to earth, 
She carries with her an infectious grief 
That strikes all her beholders. She will sing 
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The mournfull’st things that ever ear hath heard, 
And sigh and sing again ; and when the rest 

Of our young ladies in their happy moods 

Teil mirthful tales in course, she will bring forth 
A story of the silent death of some 

Forsaken virgin, in such phrase and with 

So sad a look, that ere she end, alas ! 

She’ll send them weeping one by one away. 


Tennyson’s piercing insight into 
the affections of the human heart in 
its uneasy fluctuations, in its secret 
shiftings, in its hidden palpitations, 
is powerfully exhibited in the 

uarrel between Lancelot and the 
Setea, when the Queen is stirred 


concerning the manner of his ac- 
quaintance with Elaine. Some no- 
tion of the passionate fervour of 
the poetry may be given by the 
accompanying extract, though the 
necessity for curtailment in these 
pages is a serious injury to the 


by false rumours afloat at court poet:— 


All in an oriel on the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward the stream, 
They met, and Lancelot kneeling utter’d, ‘ Queen, 
Lady, my liege, in whom I have my joy, 
Take, what I had not won except for you, 
Thése jewels, and make me happy, making them 
An armlet for the roundest arm on earth, 
Or necklace for a neck to which the swan’ 
Is tawnier than her cygnet’s r 

* ae e * * 


While thus he spoke, half turn’d away, the Queen 
Brake from the vast oriel-embowering vine 
Leaf after leaf, and tore, and cast them off, 
Till all the place whereon she stood was green ; 
Then, when he ceased, in one cold passive hand 
Received at once and laid aside the gems 
There on a table near her, and replied. 


‘It may be, I am quicker of belief 
Than you believe me, Lancelot of the Lake. 
Our bond is not the bond of man and wife. 
This good is in it, whatsoe’er of ill, 
It can be broken easier. I for you 
This many a year have done despite and wrong 
To one whom ever in my heart of hearts 
1 did acknowledge nobler. What are these? 
Diamonds for me! they had been thrice their worth 
Being your gift, had you not lost your own. 
To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as the giver’s. Not for me! 
For her! for your new fancy. Only this 
Grant me, I pray you: have your joys apart. 
I doubt not that however changed, you keep 
So much of what is graceful : and myself 
Would shun to break those bounds of courtesy 
In which as Arthur’s queen I move and rule: 
So cannot speak my mind. An end to this! 
A strange one! yet I take it with Amen. 
So pray you, add my diamonds to her pearls ; 
Deck her with these ; tell ber, she shines me down ; 
An armlet for an arm to which the Queen’s 
Is haggard, or a necklace for a neck 
O as much fairer—as a faith once fair 
Was richer than these diamonds—hers not mine— 
Nay, by the mother of our Lord himself, 
Or hers or mine, mine now to work my will— 
She shall not have them.’ 

Saying which she seized, 

And, thro’ the casement standing wide for heat, 
Flung them, and down they flash’d, and smote the stream. 
Then from the smitten surface flashed, as it were, 











Sir Lancelot. 


Diamonds to meet them, and they past away. 






Then while Sir Lancelot leant, in half disgust 
At love, life, all things, on the window ledge, 
Close underneath his eyes, and right across 
Where these had fallen, slowly past the barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 

Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 


But the wild Queen, who saw not, burst away 
To weep and wail in secret ; and the barge, 
On to the palace-doorway sliding, paused. 


The floating of the barge, bearing 
the dead body of Elaine, beneath 
the window from which Lancelot 
leans and looks, across the same 
spot where the rejected jewels are 

ung by the Queen’s hand, is im- 
pressive ; the sounding movement 
of the storm is lulled, and solemnly 
and reverently we pass on with ‘that 
dark freight, a vanished life,’ into a 
deep quiet where we hear only 
the self-upbraiding murmurs of 
Lancelot’s conscience. With these 
repentings the story of Elaine is 
fitly closed ; and thence we are led 
by a natural transition to the Idyll 
of Guinevere, when, where the guilt 
is, the great axe falls ; when in the 
sinful heart of the Queen that 
trouble begins to work which is the 
fruit of the fear of detection ; when 
the fact that the eyes of a jealous 
foe have been upon her in one of 
her unwary moments strikes into 
her soul, and she begins to eat her 
meals in feur, and to feel that it 
were better to be with the dead. 
The retribution of this hour is not 
softened by the grace of repentance. 
We cannot accord to the distur- 
bances of terror the charity that is 
due to the better relentings of con- 
science. It may be that conscience 
can be roused to life by fear, but 
that is the nobler part of conscience 
which is called into existence by 
higher motives, and which acts in- 
dependently of the dread of dis- 
covery. neelot’s nature is, as 
we have before said, less depraved 
than the Queen’s; he is haunted 
by the sense of wrong, he suffers 
the sorrow of transgression be- 
fore the chance of exposure ap- 
pears; and his temptation is the 

ater. Neither is the amount of 

is treachery so enormous; he is 
not wedded to another; he is not 
keeping up the semblance of another 
love. His honour rooted in dis- 
honour stood, but still it was a kind 
of honour, and we see with pity the 





advancing strides of the Nemesis 
that is to crush him. But as the 
same Nemesis moves on to overtake 
the Queen, the action of pity is 
suspended by the sense of justice. 
The retribution is a work of neces- 
sity ; it would be:impossible to let 
her depart in peace. The majesty - 
and the beauty that crowned her, 
the homage and the reverence that 
attended her, must be seen in de- 
gradation. The illusion of her life 
must be dispelled: she must learn 
what she is. 


Make but the offender better (says 
Mr. Babbage in the chapter on the 
nature of future punishments in _ his 
Bridgewater Treatise), and he is already 
punished. Memory, that treacherous 
friend but faithful monitor, recalls the 
existence of the past to a mind now 
imbued with finer feelings, with sterner 
notions of justice than when it enacted 
the deeds thus punished by their recol- 
lection. 


And there is much truth in this. 
The scourge, the brand, the bitter 
fast, may be hard to bear, but 
they are not so hard as the pangs 
within—not so hard as the dealings 
of the soul when it rises in strife 
against itself. In the greatest work 
of our greatest poet, when the 
spirit of Hamlet’s father charges 
him tospeak daggers, buttousenone, 
he knows this; he’ knows how that 
miserable mother, rank and gross 
though she be in nature, must be 
appalled when her vice is set plainly 
before her eyes—when the words 
of another shall take the part that 
conscience should have taken, and 
force her to look upon her iniquity. 
Words indeed they are when 
spoken, so terrible to hear, that the 
poisoned cup seems a sweet potion 
after them; and Gertrude’s forfeit 
is paid in that awful scene of her 
life rather than in herdeath. ‘Oh, 
Hamlet, speak no more,’ cries the 
unhappy woman, in her inward 
struggles: 
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Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 


Shakspeare has not invested the 
character of Gertrude with any 
poetical beauty. There is no idea 
suggested by her presence but that 
of feebleness and vice, and as she 
is addressed by her son she becomes 
an object of utter disgust. The 
words in which he describes her 
course of life are such as make it 
loathsome to every sense—there is 
no strain of sentiment sung over 
her transgression. She is made the 
subject of unpitying contempt. 
The audience or the reader turns 
from her with a fixed aversion, not 
falling into the death-like trance of 
compassion, into the 

Oh lasso ! 
Quanti dolci pensier, quanto desio 
Mend costoro al doloroso passo, 


with which Dante is subdued by 
the celebrated history of the fall of 
Francesca da Rimini. But Dante 
was compassionate not without 
reason. Francesca was the victim 
of fraud, and cruelty, and strong 
temptation; the deceived rather 
than the deceiver—her punishment, 
the second circle of the Inferno; 
her revenge, the sympathy of the 
whole civilized world. o less a 
sympathy has the poet obtained for 
her. In the space of eighteen lines 
hetells the story, and those eighteen 
lines have been translated into 
every European tongue. They have 
been read and quoted till they have 
been heard even where they could 
not be read, and the 


Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, 
associated with that sad history, 
may be said to have passed into a 
proverb. 

This story is not the finest pas- 
sage in Dante’s work, but it is 
undoubtedly the most popular ; for 
though not without some exercise 
of the imagination, some labour 
of the thought, its essentially 
poetical characteristics may be duly 
prized, it bears with it, indepen- 
dently of those, a sentiment and a 
passion, which are easy to under- 
stand. It is, then, not the ad- 
mirable skill, not the exquisite 
combinations of the poet in his 


working out of this scene, that the 
general reader cares for. He does 
not pause to analyse; he simply 
acknowledges the sway of passion 
and of suffering. Many a frail and 
foolish woman may have entered in 
her diary the passionate phrases of 
Francesca’s history without the re- 
motest notion of their true value ; 
and there is no doubt that the 
effect of the punishment upon the 
mind is far inferior to that of the 
passion; the punishment being re- 
ceived as fiction, and the passion 
recognised as truth. 

How far the poet is answerable 
for the moral influences of his work 
in all its bearings, is a matter of 
grave consideration, which it would 
occupy too long a space to discuss 
here; but it is certain that a kind 
of moral government is demanded 
by the reader, and that we require 
to see the condemnation of crime in 
the development of the poem. The 
~ must act as judge, and sentence 

is criminals, or- we are left un- 
satisfied. He must be the Minos 
of his own circle. He is not re- 
quired to point a moral; if he ate 
tempts that indeed he ceases to be 
a poet ; but he is required to assume 
the complete dominion of the world 
of his own creation, and to let us 
feel in the final dispensation of 
events that he is a righteous ruler. 

Clytemnestra and Medea, Lady 
Macbeth and Gertrude, Richard, 
Macbeth, Othello, and Iago, must 
make the immediate sacrifice for 
their crimes to their audience ; and 
the sacrifice must be sufficient or 
the sense of justice is a 

Tennyson’s Guinevere is con> 
demned—the sentence is pro- 
nounced. She is cast down from 
her high estate—she is divided for 
ever from the object of her sinful 
love, and renounced by the sove- 
reign lord whom she learns to reve- 
rence too late. She embraces the 
only resource left in life, and enters 
a convent. A _ severe fate for 
such a woman—dull, cold, mono- 
tonous—tedious nuns and petty 
cares. A woman whose nature 
could not find much delight in 
prayer, and whose past life must 
have made the fruits of meditation 
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bitter. We are told that she made 
a good abbess, but soon died, and 
it is quite natural that she should 
die soon. 

She has no son, like Clytemnestra 
and Gertrude, to rise and avenge 
the injured father. 

But she has disgrace; the walls 
of the nunnery are not strong 
enough to shield her from con- 
tumely’; and the sound of public 
opinion reaches her through the 
voice of a littlenovice at the convent. 
Afterwards her soul is pierced to its 
inmost core by the magnanimity of 
Arthur in the hour of his just 
wrath. 

Nothing can be finer than this 
scene between the two; and the 
figure of Arthur rises here into sig- 
nificance and grandeur. Let the 
reader pause long upon the extracts 
here given, upon the imperfect re- 
pentings of the Queen, the erring 
thought that even in the hour of 


- Guinevere. 
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penance wanders back to the lawless 
pleasure, the blow struck at that mo- 
ment of guilty indulgence by the 
arrival of the great King, his ex- 
hortations, just, strong, and Chris- 
tian in their spirit; the sense of 
abasement in the unhappy woman 
that follows from them, and the 
tardy recognition of his true nobi- 
lity, of his crowning virtue, of the 
heroic proportions of his character, 
dwarfing those of Lancelot by com- 
parison, and bringing with it the 
sternest retribution. All these 
things are conceived and executed 
with such a thought, and with such 
a hand as are to be matched only 
in the greatest scenes of the greatest 
dramatist the world has yet seen. 
The passion is, in the highest sense 
of the word, dramatic—the move- 
ment is majestic—the picture is pre- 
sented to the mind in colours that 
cannot die; the pathos is true, ten- 
der, and solemn :— 


But help me, heaven, for surely I repent. 

For what is true repentance but in thought— 
Not ev’n in inmost thought to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to us: 
And I have sworn never to see him more, 


To see him more.’ 


And ev’n in saying this, 
Her memory from old habit of the mind 


Went slipping back upon the golden days 

In which she saw him first, when Lancelot came. 
teputed the best knight and goodliest man, 

Ambassador, to lead her to his lord 

Arthur, and led her forth, and far ahead 

Of his and her retinue moving, they, 

Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 

And sport and tilts and pleasure, (for the time 
Was maytime, and as yet no sin was dream/'d,) 
Rods under groves that look’d a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 

That seem’d the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth, 
And on from hill to hill, and every day 

Beheld at noon in some delicious dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised 

For brief repast or afternoon repose 


By couriers gone before. 


* * 


* * 


But when the Queen immersed in such a trance, 
And moving thro’ the past unconsciously, 
Came to that point, when first she saw the King 
Ride toward her from the city, sigh’d to find 
Her journey done, glanc'd at him, thought him cold, 
High, self-contain’d, and passionless, not like him, 
‘Not like my Lancelot’—while she brooded thus 
And grew half-guilty in her thoughts again, 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
A murmuring whisper thro’ the nunnery ran, 


Then.on a sudden a cry, ‘the King.’ 
Stiff-stricken, listening ; but when armed feet 


She sat 
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Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 

Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 

And grovell’d with her face against the floor : 
There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King: 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 

Pause by her ; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous and hollow like a Ghost’s 

Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed the King’s. 


* Liest thou here so low, the child of one 
I honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame ? 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 
The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea. 
Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right arm, 
The mightiest of my knights, abode with me, 
Have everywhere about this land of Christ 
In twelve great battles ruining overthrown. 
And knowest thou now from whence I come—from him, 
From waging bitter war with him: and he, 
That did not shun to smite me in worse way, 
Had yet that grace of courtesy in him left, 
He spared to lift his hand against the King 
Who made him knight : but many a knight was slain. 
* * * * 
Fear not : thou shalt be guarded till my death. 
Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err’d not, that I march to meet my doom. 
Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I the King should greatly care to live ; 
For thou hast spoilt the purposes of my life. 
Bear with me for the last time while I show, 
Ev’n for thy sake, the sin which thou hast sinn’d. 
* * * * 
I hold that man the worst of public foes 
Who either for his own or children’s sake, 
To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the house : 
For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 
She like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young. 
Worst of the worst were that man he that reigns ! 
Better the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 
The mockery of my people, and their bane.’ 


He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 
Then waiting by the doors the warhorse neigh’d 
As at a friend’s voice, and he spake again. 


‘ Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 





The Queen’s Repentance. 


(When first I learnt thee hidden here) is past. 
The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 
And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 
Lo ! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives : do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty, such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 
I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine. 

So * * x 


But hither shall I never come again, 
Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 
Farewell !’ 

+ * * * 


Then she stretch’d out her arms and cried aloud 
‘Oh Arthur!’ there her voice brake suddenly, 
Then—as a stream that spouting from a cliff 
Fails in mid air, but gathering at the base 
Re-makes itself, and flashes down the vale— 

Went on in passionate utterance. 


It seems a pity to interrupt such must call upon the reader to consider 
a scene by acomment, and yet we the perfect beauty of this simile. 


‘Gone—my lord! 
Gone thro’ my sin to slay and to be slain ! 
And he forgave me, and I could not speak. 
Farewell? I should have answer'd his farewell. 
His mercy choked me. Gone, my lord the King, 
My own true lord! how dare I call him mine ? 
The shadow of another cleaves to me, 
And makes me one pollution: he, the King, 
Call'd me polluted: shall I kill myself? 
What help in that? I cannot kill my sin, 
If soul be soul ; nor can I kill my shame ; 
No, nor by living can I live it down. 
The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to months, 
The months will add themselves and make the years, 
The years will roll into the centuries, 
And mine will ever be a name of scorn. 
T must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 
Let the world be ; that is but of the world. 
What else? what hope? I think there was a hope, 
Except he mock’d me when he spake of hope ; 
His hope he call'd it ; but he never mocks, 
For mockery is the fume of little hearts. 
And blessed be the King, who hath forgiven 
My wickedness to him, and left me hope 
That in mine own heart I can live:down sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ah great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights— 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below, 
Would not look up, or half-despised the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb— 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air 
That pure severity of perfect light— 
I wanted warmth and colour which I found 
Tn Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another’ 
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With this extract we may well con- 
clude our notice. As we have pro- 
ceeded in it, how has our labour 
been rewarded by an increasing de- 
light; how has the knowledge of 
the poet, growing with the medita- 
tion on his pages, brought with it 
added sense of beauty ; added love. 


*Intanto voce fu per me udita ; 
Onorate l’altissimo poeta.’ 


Upon a noble work such should 
ever be the effect of an attempt at 
criticism, acting as the glass which 
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directed to the heavens, wins from 
their far depths new revelations of 
moving, shining worlds unseen by 
the common eye. But the same 
glass will also show the dark spots 
in the sun. We have endeavoured 
to use our instrument of observation 
honestly. Just homage is not ser- 
vility. Lavish and indiscriminate 
praise may be grateful to those who 
can possess little without it; but to 
the great poet, the most welcome 
reverence must be the reverence of 
truth. 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL DRAMA OF SPAIN. 
BY J. R. CHORLEY. 


—_—_—— 


Cuapter III. 
PRINCIPLES. 


Tas last chapter having shown 
some of the outlines of Spanish 
Comedy, we now proceed to ex- 
amine what is special in its inner 
structure,—as embodying certain 
eculiarities, social an moral. 
hat it gives a view of life 
widely differing from our own, has 
already been observed; it will pre- 
sently be seen to what essential 
oints this difference extends. It 
as been too much slighted by 
those who have hitherto written on 
the subject ;* and, as I believe, some 
chief errors,’ both of those who ad- 
mire and of those who depreciate, 
have arisen from not sufficiently re- 
garding it. The former are apt to 
forget that the sympathies they 
have acquired cannot be awakened 
at first sight in those to whom it 
presents the image of a strange 
world. The latter, finding it strange, 
are prone to condemn, as wild or un- 
pleasing, what they would have 
found alive with spirit and sense, 
had they first become familiar with 
the relations, habits, and ideas on 
which it turns. 

On every stage, the measure of 
power and effect is found in con- 
formity with the manners and no- 
tions of the time and place to which 
it belongs. Wherever similar con- 


ditions prevail, everything depends 
on the ability of the poet; to whom 
the hearer listens without impedi- 
ment, standing, as it were, face to 
face with him. The force of his 
conceptions, the special character of 
his genius and fancy, and the art with 
which he fashions known materials, 
may be enjoyed as freshly as when 
they first appeared. Were it thus 
in the present instance, difference 
of language alone would be no 
great obstacle ; and we might follow 
the performance in the closet nearly 
as well as a Castilian reader, at 
least, of the seventeenth century. 
But it is not and cannot be thus. 
The dramatist does not only speak 
in a foreign language: his very 
thoughts, as well as the elements 
with which he deals, are mostly 
foreign to us; for every sentence 
he requires an interpreter. Before 
we can barely understand, even, 
we must study the complexion of 
his ideas: before we can enjoy. we 
must learn to sympathize with him. 
And the necessity and difficulty of 
the process are both in proportion 
to the distance that separates his 
world from ours. 

It has been urged, indeed, that 
this world of his never had a real 
prototype. We are to believe that 





* The all but entire omission of any express reference to what is peculiar in 
this respect to the Spanish drama, is the only important defect of Von Schack's 


excellent work. 
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the life and ideas which it por- 
trays are a poetic invention, either 
based on traditions of things 
— past, or ae arbitrary 
and phantasmal ; the furniture of a 
conventional Utopia, in short, got 
up for stage uses only, with no more 
of local truth than that travesty of 
classic fable which forms the my- 
thology of Italian opera. Its stories 
and its ethics are alike romantic 
and false.* You cannot conceive a 
mode of society admitting of the 
events or subsisting on the prin- 
ciples exhibited in Spanish Comedy. 

Even were this true, it would still 
be indispensable to study the notions 
that animate the imaginary scene, 
if it be worth while to approach it 
at all. The system, whatever its 
origin, is as consistent and positive 
as any reality could be; and is so 
interwoven with every fibre of this 
body of poetry, that there is no 
fair alternative between tracing out 
its several threads, and discarding 
the whole as a tissue of absurdities. 
The modern ideas that we bring to 
a first reading of these plays, so far 
from suflicing to the true conception 
of their merits, will often lead us 
directly to misconceive them: so 
that we must set the glass to a new 
focus, suited to the original point of 
vision, if we care to see what the 
poet really meant, or wish to par- 
take of such pleasure as his work 
was intended to give. This indeed 
is the golden rule of profit in all 
works of art, of what kind soever: 
and it would apply to the present 
case, even were the image set up 
on the stage as mere a phantom as 
sceptical critics believe it to have 
been. 

The belief, however, is unfounded. 
The slightest glance, indeed, at the 
history of this Drama, might of 
itself convince candid and intelli- 
gent minds that it must be errone- 
ous. No truly national theatre 
—no institution, I will say, what- 
ever, whether for use or for pas- 
time, created and kept alive, not 
by the whimsies of a few, but by 
the cordial suffrage of all—ever was 
or ever will be made up of moon- 
shine. That Spanish Comedy was 
popular to its core—that it was, be- 
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yond all that have ever flourished, 
a child and fondling of the universal 
national will—has never, I believe, 
been denied. And to suppose a 
thing thus begotten and fostered a 
mere painted doll, a toy of romantic 
invention, like nothing actually 
extant; or even to imagine it at 
best a caricature of life, in which 
some features of the time are dis- 
torted, some of an older time re- 
vived, others belonging to no time 
or place at all, added,—thus making 
a mixed monstrosity like that: of 
Horace’s lecture to the Pisos;— 
this, I say, on any fair reference, 
& priori, to the law of the case, 

ill be found a presumption than 
which perhaps none more extrava-. 
gant has ever been advanced. 

On that law I must not dilate; 
but this at least it will be proper 
to say. The first absolute rule for 
a popular stage is this :—whatever it 
shows must accord with the present 
consciousness of the spectators ; in 
other words, it must speak to 
their minds, as well as to their 
ears, in a known language. Not that 
the exhibition is bound to be a 
literal transcript of what is done 
and felt every day by every one. 
On the contrary, its virtue lies in 
the art with which familiar elements 
are recomposed and filled up, so as 
to appear in new and heightened 
forms, with a perfection unseen in 
common life, but developed on a 
common principle: thereby fulfil- 
ling what Bacon defines as the 
office of poetry in general, ‘ accom- 
modating the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind.’ All, I 
say, is rounded, coloured, and ex- 
panded; but so that all harmonizes 
with the ruling tone of opinion and 
belief. Incidents, characters, and 
passions are permitted or required 
to go beyond the range of ordinary 
experience—never to run counter to 
it. They cannot be such as every 
one has seen, but are such as every 
one may conceive. And this con- 
ception, when any large public is 
in question—not to say an obstinate 
self-occupied Spanish public of the 
seventeenth century—can only be 
drawn from the general feeling and 
observation of all. 


* This, with respect at least to some of its prominent features, seems to be 


Ticknor’s opinion. 
VOL. LX. No. CCCLYII. 


See Hist. of Spanish Literature, ii. 364-5. 
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Thus, while every true drama 
gives, not the very acts and words 
of a people, but an image of what 
they think possible and praisewor- 
thy, presented in action and speech 
—the quintessence, so to speak, 
rather than the raw material of 
their existence—this image, ideally 
raised above the plain level of fact, 
can only be sustained on a basis of 
essential truth recognised by the 
audience. The deeds and qualities 
extolled are such as they are prone 
to admire. They will hear nothin 
reproached but what they rega 
with aversion: the morals enforced 
or implied they have learned to re- 
spect, if they do not always prac- 
tise. In the choice and treatment 
of incidents more latitude is allowed. 
But even this license is controlled 
by the general conceptions of the 

ublic; and where the scene is 

omestic and of their own time, the 
bounds of probability cannot be 
safely transgressed. 

Such, in brief, is the law of 
the me ee the drama exists 
as a livi orm of try.* A 
theatre, re exhibitions of which are 
merely fantastic or artificial, may 
for a while be the amusement of a 
class, but will never be the lasting 
delight of an entire people: in- 
credulus odit. 

An objection may be raised on 
this point which must not pass un- 
answered. The rule, like all that 
concern men, not mathematics, .is 
given as an expression of what is 
true in the main, minor qualifica- 
tions notwithstanding. f such, 
two only in the present case seem to 
require notice. 

1. The delight in impossible fic- 
tions, found among the ignorant at 
all times, and not unfelt during the 
prime of the Spanish drama. 

2. The growth, on every stage 
that flourishes long, of conventions 
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purely theatrical, which gradually 
encroach on, and may at last en- 
— supersede, the types of actual 
ife. 

As to the first, the contradiction 
is more apparent than real. In 
seasons apt for the birth of scenic 
art, the people are neither learned 
nor sceptical. Imagination is in ad- 
vance of judgment; and fancy, when 
excited, can hardly take wing with- 
out finding itself at once in a region 
of wonder, that encompasses the 
limited world of present know- 
ledge. eee that narrow sphere 
there is nothing to define the bounds 
of the possible and im ible; no 
limit, practically, to belief, because 
no comparison with what is known : 
of the unknown men have not yet 
learned to doubt. Yet even here, 
so far as their positive notions can 
reach, no violation of nature will 
please. It is in events and pheno- 
mena which they are unable to 
test, that the marvellous is dis- 
played; the motives and manners 
on which it acts are always 
human and familiar. In the wildest 
forms of popular fable you find the 
personages liking and disliking, 
wishing and wondering, just as they 
would in the common ways of life : 
however far their fancies may fly, 
their feelings are still at home. 
False motives and sentiments find 
no favour out of the nursery. The 
liberties taken with matter of fact, 
who can arraign, when no limit to 
—e has yet been discovered ? 

ut of men’s desires and emotions, 
every man can judge; and in these, 
accordingly, fable always clings to 
nature. 

Herein lies ‘a distinction, the 
meaning of which has escaped our 
censors of the popular love of fable. 
That imagination is credulous in 
the dawn of positive knowledge, 
need not be denied; but this, if 


* Although this law acts most promptly on the stage, there is no class of poetry 


exempt from its operation. 


Amadises and Astreas flourish so long only as fine 


letters belong exclusively to idle nobles and courtiers. As soon as other classes 
begin to take part in the enjoyment, literature becomes less artificial, and Fancy, 


divorced from Nature, loses credit. 


As the circle expands, the more earnest ten- 


dency, aided by the process itself that opens the field to a wider public, constantly 
gains ground, and at last so far predominates that imagination, if not suppressed, 


is constrained to serve as the handmaid of reality. 


The transition, always gradual, 


may be a work of centuries ; its more rapid or tardy consummation, however, will 
be found mainly to depend on the rate of advance from partial to general culture ; 
and this movement, wherever it occurs, may be seen producing the same effect, 
according to the stage of progress, in the literature of all nations. 
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justly weighed, is no proof that at 
any season there is in men, how- 
ever rude, a natural relish for what 
they feel to be incredible. The very 
contrary may fairly be maintained 
on the grounds here indicated. 

As to the second head, there can 
be no doubt of the proneness of long 
stage habit to beget a merely his- 
trionic system, which, as it tends to 
grow more and more artificial, so 
will nature ever further recede into 
the background. Nor can it be 
denied that this tendency is a radi- 
cally false one; the first symptom 
of which is decline, and its preva- 
lence dissolution. It is in this 
way, indeed, that the fate which 
seems to allow but a limited 
space to ~~ class of art, plainly 
declares itself on the stage. The 
admitted vice of the propensity, 
therefore, implies no contradiction 
to what has been said of the living 
drama. For it is no condition of 
life; but a disease, that weakens, and, 
in the absence of other causes of 
decay, would of itself destroy it. 
By the time that audiences lowe 
become content with a mimic world 
of actors, with empty stage tra- 
ditions existing on the boards only, 
dramatic art has already given place 
to a mode of composition essentiall 
mechanical ; and from thencefort. 
the theatre—whetherit growmean or 
splendid, whether old master-works 
be wholly cast away, or partially 
survive among other unrealities, 
after they have become obsolete— 
can no longer be truly described as 
popular or national. 

nm general principles, then, it 
might be concluded that what is 
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we know the Spanish was, must 
have had a real prototype in the 
Spain of its day; and if so, the 
more singular its features, the more 
closely would they deserve to be 
studied; and this, where the man- 
ners of a nation are in question, 
might be urged on behalf of pur- 
poses graver than those of just 
criticism or genial enjoyment. But 
the conclusion does not rest on 
hypothesis alone. Although, as 
already remarked, there is no other 
picture of this curious social phasis 
so lively as that which the drama 
gives,—while many expressive, and 
most of the minor traits, are now 
to be found in its sketches only— 
still, on essential points, we have 
other authentic records, sufficient to 
attest its substantial life-likeness. 
The evidence has been collected 
by modern industry from various 
quarters. It lies scattered at large 
over many obscure tracts of Spanish 
literature ; much of it imbedded in 
masses of foreign matter: and 
where found in a simpler form, the 
details are rarely so complete as 
could be desired. Of such materials 
it would be impossible to give even 
a cursory description. I must con- 
tent myself with naming some of the 
more accessible authorities in a 
note:* adding, without fear of 
contradiction on inquiry, that 
there is now bond = proof, 
extant and producible, showing 
that, due allowance made for the 
scenic mode, this drama, in all 
that determines its special charac- 
ter, truly reflected the image of its 
time—tinged, of course, by the 
medium through which it passed, 


set forth on a stage such as as are all poetic representations. 


* In the fourth volume of Hartzenbusch’s excellent edition of Calderon (Bib. de 
Autores Espaiioles), sée the Appendix, which contains many illustrative extracts 
from contemporary sources. Cabrera’s Relaciones de la Corte, Madrid, 1857, I have 
already cited. His notices of manners are many and valuable, the more so because 


of the cursory manner in which he sets them down. The Avisos de Pellicer, a kind 
of contemporary newsletter of the period, have been printed by Valladares in the 
Semanario Erudito, of Madrid. Some illustrations will be found in Aarsen v. 
Somerdyk’s Voyage d’Espagne, Cologne, 1666; more in the three volumes with 
the same title by M* D’Aulnoy, who visited Spain at a later period (4th edit., La 
Haye, 1705). Her testimony is of importance because so late ; since if such traits 
as she describes were still prominent at a time when the old manners were far gone 
in decay, it may be conceived what they must have been while in full life. I say 
‘nothing of the novelists, who paint the same manners, because their stories 
were addressed to a more limited public than the dramatists’, and they are a weaker 
authority. I will only observe that where all, in whatever department, conspire 
in descriptions of a certain class, it requires more than ordinary courage to 
maintain the paradox that all are in a conspiracy to deceive. 
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This, on due evidence, we find in 
Spanish comedy; and not a mere 
Utopia, as some have imagined. It 
is strange enough, no doubt, to 
modern notions, often directly op- 
posed to them. Nor can any one 
familiarize himself at once with a 
scheme of life involving various 
propositions which would now be 
considered monstrous. Above all, 
it is hard for persons of a certain 
cast of mind to admit that a code so 
foreign to their habits of thinking 
ean ever have really been in force. 
I can only repeat that if so, the 
only rational course would be to 
keep altogether aloof from a thing 
which it can serve no good purpose 
to approach. To criticise on such 
an assumption—not to speak of 
enjoying—is an untoward attempt, 
the result of which must be a 
failure. Persons of liberal cultiva- 
tion may be invited to take a less 
peremptory attitude. The testimo- 
nies to which I have alluded will 
authorize them in so doing; and by 
proceeding in a reasonable course 
of observation they will best arrive 
at an understanding of this strange 
region. 

ere the points in which it differs 
from others are chiefly to be re- 
garded ; for here the difficulty lies. 
In dwelling upon these, moreover, 
the outlines, for the sake of clear- 
ness, must be drawn in stronger 
relief, it may be, than appears in 
any single example;—the object 
being to give the total effect of many 
several instances. These conditions 
the reader will bear in mind, as well 
as the purpose for which, on this 
occasion, the light is thrown on a 
part only of the structure of Spanish 
comedy. It would be most unfair 
to take the dissection of certain 
organs as a demonstration of the 
whole body. ‘The mould of the 
skeleton and the lines of the muscles 
determine the character of the living 
form ; but between a display of these 
and the body itself,—alive, with all 
its warm flesh and blood, with 
colour, breath, and motion,—how 
infinite is the distance ! 

The root of all that is in question 
may, I think, be traced down to a 
ground of intensely self-conscious 
individualism, which seems to under- 
lie all that is peculiar in Spanish 
character. In earlier times it pre- 
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sents itself without disguise, in the 
form of personal independence and 
fiery self-assertion; and from its 
action on the general ideas of 
worth and duty diffused through- 
out Europe by the development, 
on the feudal basis, of the in- 
stitution of chivalry, may be de- 
duced the qualities involved in the 
Castilian type of honour—over- 
weening self-assertion, punctilious 
resentment of offence, jealous main- 
tenance of privilege in title and 
office; the importance attached to 
purity of blood, and the high sense 
of the obligations aan to the 
claims of nobility. On this ground 
the mighty influences, political, 
social, and moral, let loose by the 
turn in Peninsular affairs that be- 
gan in the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, have, at the period which 
concerns us, now been working for 
more than a century; and a strange 
work they have made! What was 
once rude, simple, and vigorous, has 
become in some respects fancifully 
refined, in others altered or weak- 
ened, in all vastly complicated. It 
is a combination in which relics of 
the ferocity of warlike ages, and 
of the wild ways of personal in- 
dependence, are mingled with the 
courtesies and caprices of a time of 
luxury and ostentation, and forced 
into unnatural shapes by the high 
pressure of despotism in State and 
Church. 

In no respect has the new order 
of things gone farther than in re- 
gard to the throne. It would be 
impossible to raise the idea of 
Royalty above the place it holds in 
the drama. The older notion of 
kingship was high enough. As the 
summit and supreme type of no- 
bility, the sovereign was looked up 
to with a feeling of devotion, 
mingled with pride, by his Cavaliers, 
to whom nobility was all in all; 
although this feeling by no means 
implied submission in cases where 
the privilegeof the vassal was crossed 
bythe power of the Crown. Nordoes 
it appear that thetheory of allegiance 
was then understood to imply more 
than an obligation which was to a 
certain extent reciprocal. Even so 
understood, the obedience of the 
nobles, down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century and later, was by 
no means a constant virtue. The 
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‘loyalty’ which some writers ascribe 
to them will hardly be found in the 
records of history. On the con- 
trary, it may be asserted that per- 
sonal claims and interests take the 
foremost place throughout this 
period. There were not wanting, 
even, pretensions in the first class 
(ricos hombres) to rank, in the es- 
sentials of nobility, on a par with 
the Sovereign ; conceding a superi- 
ority in virtue of his office only. 
The form in which the peers of 
Aragon asserted this equality on 
the coronation of their kings, is well 
known ;* and the spirit, if not the 
letter, seems to have been the same 
among those old Asturian families 
who traced their pedigree from the 
days of Pelayo. Between the tenth 
and fifteenth centuries the great 
Crown vassals, often openly at war 
with the throne, always appear as 
if standing on their guard against 
it: and as the lesser gentry were 
for the most part attached to one or 
other of the high nobles, their 
loyalty was apt to be intercepted, if 
not a oniell by their immediate 
chiefs: Nor is this impression 
effaced by individual acts of de- 
votion, which occur rather as ex- 
ceptions than as examples; such, for 
instance, as the memorable deed of 
Guzman the Good. It may be 
uestioned, even in that case, whe- 
ther the hero did not regard his 
personal honour, as pledged to main- 
tain a post he ik undertaken to 
guard, rather than any general obli- 
gation to serve the King at such a 
terrible cost.f On the whole, I 
apprehend that the Spanish gentle- 
man of those days thought far more 
of what was due to himself, than of 
what he owed to the monarch. 
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Very different is the idea of the 
relation between subject and king 
in the period now before us. It 
must have been rapidly developed 
by the destruction of the national 
Liberties by the Crown, seconded 
by the teaching of the Church,— 
whose sudden increase of power, 
in alliance with the throne, dates 
from the same epoch. This and 
other influences, which it would 
lead us too far to trace out, have at 
last established a theory of royal 
absolutism, the most naked and 
thoroughgoing, perhaps, that mo- 
dern times have laaek of. Divine 
right in the office, unlimited des- 
potism in the authority, and some- 
thing beyond human sanctity in the 
person of the king, are now asserted 
—with more than the emphasis of 
Imperial law,—as an article of reli- 
gious faith no less than of political 
obligation. And it is noticeable that 
this servile creed has come to be re- 
garded as the glory, not the disgrace, 
of a chivalrous nation. The cavalier 
of the seventeenth century is as 
proud of his irresponsible monarch 
as of his infallible church. 

There is nothing the king may 
not do; no law restrains his will, or 
rather his will isthe sole law. The 
property and life, nay, the honour, 
dearer than both, of every subject, 
is at his mercy. Itis not pretended 
that he can do no wrong; but no 
wrong he may do can or ought to 
be resented. The sense of disgrace 
or injury, so delicate and vindictive 
in all other cases, is mute in the pre- 
sence of a royal offender. The 
loyal Spaniard takes in hard ear- 
nest what a French poet § of his 
day merely invents for some tyrant 
whom he wishes to make odious :— 





* ‘Nos, que valemos tanto como vos, os hacemos nuestro Rey y Seitor, con tal que nos 


guardays nuestros fueros y libertades, y sino, No.’ 


The authenticity of this has 


been disputed, as resting solely on the citation of the formula by Antonio Perez 
(Relaciones, &c., Ginevra, 1676, i. 143); but were this so, I see no reason to 
doubt his accuracy, considering the time and circumstances of his public appeal 


to the alleged practice. 


~: The version of this tragical story by the dramatists (Guevara, Mas pesa el Rey 
que la sangre, and De la Hoz, El Abraham Castellano) of course make the loyalty 
of the sacrifice the prominent object ; but this merely shows that the notion of a 
subject’s duty was such as is described in the text at the period in which those plays 


were written. 


+ So the high priest concludes (in the play by Aznar Velez, El sol obediente al 


hombre) : 


Que al fin son Dioses 
los monarcas en la tierra. 


§ Scudéry. L'amour tyrannique. 





(1638.) 
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Les rois sont au dessus des crimes : 
Toutes choses sont légitimes 
Pour les princes qui peuvent tout. 


On the same principle, the king’s 
commands must be obeyed without 
question. Whatever crime, cruelty, 
or injustice he may be pleased to 
order, ceases to be such in the eyes 
of a good subject; or at all events 
must be performed by him as zeal- 
ously as if it were an act of virtue, 
when the monarch requires it. 
Nay, it is the duty of the agent, at 
the cost of all that is dearest to him 
in life, to assume the responsibility 
of any such deed; he endures its 
worst consequences in silence, should 
the king wish his part in the matter 
to remain a secret. 

It is no surprise, after this view 
of royal omnipotence, to observe that 
the aspect in which it commonly 
appears to the public mind is of the 
sternest character. Fear rather than 
affection encompasses the person of 
the king ; and the prevailing idea of 
his office is its rigorous severity. 
To inspire awe, inlead, is regarded 
as the most becoming attribute of 
sovereign power; it is as the terror 
of his enemies, the abaser of mis- 
proud nobles, the scourge of guilt, 
that the king looks greatest in the 
eyes of his subjects. Beneficence 
and mercy enlly seem to be con- 
sidered as indispensable ornaments 
to a crown; at all events, the 
are jewels but charily exhibited. 
On the other hand, the idea of 
royal justice is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from cruelty; indeed, 
that quality itself in a monarch is 
rather ss than odious. The 
peculiar feeling on this subject does 
not, however, regard the sovereign 
only ; it pervades the national cha- 
racter, and comes out in other 
relations, to some of which I shall 
advert presently. Meanwhile, it 
will suffice to add, as a corollary to 
what has been said, that no cruelty, 
wickedness, or wrong that a king 
can commit, is allowed to efface the 
devotion of his subjects, or to im- 
pair his full claim to their alle- 
giance; and that treason is a blot 
on the honour of a gentleman as 
foul and indelible as cowardice. 

With these enormous powers and 
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immunities, there are, however, 
obligations of corresponding weight 
attached to royalty. A king is 
bound to sacrifice himself se 
to the duties of his office ; to que 
every natural impulse, to silence 
all human emotions that may 
contend with them. The claims of 
friendship, love, and kindred,—nay, 
the holiest family ties,—have no 
place when reason of state is in 
question. ‘No hay de ser padre 
siendo rey.’* 

That the virtue of royal blood is 
ineffaceable as well as irresistible, 
is a belief which does not regard 
the monarch only; this gift pro- 
perly belongs to all of noble ex- 
traction, and is one of the marks 
that distinguish gentlemen from 
plebeians. But it will be seen 
that, as the idea of royalty became 
exalted, a corresponding excess 
of this innate merit would accrue 
to the offspring of a princely sire. 
He has a specific excellence of 
nature, that the utmost degradation 
and neglect can neither extinguish 
nor hide. The high-born foundling 
or outcast, although swaddled in 
rags, bred as a peasant, and desti- 
tute of every chance of improve- 
ment, discovers himself by the 
spontaneous display of all the gifts 
proper to his true His 
courage, chafed by low restraints, 
breaks out in daring exploits and 
fiery arrogance. Impatient of ser- 
vile labour, he betakes himself 
eagerly to the chase, and longs fcr 
cities and camps. Like the war- 
horse in Job, he is roused by the 
sight of arms, and shows an un- 
taught skill in wielding them. 
Though without culture, he is a 
marvel of intelligence, wit, and 
sagacity. In all manly exercises 
his foree and dexterity are un- 
equalled: his native right to com- 
mand declares itself in the subser- 
vience of his rustic companions. In 
the midst of want he is liberal; in 
spite of vulgar example, his man- 
ner is gallant, stately, and courteous. 
In a word, though reared in a 
hovel, he is ready, on the instant 
of discovery, to adorn a palace. 
Such is .the marvellous birthright 
of the noble! It reaches the supreme 


* The title of a play by Roxas, in which this view of royal duty is enforced 


without mitigation. 
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point, as I have said, in scions of a 
prineely stock ; but in all of gene- 
rous race it prevails in the like man- 
ner, beyond control or disguise. It 
is their nature: however outcast or 
suppressed, wsque recurret. 

As it is obvious that a virtue thus 
derived from the sire cannot be im- 
paired by illegitimacy, the assump- 
tion agrees with, if it does not wholly 
account for a peculiar indulgence* 
in the treatment of noble bastards. 
Where the rank of the father is 
high, spurious descent seems hardly 
to attach any stigma whatever: and 
the distinction between natural chil- 
dren and the legitimate family, 
except in temporalities, is often 
scarcely perceptible; little more, 
indeed, than between the eldest son, 
as heir of the mayorazgo, and his 
brothers. The origin of this con- 
sideration may be traced back to 
the Visigothic customs. Its descent 
to later times was no doubt favoured 
by the kindness with which all were 
disposed to view transgressions 
caused by love. 

Que los yerros por amores 
Siempre son de perdonar. 

But the main support of the status 
of natural children lay, I think, in 
the indelible virtue of the father’s 
blood. How this was esteemed by 
the Castilian gentry, has been more 
than once shown in the highest ex- 
amples. Spain alone of modern 
nations could complacently trace 
her reigning line from the illegiti- 
mate son of Leonor de Guzman: 
and it is not improbable that what 
happened in the fourteenth century 
might have been repeated at a 
later day, in default of lawful heirs 
to the crown. The chances, had 
such a contingency fallen out in 
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the sixteenth century, ‘would have 
been tly in favour of the first 
Don a of Austria, the t 
bastard of Charles V.: it is 
not unlikely that the second of the 
name, Phili IV.’s natural son 
(doubtful ough his paternity 
were)t would have been the fa- 
vourite for the crown, against both 
Austrian and French pretenders, 
had he survived his imbecile brother 
Charles. 

Second only to the king, the great 
nobles claim and exercise little less 
than regal power over retainers and 
dependents of lower rank; and 
have all but absolute authority with 
plebeian tenants of their estates, and 
inhabitants of the towns which they 
possess in seigneury. Indeed, from 
the mere vulgar at large, even 
where no connexion of property 
exists, the noble exacts a deference, 
the right to which is an unques- 
tioned attribute of his birth and 
title ; a right apt to be —— 
abused in various ways by ill-condi- 
tioned members of the privileged 
class. But the abuse is not in 
this, as in the king’s case, without 
control or redress. The noble is 
not, in the first place, above the 
law. If a peasant is wronged, or a 
vassal maltreated by his feudal 
superior, and his legal right, as will 
often happen, is overborne by threat- 
ening or favour, he still can appeal 
directly to the king ; who is always 
glad of an occasion to curb such 
insolent offenders ; having no relish 
for any tyranny but his own. It is 
in this hght, as the scourge of a 
mutinous and oppressive nobility, 
and as such always ready to take 
part with the people against titled 
wrong-doers, that the national 


* This is said in reference to times beyond the darker ages ; all the Northern 
races having been indulgent on this head during their early development in 
Europe, and-none more so than the Spanish Visigoths, as may be seen by their 


laws (Schiifer, Gesch. v. Spanien, ii. 447-54); but all this had given place in other 
countries to the more modern view of the stain of illegitimacy, long before any 
sensible change appeared in Spain. 

+ His mother, the pretty actress, Maria Calderon, had many admirers; and 


scandal hinted that Don Juan’s real father was a friar. 


See the lively pasquinade, 


quoted at full length in the Mém. de la Cour d Espagne (by M* D'Aulnoy) La Haye, 
q 


1691, i. 68), beginning, 


Un frayle y una corona, 
un Duque y un cartelista, 
anduvieron en la lista 

de la bella Calderona, &c. 


The author, according to Casiano Pellicer, was no less a personage than the 
Almirante D. Alonso Enriquez (Z'ratado sobre las Comedias, &c., ii, 93). 
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drama — expressing the national 
sense—portrays that king whom 
history, led by chroniclers of the 
——— class, has branded with 
the title of ‘the Cruel.’ Those 
who have known Pedro in that 
aspect only, will be struck to find 
him appear on the stage, not as 
the savage and treacherous monster 
of annals and romances, but as the 
Justiciar ; the Avenger: severe but 
righteous, a valiant destroyer of 
grievances in high places, and the 
shield of the poor against the 
powerful. 

In relation to each other, what- 
ever be the differences of rank and 
power, all gentlemen are equal in 
the quality and claims of honour. 
This is as fiery and nice in the 
poorest hidalgo as in the titled 
grande of the first class; and en- 
dures no affront (agravio) without 
instantly seeking to avenge it; if 
it may be, by fair fighting ; if not, 
by any other way of taking life. 
The essential thing is that the 
offence shall be wiped out; and 
this, in grave cases, nothing can 
efface but the blood of the offender. 
If he be too strong or too high in 
rank to be challenged openly, you 
must not the less pursue him to 
the death ; here it is lawfvi to take 

our enemy at any advantage; and 
if your own hand cannot reach him, 
it is not forbidden to employ others ; 
—call it not assassination, but just 
vengeance—no other being avail- 
able. This view of the duty and 
privileges of offended honour per- 
vades all its transactions in the 
drama, and must never be lost sight 
of. Where the contest can suitably 
take place on equal terms, gene- 
rosity in an injured party may be 
admired, even when the injury is 
flagrant ; but the rule clearly is in 
such cases to think first of the ven- 
geance to which you are entitled : 
which cannot be relinquished with- 
out loss of honour. In chance en- 
counters, too, as well as in formal 
duels on slighter grounds of quarrel, 
it is highly becoming in a cavalier 
to forbear when he has the ad- 
vantage, and in all respects’ to 
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show the fairest play to his adver- 
sary. But it is quite otherwise 
when you have received an aggra- 
vated insult. No terms are to be 
kept in such circumstances that 
may at all interfere with the 
supreme duty. Indeed, to chastise 
without personal risk or failure a 
foe too powerful or wary to be 
directly assailed, will redound to 
your credit, as a man not less pru- 
dent than implacable. 1 

The chief virtues proper to nobi- 
lity, besides this of honour, have 
already been touched in a former 
paragraph. ‘They are taken for 
granted as the merit of pure blood ; 
a presumption the effect of which 
in thedrama must notbe overlooked. 
It will be seen what facilities are 
given to the commerce of high 
life by the currency of birth ata 
fixed standard of value. The 
stranger, if noble, requires no other 
credential to invest him with the 
qualities desired in a friend: you 
credit him at sight, in virtue of his 
descent, as fully as if he were an 
acquaintance of years. The system 
of freemasonry thus settled makes 
easy on the Spanish stage a variety 
of combinations,—such as abound 
in every comedy of manners, but 
which, without a medium like 
this, always seem forced and un- 
natural. 

On the other hand, it must be 
said that the standard so accepted 
is not a high one. The qualities 
already described as innate in the 
true gentleman,—to which gratitude 
and fidelity might perhaps be added, 
—are all that seem to be viewed 
as indispensable to the well-born. 
Others are praised as becoming and 
ornamental; and to the making of 
a perfect cavalier no doubt there 
must conspire all noble arts and 
accomplishments, as well as every 
moral excellence. But a man of 
pure blood may be an unquestion- 
able gentleman, wanting any or all 
of these, save only such as I have 
named ; and it does not appear that 
he will absolutely forfeit the con- 
sideration due to his rank by any- 
thing he may commit but treason,* 


* I speak here of opinion, not of law. Corruption of blood is the legal penalty 
everywhere ; but this sentence is not generally enforced by the moral verdict of 
society, which, if it do not absolutely lean towards the offender, does not at least, 
as in Spain, deem his offence dishonourable. 
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heresy, cowardice (including tame- 
ness in bearing affronts of whatever 
kind), and perhaps drunkenness ; 
this last being so uncommon amon 
Spanish gentlemen, that the evi- 
dence concerning it is imperfect. 
But I shall have more to say on this 
subject presently. a 

Tn the plebeian, as such, honour 
and bravery are not expected; if 
indeed they are possible.* The 
merely base-born are regarded as 
servile by nature, as well asin con- 
dition. They are a lower kind of 
creatures, whose inferiority of race 
is shown in dulness of mind and 
ungracefulness of body, no less than 
in the absence of all generous dis- 

sitions; and this vice of blood, 
ike the virtue of the noble, no ac- 
cident of nurture or fortune can 
efface or hide. The clown in pur- 
ple is a peasant still. But this 
description does not apply to all 
of the humble and laborious sort. 
There are not a few of the class of 
rustics, in the older kingdoms of 
Spain especially, who, although 
not noble, are of pure Christian 
descent (bien nacidos) ; and, while 
owing allegiance to the lords of the 
soil, are far from being servile, either 
in condition or in character. 

In this fine race of men, not alto- 
ow unlike the old yeomanry of 

ngland, there is a high sense of 
ages dignity ; courage sedate, 
ut terrible when roused; true 
courtesy in a homely form, and a 
copious vein of sagacity and un- 
lettered wisdom. Many of these, 
possessors of fair acres, live in much 
rural state and abundance; the patri- 
archs of a tribe of dependents, and 
head men in their villages. Their 
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virtues and humours, plainly drawn 
from the life, are a favourite theme 
of the elder dramatists, especially of 
Lope; and have furnished some of 
the most pleasing character-pieces 
in any language. But the qualities 
we admire belong to them as 
‘ honourable men, itunes labour- 
ers ;’—your mere villeins, as I have 
said, are forbidden by nature to 
aspire to such advantages. 

There is, however, a condition 
yet lower than theirs. Nota few of 
the inferior class, domestics in the 
towns chiefly, are still slaves ; and 
these not only, or perhaps mostly, 
negroes. The Moslem coasts, from 
Turkey to Morocco, furnish num- 
bers ; all prisoners of war, as well 
as any captives that can be snatched 
up on sudden land forays, or taken 
at sea, incur this fate in Spain as 
wellas in Algiers. Some row in the 
galleys; others, men and maidens, 
are sold in open market; and, 
branded with the purchaser’s mark 
(herrados), serve in wealthy houses. 
Of these, not a few of mixed origin, 
born, it may be, of Moors and 
Christian captives,t are in com- 
plexion as fair as any Spaniard 
south of the Tagus; and the dra- 
matist does not fail to profit by this 
circumstance on occasions where 
love or danger makes a servile dis- 
guise convenient. 

So much for the material degrees 
of society: turn now to its finest 
moral expression in woman,—who 
represents in each the gradations of 
all, from sovereign to slave. As 
hers is the dominant aspect in every 
modern comedy of manners, so in 
the Spanish above all she is pro- 
fessedly the supreme figure ; ince- 


* The epithets bajo y cobarde are constantly linked together in reproach of the 
low born, the meaning of both being in practice so nearly identical, that the phrase 
becomes a mere pleonasm. Our base, in Elizabeth's day, had the same sense. 
But note that here even your Feeble, ‘2 woman’s tailor,’ will ‘ scorn to bear a base 


mind,’ 


It was one of the happiest distinctions of England that her nobles, from 


an early period, could not pretend to engross all the manly courage of the nation, 
as in other countries, where between gentleman and villein there stood no inter- 
mediate rank. But the lessons of Crecy and Agincourt were unheeded elsewhere— 
at what cost the world has since discovered. 


+ There would also at this period be still a remnant of the race of those Spanish 


Moors who were sold into domestic slavery in the war of the Alpujarras. 
Marmol Carbajal, quoted by Prescott, Phil. JJ., iii. 29 and 226). 


(See 
It is moreover 


likely that many women and children were retained in this state on the final 


expulsion of the Moriscos by Philip III. 


They seem to have been in general not 


worse treated than other servants; but that they were cruelly used at times is 


proved by the special severities invented for their punishment. 


See Covarrubias 


in voc. Pringar, and Lope’s plays, Los melindres de Belisa and El acero de M adrid, 


for references to the practice in question. 
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dens regina, with an air conscious 
yet condescending. At the first 
glance, you see the idol of the 
scene only. Except in the gravest 
of sacred pieces, she is the begin- 
ning and end of all. The pursuit 
and possession of her love is the 
main business of the stage; what- 
ever else arises, is sure, during its 
progress, to connect itself with some 
affair of the heart; and in the great 
majority of plays this, properly 
speaking, is the only interest. It is 
impossible to exceed the lip-worship, 
the ingenious flattery, sionate 
homage, and prostrate subservience 
with which Castilian lovers seem to 
treat their ladies. Saving honour, 
what sacrifice, danger, or misfortune 
can be imagined, which one smile of 
beauty will not overpay? In the 
mere hope of her favour the cava- 
lier gladly provokes the most deadly 
risks, or submits to the hardest 
penance. Such zealous adoration, 
such imperial power, was never en- 
joyed by woman before. 

Yet on looking steadily through 
this cloud of incense, and raising 
the flowery veil which envelops the 
fair image, a sense of the amari 
aliquid steals over the mind. You 
discover by degrees that between 
profession and faith there may be a 
wide interval; that the worship is 
more selfish than sincere ; and that 
its deified object is by no means 
exempt from accidents altogether 
human. Of those which are known 
to the love-lore of all countries, I 
do not speak, being here concerned 
with such only as are in some 
way peculiar to the position of the 
sex in Spain. 

There is one that may not at first 
strike the eye; but on nearer in- 
spection it will be found running 


describe it as: 
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like a dark thread along the whole 
line of female destiny. The supreme, 
if not the sole, quality that makes 
woman adorable, is beauty. This 
alone is an efficient and imperative 
cause of love, the sovereign virtue of 
the sex, and the secret of its power. 
Other graces and merits may be 
praised, but this is the one thing 
worshipped. 

Honour, of course, which every 
lady, above all, every noble woman 
(muger principal) must cherish, is 
essential, but not as an affair of 
love at all; it is exacted on grounds 
quite independent of, and often 
openly at variance with it. In 
short, beauty is the consummation 
of merit ;* personal charms, if they 
do not include, dispense with the 
want of, all others. Whatever the 
sex can deserve, of distinction, 
devotion and attachment, is due to 
her whom nature has made sufli- 
ciently handsome. 

This, which you find is the central 
idea of feminine worth, whether 
concealed in poetic compliments, or 
frankly declaring itself in the hurry 
of passion—a notion not the less 
earthly because it is clothed in the 
ethereal style of chivalrous romance 
—may be paralleled with that of the 
old Greek world, which paid divine 
honours to beauty, and made a 
religion of its influence. But the 
resemblance does not hold through- 
out; not, at least, if we accept the 
philosopher’s view of the sense in 
which it was adored by the ancients. 
To them it was a visible type of 
inward harmony; the seal which 
nature loved to impress on a creation 
in every way perfect ; so that what 
was outwardly fair could not be 
other than intrinsically good.t The 
Spanish idea seems to have been 


Lo mejor que las concedé 


naturaleza piadosa 
porque estimadas fuesen.—(Hermosa Fea.) 


Yet he of all the dramatists has the tenderest regard for woman ; and shows on 
many occasions a sense of her claim to respect and forbearance on higher grounds, 
which, as we know from his friend and disciple Montalvan, was no fictitious sen- 
timent. In his enumeration of certain things which the poet could not bear, we 
find ‘those who spoke in dispraise of women, knowing that to them they were 
indebted for existence.’ (Fama Postuma, &c.; in the Obras Sueltas de Lope. 
tom. xx.) 

+ The heroic age, however, knew nothing of such refinements. It is Helen’s 
physical beauty that Homer's old men (Jliad, y. 155-7) think enough to justify all 
the mischief she has done. Little else seems to have been prized in woman 
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nearly the reverse of this. A pre- 
vailing opinion, at least, is to the 
effect that the gifts of nature, as of 
fortune, are so rarely united that 
the possession of one almost neces- 
sarily implies the want of the others. 
To the principle of which this is 
one example, 1 shall have to advert 
presently ; only noting here how it 
tends to lower the tone of a worship 
which confines itself to mere bodily 
attractions. 

From any point of view, indeed, 
this mode of love, however disguised, 
is seen to be essentially an affair of 
the senses, more an appetite than a 
sentiment ; and as such it is likel 
to be selfish and fickle. That it 
does not consist with a true regard 
for womanhood in its best attri- 
butes, is evident. Indeed, the 
poets in general,* with all their 
flattery of the sex, do not profess 
much concern for anything but its 
personal charms; and their notions 
are as far as possible from the Pla- 
tonic. Their brightest pictures 
of love are, perhaps unconsciously, 
painted on a ground thoroughly 
material. 

As the passion blazes out at the 
first sight of beauty, so its fire, 
which possession only can quench, 
is apt thereupon to expire as sud- 
denly as it was kindled. Constancy, 
in a happy lover, is a rare virtue, 
reserved for equal ties and noble 
natures only ; noris it always found 
even in these. Throughout thewider 
warfare of the sexes, the varium et 
mutabile belongs not to woman only : 
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in the light skirmishes of gallantry, 
indifference soon succeeds to fond- 
ness ; while in casual amours, espe- 
cially where the conquest of an 
inferior is in question, the rudest 
change from desire to aversion is 
all but inevitablet Notable ex- 
ceptions will occur in all these cases ; 
but they seem to excite surprise as 
well as admiration. he un- 
uenched passion of King Alfonso 
or his fair Jewess of Toledo was 
imputed to witchcraft; and Pedro’s 
fidelity to Ines de Castro is sung 
as a miracle of heroic attachment. 
In short, whenever we are shown a 
—— of constancy in a successful 
over, there is always something to 
remind us that the rarity of the 
exhibition is not the least of its 
merits. 

In this relation, if comedy may 
be trusted, the women, to the dis- 
grace of cynical proverbs, are less 
variable on the whole than their 
lovers. The poets, indeed, do not 
forget the time-worn complaints of 
the sex’s fickleness, but their stories 
are more complimentary than their 
maxims; and in them you shall 
hardly find one coquette for every 
three Lotharios. It lies in the 
nature of the case that the lady 
will be the most capricious in the 
dawn of an intrigue, the gallant 
when its noonis over. But through 
every stage of the ‘lover’s progress,’ 
the women, in the drama at least, 
are far oftener found on the losing 
side than their admirers. 

Where such is the risk of the 


throughout a great part of the old world (Sparta and Republican Rome perhaps 
excepted), until a higher notion of feminine worth came to light, in the German 
forests, and in the Christian religion, nearly at the same period. Tacitus, had he 
known it, might have written of the one as well as of the other. The coincidence 
from such remote points is worth noting. 
* T have already excepted Lope. * 
+ So Tirso (Venganza de Tamar), whose lines Calderon transferred to his play 
of Los Cabellos de Absalon, with the whole act to which they belong : 
un amor 
desatinado, si es fuego, 
solo deja en don 
cenizas que lleva ei aire. 
And again : 
que al fin son 
enemigas declaradas 
la esperanza y posesion. 


I refrain from citing stronger expressions of the same idea, which constantly 
recurs in the comedies of intrigue. Its significance is obvious; the Spanish 
Lothario, of whatever age, being prone to that perverse revolution of taste which 
the Stagyrite supposed peculiar to the novice only. Aud ri ot véiot. Stay mpwTor 
agpotiodley apywvra. alc dv duirnowo pera thy mpakww picovow; Problem: 
ktg. dca epi agdpod. t. 
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mistress, the wife may well tremble 
for the faith of a husband; and 
her fears too often prove true. 
But this mischance of marriage 
belongs to the comedy of all nations. 
The Spanish gentleman perhaps is 
not more cold to his spouse 
than are the husbands of other 
countries ; but his domestic views 
give something of an original cha- 
racter to his pursuit of adventures 
elsewhere. 

For observe: though, admiring 
his neighbour’s wife, the cavalier 
neglects his own, woe to her, if, for- 
saken and tempted, she accepts con- 
solation from any one else! The rule 
then is, to resent as the worst out- 
rage, and pitilessly punish, the very 
thing which at the same moment 
you are yourself doing elsewhere. 
With regard to woman, married or 
maid, this is the man’s law, as laid 
down in the code of Castilian love 
and honour. As for my own sister, 
wife, or daughter—if she allows the 
clandestine wooing of any one, it 
is my duty as a person of honour, 
no less than a becoming natural 
impulse, to take the lives of both 
on the instant of discovery, unless 
the case admits of a redemption of 
the offence by an immediate mar- 
riage. While thus vigilant and re- 
morseless against contraband at 
home, I give my inclination the rein, 
and enhance my credit as a man of 
fashion, by the pursuit of every 
kind of illicit amour abroad. There 
is always some lady of another 
house at whose lattice I am sighing 
—to whom, in a word, I make 
love on terms that, did I find 
any lady of my own permitting, I 
should kill her on the spot. This 
is not all. As a true soldier of 
Cupid—and such is,every cavalier 
ae war with the sex in general 
for nothing less than complete 
victory; at the same time, the 
distant approach, even, of a wooer 
who intends marriage, to my own 

articular womankind, if concealed 
rom me, is not to be _ per- 
mitted or pardoned. Here there 
is no safety for honour but in ab- 
solute non-intercourse; all secret 
commerce between the sexes, how- 
ever reserved, being ipso facto 
guilty. 

Such a game of cross purposes— 
all playing at once—every man’s 
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hand against his neighbour, every 
man with some neighbour's hand 
against him—must, without certain 
safeguards, have come to a speed 
end, by the mere destruction of all 
concerned. That this did not hap- 
pen, was mainly due to a set of rules 
and usages, which to some extent 
diminished the perils of the system, 
although they must have multiplied 
its confusions. Nor was it always 
possible by these to prevent the oc- 
currence of desperate tragedies ; 
since all artificial defences are liable 
to give way under a strain, at 
the moment when they are most 
wanted. 

The danger is greatest to ladies 
errant out of doors. Here the ‘ un- 
protected female’ has one safeguard 
in an article of dress (the manfo) 
which enables her to conceal her 
face (taparse) at will. Another is 
the general understanding that a 
gentleman, old or young, is bound 
to take the part of any lady thus 
disguised who asks his protection ; 
and to defend her, at the cost of 
life, if needful, against any one 
whom she may fear or wish to 
avoid. 

A gentlewoman, whether wife or 
maid, ought not, indeed, to be seen 
abroad unless in her coach, without 
due attendance; consisting, when 
not escorted by a gentleman of her 
family, in a duejia of suitable gravity 
and an escudero or ancient squire of 
dames, beside her own waiting- 
woman, and may be a page. These 
— will entally suffice to 

eep intruders at a distance; al- 
though, with good will and address 
on both sides, approaches even then 
are not impossible; and not only 
signs, but notes, and it may be a 
tender word or two, can be ex- 
changed in crowded places,—say at 
the church door, which is the great 
rendezvous of gallants when the 
ladies are coming from the morn- 
ing mass. But besides these law- 
ful occasions, young ladies in love, 
or merely bent on a frolic, will 
steal out at unsuspected times, 
with no attendant but a trusted 
serving-maid. On such illicit ram- 
bles a strict incognita is neces- 
sary, and the truants go closely 
muffled; one eye, at most, being 
visible. Thus concealed, one fashion 
and colour of dress being common 








to all,* a lady cannot well be found 
out unless she is forced to unveil : 
avoiding this, she is tolerably safe. 
But this is precisely what she has 
to fear, if she happens to fall in 
with an Argus who fancies he reco- 
guises a well-known gait or figure, 
and who, if not confident enough to 
seize her on the spot, will at least 
foliow closely, so that she cannot 
reach home or a friend’s house with- 
out detection, unless the pursuer is 
stopped. Perhaps he is the relative 
to whom she is accountable for her 
conduct, or the rival of a favoured 
lover,—one whom she is engaged 
to marry against her will: or it may 
be that in mere sport she has ex- 
changed words in the dusk with a 
strange caballero,with whom she has 
no intention of going further; and 
though courtesy in such a case re- 
quires him to desist when requested, 
he will not always refrain from try- 
ing to discover whither she is bound. 

On all these occasions, reputation 
at least, if not life, is in jeopardy, 
if the pursuer cannot be eluded or 
stayed. 

There are but two chances of 
escape when the chase is hot. One 
is, to run into the nearest open door. 
If there be a female friend living 
near at hand, so much the better; 
where no rivalry exists, her fellow- 
feeling may be relied on. If 
the house be a stranger’s, any 
gentleman to whom it belongs is 
called upon to shelter the fugitive, 
shield her against all comers, and 
when the coast is clear, see her 
safely home. But when no harbour 
is within reach, and danger presses, 
the first cavalier you meet must be 
entreated to keep the enemy at 
bay, at least until you are out of 
sight. This, as I have said, it is his 
duty to do; by civil remonstrance, 
if that will serve, if not, at the 
sword’s point. By this ‘peculiar 
domestic institution,’ the risk which 
a system of joint license and 
jealousy would otherwise have 
thrown so terribly on the weaker 
sex, recoils to a_ certain extent 
on its male authors; a retri- 
bution in which there is a touch of 
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poetical justice. The encounters, 
alarms, hidings, and homicides to 
which it gave rise, are the inex- 
haustible subjects of a class of 
plays called de capa y espada, 
which some have imagined the onl 

form of Spanish comedy. Sue 

incidents are rife in dramatic effects, 
some pathetic, others amusing. It 
may happen, for instance, that the 
fair runaway is given in charge to 
her own father, b some friend of 
his to whom she es run for pro- 
tection; and you see the old gen- 
tleman gravely escorting to the 
house of a third party, there to 
hide, till the storm has blown over, 
one whom, if he could peep under 
her mantilla, he would certainly 
sacrifice on the spot. 

Altogether, the ladies’ lot, how- 
ever relieved, must be called a hard 
one; and no gloss of the varnish 
can wholly conceal the reproach im- 
plied in it. They are, in fact, dis- 
trusted, if not, however unconsci- 
ously, despised ; and the presump- 
tion which counts them all frail 
alike may at least bear half the 
blame of their fragility. Herein the 
Castilian, proud though he be of his 
northern Pood, sangre de Gtodos, 
shows nothing of his ancestors’ faith 
in woman, which formed the virtues 
it imputed. On the contrary, in 
this dearest part of life he is all 
but Oriental; although it is a 
point of his religion to abhor the 
race whose notions he adopts. He 
acts as if he thought, with the 
Turk, that woman is never safe but 
when locked up; total seclusion 
from the other sex being the only 
security for her virtue. Hence, the 
single resource of honour, in this 
tenderest point, is to prevent oppor- 
tunity. If, in spite of precaution, 
an interview should happen, you 
proceed on the assumption that a 
culpable advantage has been taken 
of it. The lady is lost, unless the 
person with whom she may have 
been alone, though but for a few 
seconds, can marry her. And if 
this cannot be, the man whom her 
levity would disgrace can only re- 
trieve his honour by slaying both 


* Howell (whom, however, I should be sorry to quote as an authority for more 
than could be seen by the most cursory observer), says, ‘All women going here 
veiled, and their habit so generally alike, that one can hardly distinguish a countess 


from a cobbler’s wife.’—/'am. Letters (1623), book iii. lett. 32. 
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offenders: * for offence is taken as 
proved, if merel ible. Indeed, 
the general opinion is, that even 
where compromise is allowable, it 
is, on the whole, the handsomest 
settlement of the affair, to close it 
by blood-letting. 

Even in mutual love, however fond 
and happy, there runs an under- 
current of the same distrustful feel- 
ing, which bursts forth, on the 
faintest breath of suspicion, in all 
the bitterness of jealousy. This pas- 
sion, which rages in Spain with a 
violence quite endemic, has a 
source of its own, and does not 
directly flow from a disbelief in 
feminine virtue; though it is natu- 
rally inflamed by it. There is 
specific a proneness to take fire at 
trifles, flying at once from the mere 
shadow of a doubt to the worst 
certainty—which, while affecting to 
show the height of amorous passion, 
in truth only reveals the low esti- 
mate of its object. 

Thus woman might well be pitied, 
had she merely to contend with the 
persuasion of her weakness in those 
nearest to her. But this is not all. 
The slightest thing that may cast 
a reflection on her in the public 
eye, exposes her to extreme danger, 

though her innocence be as clear 
as day to all whom it really con- 
cerns. They may be satisfied; but 
honour exacts more. The public 
will still whisper ; and this murmur 
can only be silenced in many cases 
by some act of violence. 

Hence confidence between the 
sexes is impossible. The purest 
maid or matron, when importuned, 
has no friend at home to whom she 
dares appeal for protection. It is 
not safe to confess that she has 
been admired at all; and she has 
to hide an impertinence as if she 
had invited a crime. A lady, how- 
ever annoyed, never dreams of com- 
plaining, because she has no chance 
of escaping suspicion but by con- 
cealment ; while that very precau- 
tion doubles her risk if discovered. 
A woman of virtue, if handsome 


* This rule may be traced back to the Visigothic period. 
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enough to be noticed, may thus be 
condemned to drink the bitter 
dregs of clandestine love, without 
having tasted its sweets: and the 
vestal, with no shield but her own 
modesty, and untrained in the arts 
of intrigue, is less safe than a 
coquette, familiar with deceit, and 
armed with ready wit and assurance. 
This awkward position, be it said, 
is in no wise due to a motive which 
often imposes silence on modest 
women in our own day. The Cas- 
tilian lady has not the slightest 
scruple about involving her pro- 
tector in a duel.t Were this all, 
nothing would be simpler than to 
complain and claim his interference. 
She knows that gentlemen will 
fight on far less provocation: we 
have seen that she does not hesitate 
to ask the first stranger she meets 
to draw his sword for her, when 
the occasion is pressing ; how much 
less one of her own family! It is 
not this fear that ties her tongue, 
but the knowledge that she may 
suffer for the faults of others as 
severely as for her own. The 
chances are terribly against her 
satisfying a husband or father ; but 
this done, the point of honour may 
still remain unsatisfied, craving the 
expiation, not of a disgrace, but of 
the possible scandal of one. 

The victims of such a system as 
this, one would say, must live in 
constant alarm and anxiety. But 
it is pleasant to see how kindly, on 
the whole, Spanish womanhood 
accepts its conditions—nay, plays 
with them, rising gaily and fear- 
lessly to ‘the height of the situa- 
tion.’ The perils which environ 
every indulgence of amorous fancies, 
merely seem to enhance their de- 
light, and call forth a whole array 
of brilliant defences. When love 
has once found its own way to 
one of these caged beauties, her 
naturally bright wit and ardent 
temper are kindled into a perfect 
glow of vivacity and seabaiien. 
There is no net from which she 
cannot escape, no adventure she 


By the law of 


Burgos, for instance (see Schiifer, Gesch. v. Spanien, ii. 432), a husband who had 
spared his wife, wreaking his vengeance on the paramour only, was sentenced to 


an ignominious death by the halter. 


+ The only lady I remember who conceals an affront from pure reluctance to 


make a quarrel, is Leonarda, in El Premio del bien hablar (tom. iii.) ; but this 
sweet generous creature is a dama de Lope. 
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will not hazard ; — a 
pected emergency she is seldom at 
a loss; danger may blanch her 
cheek, but it cannot confound her 

resence of mind. When surprised 
in a fit of emotion, her instant self- 
command is marvellous: she can 
smile and speak with graceful com- 
posure, while her bosom is heaving 
with aversion or torn with grief ; 
nay, she can even—rem prorsis in- 
auditam !—be silent when needful, 
under the cruellest suspense or pro- 
vocation. In short, she is mistress 
of every art of self-defence inherited 
by the sex in common, and has a 
little armoury of weapons peculiarly 
her own. ‘Thus kindly does na- 
ture provide for the fulfilment of 
her universal law—making the 
power of resistance equal to the 
pressure! With all her dangers 
the Castilian beauty sports as lightly 
as a butterfly hovering over a 
torrent : unconscious of alarm while 
heart-free, and as brave as she is 
fond when once fairly enamoured. 
Viewed in the dramatic mirror, she 
is a lovely, spirited, and somewhat 
wilful creature ; devoted and exact- 
ing; often generous to our sex, 
rarely true to her own; radiant and 
amiable in her pacific moods, but 
apt to be terribly fierce and vindic- 
tive when provoked or injured; 
above all, quite uncontrollable when 
stung by jealousy. 

This jealousy—zelos—in Spanish 
known as a noun only in the — 
is in all other respects intensely sin- 
gular. In the drama it is an indis- 
pensable motive, keeping in a ‘pe 
petual whirl the lover’s wheel of 
fortune ; on which, as I have said, 
Spanish comedy for ever turns. 

In all ages and climates, jealousy 
has been the bane of lovers. But 
the Castilian sort differs from every 
other, both in nature and in degree. 
Here it is not an accident, but of 
the very essence of love, which is 
otherwise inconceivable; you might 
almost say, not only its constant sign, 
but its chief attribute. Nothing 
can prevent its attack; the merest 
nothing provokes it; its doubts are 
certainties, and its penalties un- 
limited. The surest proofs of affec- 
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tion, years of tried constancy, sacri- 
fices without measure,—all have not . 
a feather’s weight in the scale 
against a single in of jealous 
umbrage. And this the Castilian 
theory accepts, not as a disease, but 
as the normal condition of love,— 
at least, in all of noble and gentle 
kind. 

Thus omnipresent, and easily 
provoked, its effects are as violent 
as they are sudden. Once moved, 
it carries all before it: reason and 
tenderness alike disappear, and all 
is ‘chaos come again.’ Nor is this 
only, like the anger of moralists, 
a brief fury; the most lasting fits 
may be excited by trivial or 
temporary causes. To men in love, 
it allows no respect of persons or 
motives, being solely intent on the 
exclusive possession of a desired 
object. It matters not who or what 
may be to blame, when the loss of 
a mistress is in question—whether 
she is an unwilling victim of pa- 
ternal force, or wilfully breaks her 
vow—the misfortune is alike re- 
sented as an offence, and reproach- 
fully visited on her head. How 
can a lover thus hag-ridden be calm 
enough to inquire whence the evil 
comes? He is deaf to expostula- 
tions, and rages against his fellow- 
sufferer, as if she were the sole 
cause of his misery. Yet the very 
injustice of his passion is viewed 
as the brightest proof of its sin- 
cerity. 

With women, it is, if possible, 
worse: at least, the distance looks 
wider between feminine softness 
and fury. The fair creature who 
but a minute since was a perfect 
image of trustful fondness, with 
every thought of self absorbed in 
devotion to her lover, is changed on 
the sudden into a Tisiphone, breath- 
ing mere hatred and revenge, by 
the slightest hint of a rival in his 
affections. In such a paroxysm, 
there is nothing, however wild, 
cruel, or scandalous, of which you 
would not imagine her capable. 
She seems to thirst for the life 
which just now was dearer than her 
own;* her reputation, even, she 
will risk for the sake of vengeance : 


* In Lope’s Locos de Valencia, Erifila, in a paroxysm of this sort, betrays a 
fatal secret of her lover's, and loudly denounces him as a fugitive from justice, 
with the express purpose of delivering him to death. A few minutes later, all being 
suddenly cleared and reconciled by a happy discovery, Floriano, whose life has 
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in short, while the fit lasts—and no 
slight remedy will cure it—it is 
dangerous to approach her—longé 
fuge—she is no more herself; the 
turtle-dove being utterly lost in the 
termagant. Meanwhile, it is to be 
understood that the one character 
is not less feminine and becoming 
than the other. All is still love, 
and of the right stamp: you only 
see on these occasions how a cross 
stroke of passion is apt to turn up 
the wrong side of the medal. 

The display of this headstrong 
impulse, however vividly painted 
| rich in dramatic effect, is at 
first sight more startling than at- 
tractive tostrangers. Viewed alone, 
the petulance and perversity of 
jealous quarrels—too often a ‘ much 
ado about nothing’ — might be 
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termed essentially puerile. But 
when the circumstances of time and 
place begin to be felt, the impression 
is altered, and the effect becomes 
moving, if not serious. It has been 
shown that an amour in Madrid 
was no child’s play on either side. 
Your cavalier can only approach his 
mistress with his life in his hand; 
ready at any moment to justify his 
suit, or dispossess a rival at the 
sword’s point. In what jeopardy 
the lady listens to him, has been 
told. Amidst such perils—which 
were no poetic fiction—however 
eccentric the moves of the game 
may appear, it is played with too 
high stakes to be called frivolous. 
One may wonder, but will as often 
be tempted to sigh as to smile, at 
its extravagances. 


(This chapter will be concluded next month. ) 


SWORD AND GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 


—_ 


Cuaptrer XVI. 


TO quarrel with a man over his 
cups, or in anywise to molest 
him in his drink, is an offence 
against the proprieties that even the 
goodnatured Epicurean cannot find 
it in his easy heart to palliate or 
pardon. On this point he speaks 
mildly, but very firmly :— 

Natis in usum letitie scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum est. Tollite barbarum 
Morem: verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 

The ghost of Banquo was an un- 
civilized spectre, or—strong as was 
the provocation—it would have con- 
fronted Macbeth in any other place 
sooner than the banqueting-hall. 
The worst deed in the life of a 
cruel, false king was the setting on 
of the black bull’s head before the 
doomed Douglases; and perhaps 
Pope Alexander, though singularly 
exempt from all vulgar prejudice, 


found it hard to obtain his own 
Pontifical absolution for the 
poisoned wine in which he pledged 
the Orsini and Colonna. In these, 
and a hundred like instances, there 
was certainly the shadowy excuse of 
pane expediency or necessity ; 
out what shall we say of that indi- 
vidual who interrupts the harmony 
of a meeting solely to gratify his 
own private pique or pleasure? 
Truly, with dl enormities, Heaven 
‘heads the count of crimes.’ I con- 
sider the most abominable act of 
which Eris was ever guilty, was the 
selection of that particular moment 
for the production of the golden 
apple. it she was bound to make 
herself obnoxious, she might have 
waited till the Olympians were 
sitting’ in conclave, or at least at 
home again; it was infamous to 
disturb them while doing justice to 


been thus endangered, embraces his appeased mistress with unqualified rapture : 


the very malice of her jealousy only proves the ardour of her love. Even the 
crimes suggested by jealous revenge will be counted virtues on certain occasions. 
Thus, in Boyl’s Marido Asegurado, the heroine Menandra, whose trial by a sus- 
picious husband is the subject of the play, is tempted, amongst other things by 
the pretence of a rival, and her endeavour to poison the cause of her jealousy, in- 
stead of revenging herself by listening to a lover, is represented as the crowning 
display of her virtue. 
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the talents of Peleus’s cordon-bleu. 
I wish very much, that injured and 
querulous (none had met her 
somewhere on the slopes of Ida, 
and ‘ given her a piece of her mind.’ 

On these grounds, I venture to 
bape that all well-regulated readers 
will concur with me in pronouncing 
Mr. Fullarton’s conduct totally in- 
defensible. It would have been so 
easy to have communicated his in- 
telligence to any that it might 
concern, discreetly, at a fitting place 
and time, instead of casting it into 
the midst of a convivial assembly 
like a fulminating ball. Under other 
circumstances he would probably 
have taken the quieter course ; but 
he had been smarting for some time 
under a succession of provocations, 
real and fancied, from Royston 
Keene, and his own misadventure 
that morning had filled the cup of 
irritation brimful. It was the old 
exasperating feeling— 


Earl Percy sees my fall. 


Whatever might be the cost, he 
could not make up his mind to let 
slip so fair a chance of embarrassing 
his imperturbable enemy ; there is 
no saying what he would have given 
to see that marvellous self-command 
for once thoroughly break down. 
It is unfortunate that the best laid 
plans cannot always ensure a 
triumph. The Chaplain certainly 
did succeed in producing a ‘ situa- 
tion,’ and in reducing most of the 
party to that uncomfortable frame 
of mind which is popularly de- 
scribed as ‘wishing oneself any- 
where ;’ but the person who seemed 
most completely unconcerned was 
the man at whom the blow was 
levelled. 

The Major shook his head with 
a quick gesture of impatience, just 
as if some insect had lighted on his 
forehead ; beyond this, for any evi- 
dence of his being annoyed by it, 
Mr. Fullarton’s last remark might 
have related to missionary prospects 
or Chinese politics. The steady 
colour on his swarthy face neither 
lost nor gained a shade; there was 
not a sign of anger, or shame, or 
confusion in his clear, bold eyes; 
and when he answered, there was 
not one fresh furrow on the brow 
that, at lighter provocation, was so 
apt to frown. 
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‘I give you credit for being 
utterly ignorant of what you are 
talking about, Mr. Fullarton. You 
could not possibly guess how dis- 
agreeable the subject would be to 
me. As it can’t be in the least 
interesting to any one else, suppose 
we change it ?” 

Just the same cold, measured 
voice as ever, withonlyaslight sarcas- 
tic inflexion to vary the deep, grave 
tones; but a very close observer 
might have seen his fingers clench 
the handle of a knife while he was 
speaking, as if their gripe would 
have diuted the ivory. 

It was hardly to be expected that 
the rest of the party would emulate 
the sang-froid of the Cool Captain. 
Sailing under false colours is a con- 
venient practice enough, and pro- 
ductive sometimes of many prizes ; 
but divers penalties attach to its 
detection on land as well as on sea. 
Indeed it involves the necessity of 
somebody's appearing as a convicted 
impostor. On the present-occasion 
—as the actor for whom the charac- 
ter was cast utterly declined to play 
it—the part fell to poor Harry 
Molyneux, who certainly looked it 
to perfection. In all his little diffi- 
culties and troubles, when hard 
pressed, he was wont to fall back 
upon the reserve of la mignonne, 
sure of ineeting there with sym- 
pathy, if not with succour. He 
dared not do so now. He dared not 
encounter the reproach of the 
beautiful, gentle eyes that had never 
looked into his own otherwise than 
trustfully, since they first told the 
secret that she loved him dearly. 
The half-smothered cry that broke 
from Fanny’s lips when the Chap- 
lain made his disclosure, went 
straight to the heart of her treache- 
rous husband: he felt as if he 
deserved that those pretty lips 
should never smile upon him again. 

O all my readers !—masculine 
especially—whose patience has car- 
ried you thus far, remark, I beseech 
you, the dangers that attend any 
dereliction from the duty of matri- 
monial confidence. What right have 
we to lock up the secrets of our most 
intimate friends, far less our own, 
instead of pouring them into the 
bosom of the Baixodmros dxoris, 
which is capacious enough to hold 
them all, were they tenfold more 
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numerous and weighty? Such re- 
ticence is rife with awful peril. In 
our folly and blindness we faney 
ourselves secure, while the ground 
is mined under our guilty feet, and 
the explosion is even now preparing, 
from which only our disjecta mem- 
éra will emerge. Of course some 
cold-hearted caviller will begin to 
quote instances of carefully planned 
and promising conspiracies, which 
miscarried solely because the de- 
tails reached a feminine ear. It may 
have been so; but I don’t see what 
business conspiracies have to succeed 
at all. Long live the Constitution! 
Truly, such delightful confidences 
must be something one-sided; for 
the mildest Griselda of them all 
would be led as a ‘ Martha to the 
Stakes,’ sooner than concede to her 
husband the unrestricted supervi- 
sion of her correspondence. I have 
indeed a dim recollection of having 
heard of one bride of seventeen, who, 
during the honeymoon, was weak 
and (selon les dames) wicked enough, 
to submit to profane male eyes 
epistles received from the friends of 
her youth, in their simple entirety, 
instead of reading out an expur- 
gated edition of the same. She had 
been brought up in a very dungeon 
of decorum by a terrible grand- 
mother, a rigid moralist whom no 
man ever yet beheld without a 
shiver; and during those first few 
weeks after her escape she was pro- 
bably intoxicated by the novel 
sense of freedom; besides which she 
was perfectly infatuated about ‘ Re- 
ginald ;’ but all this could not ex- 
culpate her when arraigned before 
her peers. She lived long enough 
to repent and to reassert, to some 
extent, her lost matronly dignity ; 
but she died very young—let us 
hope in fair course Faeitans She 
had violated the first law of a guild 
more numerous and influential than 
that of the Freemasons: examples 
are necessary from time to time; 
and though the Vehme-gericht may 
pity the offender, it may not there- 
fore linger in its vengeance. Never- 
theless, my brethren, our course is 
clear. Let us resign to the chate- 
laine the key of the letter-bag and 
the censorship thereof. If, after 
due warning, our light-minded 
friends will write to us in terms 
that mislike that excellent and 


punctilious inspectress, they must 
abye it in the cold looks and bitter 
inuendoes which will be their por- 
tion when they come to us in the 
next hunting season. Our con- 
science, at least, will be pure and 
undefiled, and we shall pass to the 
end of our pilgrimage sans peur, 
though, perchance, even then not 
sans reproche. ‘ Servitudes,’ as 
Miggs, the veteran vestal, remarked, 
‘is no inheritance; but there are 
natures who thrive rarely in this 
tranquil and inglorious condition. 
Such men live, as a rule, pretty 
contentedly, to a great old age, and 
die in the odour of intense respecta- 
bility. Salubrious,it seems, as wellas 
creditable to the patient, is a régime 
of moderate hen-pecking; only it is 
necessary, that he should be of the 
intermediate species between Socra- 
tes and Georges Dandin. 

Mrs. Danvers would certainly 
have indulged openly in that immo- 
derate exultation to which all minor 
prophets are prone when their pre- 
dictions chance to be verified, but 
this was checked by her constitu- 
tional timidity. She was horribly 
afraid of the effect that the revela- 
tion might have on her patroness. 
Therefore what precise meaning 
was implied by the complicated con- 
tortions of her countenance no 
mortal can guess or know. Her 
sensations probably resolved them- 
selves into an excess of admiration 
for the Pastor in his new character 
of a denouncer of detected guilt, 
and champion of imperilled inno- 
cence ; added to which was a vague 
desire to launch her own Anathema 
Maranatha at Royston Keene. 

Dick Tresilyan took the whole 
thing with remarkable coolness, 
not to say complacency. He nodded 
his co and oak and winked 
cunningly aside at Molyneux, as if 
to intimate that he had known all 
about it long ago; and indeed so 
far he had been admitted into the 
Major’s confidence on the night 
when the latter was supposed to 
have ‘lost his head.’ By what 
sophistries Royston had succeeded 
in masking his purpose and making 
his case good, even to such an un- 
suspicious mind and easy morality, 
the devil could best tell, who m 
such schemes had rarely failed him. 

We have left Cecil to the last. 
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not born for better things, than to 
be made the prize of all those plot- 
tings and counter-plottings—to sur- 
render the key of her heart’s trea- 
sures to one who was unworthy to 
kiss the hem of her robe—and now, 
to have her self-command tried so 
cruelly, to gratify the wounded 
vanity of a weak, shallow enthu- 
siast 

She did not flinch or start when 
Mr. Fullarton’s words caught her 
ear, but a heavy, chill faintness 
stole over her, till she felt all her 
limbs benumbed, and everything 
hefore her eyes grew misty and dim. 
The numbness passed away almost 
immediately, but still the figures 
around her appeared distorted and 
fantastically exaggerated; they 
seemed to be tossing and whirling 
round one steadfast centre, as the 
dead leaves in winter eddy round 
the marble head of a statue; that 
single centre-object remained, 
throughout, distinct and unaltered 
in its aspect, while all else was con- 
fused and uncertain—the face of 
Royston Keene. The sight of that 
face—not defiant or even stern, but 
immutable in its cold tranquillity— 
acted on Cecil as a magical restora- 
tive: it seemed as though he were 
able, by some mesmeric influence, 
to impart to her a portion of his 
own miraculous self-control. Be- 
fore his reply to the Chaplain was 
ended, she threw back her proud 
head with the old imperial gesture, 
as if scorning her own momentary 
weakness; nomist or shadow clouded 
the brilliant violet eyes ; she might 
speak safely now, without risking 
a false note in the nrusic. It was 
no light peril that she escaped; the 
betrayal of emotion under such 
circumstances would have weighed 
down a meeker spirit than The 
Tresilyan’s, with a sense of inefface- 
able shame; for remember—how- 
ever marked her partiality for 
Keene might have been—there had 
been no suspicion of an engage- 
ment between them. Had ‘ae 
broken down then, she would not 
have forgiven Royston to her dying 
day: she never did forgive the 
Chaplain. As it was—by a strange 
apomaly—at the very moment 
when she became aware of having 
been deluded and misled, in inten- 
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tion if not by actually spoken words 
—when she had most reason to 
hate or despise the ‘enemy who had 
done her this dishonour’—she felt 
hisholdupon her heartstrengthened, 
as though he had justified his right 
to command it. Not to women 
alone, but to all beautiful, wild 
creatures, the ancient aphorism ap- 
plies: the harder they are to disci- 
pline, the better they love their 
tamer. Cecil thought, ‘ there is not 
another man alive whose eyes could 
meet mine so daringly ;’ and the 
haughty spirit bowed itself, and did 
obeisance to itssuzerain. Different 
in many respects asGood can be from 
Evil—in one, those two were as fairly 
matched as Thiodolf and Isolde. 
Who can tell what wealth of hap- 
piness might have been stored up 
for both, if they had only not met 
—too late? 

These two words seem to me the 
most of any that are written or 
spoken. They strike the key-note 
of so many human agonies, that 
they might form a motto, apter than 
Dante’s, for the gates of Hell. Very 
few may hear them without a 
melancholy thrill; well—if they 
do not bring a bitter pang. Like 
those awful conjurations that 
blanched in utterance the lips of 
the boldest Magi, they have a fear- 
ful power to wake the dead. Lo! 
they are scarcely syllabled when 
there is a stir in the grave-yard 
where sad or guilty memories lie 
buried; the air is alive with phan- 
toms; the watcher may close his 
eyes if he will: not the less is he 
sensible of the presence of those 
pale ghosts that come trooping to 
their vengeance. Many, many 
hours must pass before the spell is 
learned that will send them back to 
their tombs again. 

Not long ago I heard a story 
that bears upon this. The man of 
whom it was told lost his love after 
he had fairly wooed and won her. 
It matters not what suspicion, or 
misconception, or treachery parted 
them; but parted they were for 
eight miserable years. Then the 
lady repented or relented, and came 
to her lover to make her confession. 
When she had done speaking, she 
looked up into his face: she saw no 
light of gladness or welcome there 
—only a deepening and ne 
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of the weary look of pain: the 
arms whose last tender clasp she 
had not forgotten yet, never opened 
to draw her to his breast. He bent 
his head down upon his shaking 
hands, and the heavy drops that are 
sometimes wrung from strong men 
in their agony began to trickle 
through his fingers. In old days 
he could never bear to see her sad 
for a moment; now, he sat as though 
he heard her not, while she lay at 
his feet, wailing to be forgiven. 
When he could perfectly control 
his voice he said— 

‘More than once, in my dreams, 
I have seen you so, and I have 
heard you say what you have said 
to-day. I answered then as I an- 
swer now—lI never can forgive you. 
I do not know that you would not 
regain: your old ascendancy : I be- 
lieve you are as dangerous, and I 
as weak, as ever. But I do know 
that, the more fascinating I found 

ou, the harder it would be to bear. 
‘hinking of what I had missed 
through that accursed time of 
famine, would drive me mad soon. 
I have got used to my present 
burden: I wont give you the 
chance of making it heavier. -Those 
tears of mine were selfish as well 
as childish : they were given to the 
happiness and hope that you killed 
eight years ago. Stay—we parted 
with a show of kindness then: we 
will not part in anger now.’ 

He laid his lips on her forehead 
as he raised her up—a grave, cold, 
passionless kiss, such as is pressed 
on the brow of a dear friend lying 
in his shroud.. They never met 
alone again. 

It is exasperating to think how 
long I have taken to describe 
events and emotions that passed 
in the space of a few minutes; 
but to place all the dramatis 
persone in their proper positions 
does take time, unless the stage- 
manager is very experienced. Will 
you be good enough to imagine the 
pic-nie broken up (xo? in confusion), 
and the ‘strayed revellers’ on their 
way to Dorade? Nothing worthy 
of note occurred on the spot; a 
commonplace conversation having 
been started and maintained in a 
way equally creditable to all parties 
concerned. 
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All the inquiries that the Chap- 
lain had ‘felt it his duty’ to make 
respecting the antecedents of Roy- 
ston Keene had failed to elicit any- 
thing more discreditable than may 
be said of the generality of men 
who have spent a dozen years in 
rather a fast regiment, keeping up 
to the standard of the corps. Doubt- 
less graver charges might have been 
imputed to him, if the whole truth 
had been known; but the living 
witnesses who could have proved 
them had good reasons for their 
silence. ether successful or de- 
feated, the Cool Captain was not 
wont to take the world into his con- 
fidence. As for betraying his own 
or another’s secrets—his lips were 
about as likely to do that as those 
of an effigy on a tombstone. 

Naples was a cover that the reve- 
rend investigator had not drawn ; 
so he was considerably startled by 
the following words in a letter from 
thence, received that morning :— 
‘I meet a lady constantly in society 
here, of whose history I am curious 
to know more. She is the wife of 
Major Keene, the famous Indian 
sabreur; but has been separated 
from him for several years. She 
never makes an allusion to his ex- 
istence ; it was by the merest chance 
that I heard this, and also that her 
husband is spending the winter at 
Dorade. Perhaps you can throw 
some light on the cause of the 
‘separate maintenance?” People 
are not particular here, and have no 
right to be: still, one would like to 
know. I fancy it cannot be her 
fault: she is perfectly gentle in her 
manner, but rather cold—very beau- 
tiful too, in a placid, statuesque 
It is not worth transcribing 
the writer’s further speculations. 
If a silent, but ultra-fervent bene- 
diction can at all profit the person 
for whom it is intended, very few 
people have been so well paid for 
epistolary labour, as was, then, Mr. 
Fullarton’s correspondent. The 
reason why has already been ex- 
plained. 

Well, he had made his great coup 
without carefully counting. the cost 
—that financial pleasure was still to 
come. He could not help feeling 
that it had been rather a fiasco. 
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The man whom he had purposed 
utterly to discomfit had throughout 
been provokingly at his ease; the 
best that could be made of it was, a 
drawn battle. A disagreeable con- 
sciousness crept over the Chaplain 
of having son himself generally 
obnoxious, without reaping any 
equivalent advantage or even satis- 
faction. No one seemed to look 
kindly or admiringly at him since 
the disclosure,except Mrs. Danvers ; 
and, glutton as he was of such 
dainties, the adulation of that ex- 
emplary but unattractive female 
began rather to pall on his palate. 
He was dupalaiaah enough to be 
aware that Miss Tresilyan was pro- 
bably offended with him beyond 
hope of reconciliation, but this did 
not greatly trouble him. He had 
been sensible for some time of the 
decay of his influence in that quar- 
ter. Last of all rose on his mind, 
with unpleasant distinctness, Cecil’s 
warning—‘If I were a man, I 
should not like to have Major 
Keene as my enemy.’ He had 
thrown the lance over that enemy’s 
frontier, and it was now too late to 
talk of truce; a dread of the conse- 
quences overcame him as he thought 
of the reprisals that might be ex- 
acted by the merciless and un- 
scrupulous Guerilla. True, it was 


not very evident what harm the - 


latter could do him; nevertheless, 
he could not shake off a vague, de- 
pressing apprehension. More and 
more, as he strolled on moodily 
musing, far in the rear of the rest, 
he felt inclined to appreciate the 
wisdom of the ancient proverb, 
‘Let sleeping dogs lie.’ Years 
afterwards he remembered with 
what a startled thrill, raising his 
eyes at a sharp angle of the path, 
he found himself face to face with 
Royston Keene. 
or some seconds they contem- 
—_ each other silently—the 
iest and the Soldier. A striking 
contrast they made. The one 
heated and excited and nervous, 
both in appearance and manner, 
looking more like a culprit brought 
P for judgment than a pillar of the 
stablished Church: the other out- 
wardly as undemonstrative as the 
rock against which he leant ;—just 
a shade of paleness telling of the 
sharp mental struggle from which 
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he had come out victorious ;—his 
whole bearing and demeanour pre- 
cisely what might have been ex- 
pected if he had been sitting on a 
court-martial. 

The absurdity of the position 
struck the Chaplain as soon as he 
collected himself from the first sur- 
prise. It never would do for him 
to look as if he had anything to be 
ashamed of; so, summoning to his 
aid all the dignity of his office and 
his own self-importance with a great 
effort, he spoke steadily— 

‘I presume you wish to talk to 
me, Major Keene? I shall be glad 
to hear anything that you may have 
to communicate or explain. It is 
my duty as well as my desire to be 
useful to any member of my con- 
gregation, however little disposed 
they may be to avail themselves of 
their privileges. Interested, as I 
must be, in the welfare of all com- 
mitted to my charge, I need hardly 
say that the course you have chosen 
to pursue here has caused me great 
pain and anxiety,—I own, not so 
much for your sake, as that of others, 


to whom your influence was likely 
What I heard 

makes matters look 
wish I could anticipate 


to be pernicious. 
this mornin 
still worse. 
any satisfactory explanation.’ 

The old ex cathedré feeling came 
back upon him while he was speak- 
ing: his tone, gradually becomin 
rounder and more sonorous, awed 
this. Was he so besotted by sacer- 
dotal confidence, as to fancy that 
he could win that grim penitent to 
come to him to be confessed or ab- 
solved P 

Since the Chaplain first saw 
him, Royston had never changed 
his attitude. He was leaning with 
his shoulder against the corner of 
rock round which the path turned, 
standing half across it, so that no 
one could pass him easily. The 
dense blue cloudlets of smoke kept 
rolling out from his lips rapidly but 
regularly, and his right hand twined 
itself perpetually in the coils of his 
heavy brown moustache. That ges- 
ture, to those who knew his temper 
well, was ever ominous of foul and 
stormy weather. He did ndt reply 
immediately ; but, taking the cigar 
from his mouth, began twisting up 
the loose leaf in a slow deliberative 
way. At last he said— 
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‘You did that rather well this 
morning. How much did you ex- 

t to get for it? My wife is 
beral enough in her promises 
sometimes, when she wants to make 
herself disagreeable ; but she don’t 
pay well. You might have driven 
a better bargain by coming to me. 
I would have given you more 
to have held your tongue.’ His 
tone was such as the other had 
never heard him use—such as most 
people would be loth to employ 
towards the meanest dependant. 
No description can do justice to the 
— of its insolence ; it made 
even Mr. Fullarton’s torpid blood 
boil resentfully. 

‘How dare you address such 
words to me?’ he cried out, trem- 
bling with rage ; ‘ if it were not for 
my ee 

‘ Stop!’ the other broke in, rudely, 
‘you need not trouble yourself to 
repeat that stale clap-trap. You 
mean to say that, if I were not safe 
from your profession, I should not 
have said so much. It isn’t worth 
while lying to yourself, and I have 
no time to trifle. The converse is 


the truer way of putting it. You 
know better than I can tell you, 


that, if you had been unfrocked, 
you would never have ventured half 
what you have done to-day. You 
don’t stir from hence till this is 
settled. Do you suppose I'll allow 
my private affairs to be made, again, 
an occasion for indulging your taste 
for theatricals ” 

The Chaplain flushed apoplecti- 
cally ; he just managed to stammer 
out— 

‘I will not remain another instant 
to listen to your blasphemous in- 
sults. If you mean to prevent me 
from passing, I will return another 
way.” 

Scornfully 
He turned; but thrilled with priestly 
wrath, to feel 
His sacred arm locked in a grasp of 
steel. 


A bolder man might have got 
nervous, finding himself on a lonely 
hill-side, face to face with such an 
adversary ; reading, too, the savage 
meaning of those murderous eyes. 
Remember that Mr. Fullarton held 
Royston capable of any earthly 
crime. His own short-lived anger 
was instantly annihilated ; the sweat 
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of mortal terror broke out over all 
his livid face ; his lips could hardly 

asp out an unintelligible prayer 
or mercy. 

The soldier's stern face settled 
into an expression of contempt ; 
in his gentlest moods he could 
find little sympathy for purely 
physical fear. 

‘Don’t faint,’ he said; ‘there is 
no occasion for it. Do you thiuk I 
shall ‘slay you as I slew the Egyp- 
tian yesterday?’ Well, I have 
scanty respect for your office, espe- 
cially when its privileges are abused. 
If it were not for good reasons, I 
would serve you worse than I did 
that drunken scoundrel who fright- 
ened you almost to death down 
there among the vines. But that 
don’t suit my purpose. Listen—if 
you dare to interfere again, by word, 
or deed, or sign, in the affairs of me 
and mine, I know a better way of 
making you repent it.’ 

As soon as he saw that there was 
no real danger to life or limb, the 
Chaplain’s composure began to re- 
turn; he launched forth imme- 
diately into a gallant, though in- 
coherent defiance. Royston’s fea- 
tures never for an instant changed, 
or softened in their scorn. 

‘Fair words,’ he retorted, ‘ but 
I'll make your bubbles burst. You 
don’t monopolize all the resources 
of the Private Inquiry Office ;’ and, 
stooping down, he whispered a 
dozen words in the other's ear. 
They related to a charge brought 
against Mr. Fullarton, years ago— 
so circumstantial and difficult to 
disprove, that, with all the advan- 
tages of counter-evidence at hand, it 
had well nigh borne him down. He 
knew right well, that if it were once 
revived here abroad, where the 
lightest suspicion is caught up and 
used so readily, the consequences 
would be nothing short of utter 
ruin. He was a poor man, witha 
large family; no wonder if he 
quailed. 

‘You know —you know,’ he 
gasped, ‘that it is a vile, cruel 
falsehood.’ 

To do him justice, he spoke the 
simple truth there. 

ith a cold, tranquil satisfaction, 
the Major contemplated his victim's 
agony. 

‘I choose-to know nothing about 
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it, except that it carries more pro- 
bability than most stories one hears. 
The world in general is, fortunately, 
not incredulous, and I have seen a 
man “ broke” on lighter evidence. 
Well, you will take your own course; 
and I shall take mine. I fancy we 
understand each other—at last.’ 

By a superhuman effort the un- 
lucky ecclesiastie did contrive to 
mutter something about his ‘ deter- 
mination to do his duty.’ Royston 
listened to him with his worst smile. 

‘T’ll take my chance about that,’ 
he said; ‘I feel tolerably safe. 
Now, I'll leave you to settle the 
affair between your interest and 
your conscience.’ 

He turned on his heel, and strode 
away without another word. Long 
after he was out of sight, the C 
lain stood fixed in the same attitude 
of panic-stricken, helpless despon- 
dency. By my faith ! even in these 
degenerate days, we have petrifying 
influences left, that may match the 
Head of the Gorgon. 

Meanwhile, the others were 
wending slowly homeward ; truly, 
ina very different mood from that 
in which they had gone forth that 
morning. Even as no man can be 
poeeuneee happy till the hour of 

is death, so can no excursion or 
entertainment be called successful 
till night has fairly closed im; 
caprice of climate is only one of the 
many sources of disappointment ; 
and the event justifies so seldom 
our sanguine predictions, that we 
have little right to complain of false 
and fallible barometers. It is 
worthy of remark how often these 
trifles illustrate that trite and time- 
honoured simile of Life. The vessel 
starts gaily enough; heeling over 
gracefully to the land-wind, in the 
old approved fashion—‘ Youth at 
the prow, and pleasure at the helm’ 
—there is not a misgiving in the 
heart of any one of the passengers ; 
they cannot help pitying those left 
behind on the shore ; what a cheery 
adieu they wave to the friends who 
come down to wish them ‘good 
speed.’ After a voyage more or 
less prolonged, the same ship drifts 
in slowly shorewards, over the har- 
bour-bar, under the calm of the 
solemn sunset. Even the deepen- 
ing twilight cannot disguise the 
evidences of a terrible ‘ sea-change.’ 


ftieturn from the Picnic. 
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Not a trace of paint or gilding re- 
mains on the wave-worn shattered 
timbers; sails rent, and cordage 
strained, tell tales of many storm- 
gusts, or, perchance, of one tornado ; 
and, see—her flag is flying half- 
mast high; the corpse of the Pilot 
is on Let us stand aside, 
lest we meet the passengers as they 
land; it were worse than mockery 


‘to ask how the yachting trip has 


sped. 

Miss Tresilyan rode somewhat in 
advance of the rest, under her 
brother’s escort. Dick wasa model 
in his own line, and other brothers- 
of-beauties might well imitate his 
moderation and discretion. He 
never thrust himself into the con- 
versation or into her presence, 
when there was a chance of his in- 
trusion being ill-timed; but was 
always at hand when he was wanted : 
the slightest sign, or even a glance 
from Cecil, brought him to her side ; 
and there he would march for 
hours, in silent but perfect satisfac- 
tion. On the present occasion he 
seemed disposed to be unwontedly 
talkative, and to indulge in certain 
speculations relative to the intel- 
ligence they had just heard. It 
was true, he knew it before; but 
nothing had been disclosed to him 
Somme the simple fact, that Roys- 
ton was married, and married un- 
happily. Cecil checked him gently, 
but very decidedly. 

‘I had rather not hear or say one 
word on the subject; it ought not 
to interest either of us. In good 
time, I suppose, we shall be told 
all that it is fitting we should know; 
meanwhile, it would be very wrong 
to make conjectures. No one has 
any right to pry into Major Keene’s 

airs if he chooses to keep them 
secret. I do not believe any one 
ever did so, even in thought, with- 
out repenting it. I daresay Mr. 
Fallarton will find this out, soon; 
and I shall not pity him in the least. 
A person ought to be punished who 
tries to startle people in that dis- 

eeable way. id you hear 
anny’s little shriek? I have not 
had time to laugh at her about it, 
yet; the path is too narrow for 
two to ride abreast.’ 

The light tone and manner of her 
last words might have deceived a 
closer observer than honest Dick 
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Tresilyan. He lapsed into silence ; 
but, after some time, his medita- 
tions assumed a cheerfully roseate 
hue, as they resolved themselves 
into the fixed idea, that Royston 
was lingering behind ‘to have it 
out with the parson.’ 

Some distance in the rear walked 
Harry Molyneux, holding dutifully 
his wife’s bridle-rein. It was very 
touching to see the diffidence and 
humility with which he proffered 
his little attentions, which were 
accepted, as it were, under protest. 
The truth was, that la mignonne 
had forgiven him already, and it 
was with great difficulty she re- 
frained from telling him so, by 
word or smile. Her soft heart 
melted within her at the sight of 
the criminal’s contrition, and de- 
cided that he had done penance 
enough during the last half-hour to 
atone for a graver misdemeanour. 
But she deferred asking for expla- 
nations till a more convenientseason, 
when there should be no chance of 
interruption; and meanwhile, on 
grounds of stern political necessity, 
elle le boudait. (If any elegant 
scholar will translate that Gallicism 
for me literally, I shall feel obliged 
to him.) 

Fancy the sensations of a man 
fighting his frigate desperately 
against overwhelming odds, when 
he sees the outline of a huge ‘liner,’ 
with English colours at the main, 
looming dimly through the smoke, 
close on the enemy’s quarter; or 
those of the commander of an un- 
tenable post, when the first bayonets 
of the relieving force glitter over the 
crest of the hill, and you will have 
a fair idea of Harry’s relief as he 
looked back and saw Keene rapidl 
gaining on them with his swi 
slashing stride. Ashe fell back and 
yielded his post to Royston, this was 
written so plainly on his face that 
the latter could not repress a smile; 
but there was little mirth in his voice 
when he addressed Fanny—she had 
never heard him speak so gently 
and gravely —‘I know that you are 
angry with your husband as well as 
with me for keeping you in the 
dark so long. r must make his 
peace with you, even if I fail in 
making my own. He could not tell 
you one word without breaking a 
promise given years ago: if he had 
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done so, in spite of the excuse of the 
strong temptation, I would never 
have trusted him again. Ah, I see 
you have done him justice already : 
that is good of you. Now for my 
own part: why I did not choose to 
let you into the secret as soon as I 
began to know you well, I can hardly 
say. Hal will tell you all'about it; 
and you will see that for once I was 
more sinned against than sinning. 
So, I was not afraid of your think- 
ing worse of me for it. Perhaps the 
last thing that a man likes to con- 
fess is his one arch piece of folly, 
especially if he has paid for it as 
heavy a price as attaches to most 
crimes. I think I am not sorry that 
you were kept in the dark till now: 
the past has given me some pleasant 
hours with you that might have been 
darkened if you had known all. I 
wish you would forgive me. We 
have always been such good friends ; 
and, in your sex at least, I can reckon 
so few. 

If he had spoken with his ordi- 
nary accent, Fanny would scarcely 
have yielded so readily; but the 
strange sadness of his tone moved 
her deeply. A mist gathered in 
her gentle eyes, as she looked at 
him for some moments in silence, 
and then held out a timid little 
tremulous hand. 

‘I should not have liked you worse 
for knowing that you had been un- 
happy once,’ she whispered ; ‘ but I 
ought never to have been vexed at 
not being taken into confidence. I 
don’t think I am wise or stead 
enough to keep secrets; only I wis 
—I do wish—that you had told 
Cecil Tresilyan.’ 

He answered her in his old cool, 
provoking way, ‘I know what you 
mean to imply; but you do Miss 
Tresilyan less than justice, and me 
too much honour. hat right have 
you to infer that I look upon her in 
any other light than a very charm- 
ing acquaintance, or that she feels 
any deeper interest in to-day’s re- 
velation than.if she had heard un- 
expectedly that any one of her 
— was mee Su eaaneee 
seldom agreeable, especially when 
they are so clumsily Sone ht about. 
Tam sure she has not told you any- 
thing to justify your suspicions.’ 

Fanny was the worst casuist out. 
She was seldom certain about her 
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facts, and when she happened to be 
so, had not sufficient pertinacity or 
confidence to push her advantage. 
Her favourite argument was ever 
ad misericordiam. ‘I wish I could 
quite believe you,’ she said, plain- 
tively; ‘but 1 can’t, and it makes 
me very unhappy. You must see 
that you ought to go.’ 

Her evident fear of him touched 
Royston more sharply than the most 
venomous reproach or the most ela- 
borate sarcasm could have done; 
but he would not betray how it 
galled him. ‘Three days ago,’ he 
replied, ‘I had almost decided on 
departure; now it does not alto- 
gether depend on me. But you 
need not be afraid. I shall not 
worry you long; and while I stay, 
Ihave no wish, and, I believe, no 
i to do any one any harm.’ 

he looked at him long. and ear- 
nestly, but failed to extract any 
further confession from the impe- 
netrable face. Keene would not 
give her the chance of pursuing the 
subject, but called up Harry to help 
him in turning the conversation into 
a different channel and keeping it 
there. Between the two they held 
the anxieties and curiosities of the 
oppressed Mignonne at bay till they 
entered Dorade. 

They were obliged to pass the 
Terrasse on their way home: there, 
alone,under the shadow of the palms, 
sat Armand de Chateaumesnil. The 
invalid’s great haggard eyes fixed 
themselves observantly on Cecil 
Tresilyan as she went by. He laid 
his hand on the Major's sleeve when 
he came to his side, and said, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘ Qu’as tu fait done, 
pour l’atterrer ainsi?’ The other 
met the searching gaze without 
flinching, ‘Je n’en sais rien; seule- 
ment—on dit que je suis marié.’ If 
the Algerian had been told on in- 
disputable authority that Paris and 
its inhabitants had just been swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, he 
would only have raised his shaggy 
brows in a faint expression of sur- 
prise, exactly as he did now. ‘Tu 
es. marié?’ he growled out. ‘A 
laquelle done des deux doit on com- 

tir—Madame ou Mademoiselle ?’ 

et he did not like Keene the worse 
for the impatient gesture with which 
the latter shook himself loose, mut- 
tering, ‘Je vous croyais trop sage, 
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M. le Vicomte, pour vous amuser 
avec ces balivernes de romancier.’ 
Fanny Molyneux and Cecil passed 
the evening together téte-a-téte. 
That kind little creature had a way 
of taking other’people’s turn of duty 
in the line of penitence and apology. 
On the present occasion she was re- 
markably gushing in her contrition, 
though ir own guilt was infini- 
tesimal; but she met with scanty 
encouragement. She had found time 
to extract from Harry all the details 
of the matrimonial misadventure, 
and wished to give her friend the 
benefit of them. Miss Tresilyan 
would not listen toaword. She did 
not attempt to disguise the interest 
she felt in the subject, but said that 
she preferred hearing the circum- 
stances from Royston’s own lips. 
With all this her manner had never 
been more gentle and a she 
succeeded at last in deluding Fanny 
into the belief that everybody was 
erfectly heart-whole, and that no 
loons had been done, so that that 
night la mignonne slept the sleep of 
the innocent, no misgivings or fore- 
bodings troubling her dreams. 
Those brave women !—when I think 
of the pangs that they suffer un- 
complainingly, the agonies that they 
dissemble, I am inclined to esteem 
lightly our own claims to the Cross 
of Valour. How many of them 
there are who, covering with their 
white hand the dagger’s hilt, utter 
with a sweet calm smile, and lips 
that never tremble, the falsehood 
holier than most outspoken truths— 
Petus non angit ! 

When Cecil returned home Mrs. 
Danvers was waiting for her, ready 
with any amount of condolence and 
indignation. She checked all this, 
as she well knew how to do; and at 
last was alone in her own chamber. 
Then the reaction came on; with 
natures such as hers, it is a torture 
not to be forgotten while life shall 
endure. 

There were not wanting in Do- 
rade admirers and sentimentalists, 
who were wont to watch the win- 
dows of The Tresilyan, as long as 
light lingered there. How those 
patient, unrequited astronomers 
would have been startled, if their 
eyes had been sharp enough to 

netrate the dark recess where she 
ay writhing and prone—her stricken 
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face veiled by the masses of her 
loosened hair—her slender hands 
elenched till the blood stood still in 
their veins, in an agony of stormy 
self-reproach and fiery longing, and 
injured pride ; or if their ears had 
—— the sound of the low, bitter 
wail that went up to Heaven like 
the cry from Gehenna of some fair, 
lost spirit, ‘My shame—my shame!’ 
Under favour of the audience, we 
will drop the curtain here. One of 
our puppets shall appear, to-night, 
no more. When a heroine is once 
on the stage, the public has a right 
to be indulged with the spectacle of 
her faults and follies, as well as of 
her virtues and excellences; yet I 
love the phantasm of my queenly 
Cecil too well to parade her, dis- 
crowned and in abasement. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


Other eyes besides Cecil’s kept 
watch through the night that fol- 
lowed that eventful day. Royston’s 
never closed till the dawning. 
Sometimes sitting motionless, sunk 
in his gloomy meditations, some- 
times walking restlessly to and fro, 
and cooling his hot forehead in the 
eurrent of the fresh night-air, he 
kept his mind on a perpetual strain, 
calculating all probable and impro- 
bable chances; and the dull red 
light was never quenched, that told 
of in renewed cigars. 

fancy hear an objection, 
springing from lips that are wont 
to be irresistible, levelled against 
such an atrocious want of sentiment. 
Fairest critic! we will not now dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of nico- 
tine, considered as an aid to 
contemplation or an anodyne ; but 
do you allow enough for the force 
of habit ? Putting aside the case of 
those Indian captives, who are 
allowed a pipe in the intervals of 
torment (for these poor creatures 
have had no advantages of educa- 
tion, and are beyond the pale of 
civilized examples), do you not 
know that men have finished their 
last weed while submitting to the 
toilette of the guillotine? We are 
told that a Spaniard has begged of 
his confessor a light for his papelito 
within sight of a freshly dug grave, 
when the firing-party was awaiting 
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him one hundred paces off with 
— ne E 
nly when the sky was grey did 
Seniee lie down = rest ; but he 
slept heavily late into the morning. 
His first act, when he rose, was to 
send a note to Cecil Tresilyan, 
begging her to meet him at a named 
lace and time: she did not answer 
it. Nevertheless, he felt certain she 
would come. Assignations were no 
novelties to him; but he had gone 
forth to bear his part in more than 
one stricken field, where the chances 
of life and death were evenly 
poised, without any such despon- 
dency or uncertainty as clung to 
him then on his way to the ap- 
pointed spot. He arrived there 
first; but he had not waited long , 
when Cecil came slowly along the 
path that led into the heart of the 
woodland. As she drew near, Keene 
could not help thinking of the first 
time his eyes had lighted on her, 
mounting the zig-zags of the Castle- 
hill. There wasstillthesame elasticity 
of step, the same imperial carriage 
of the graceful head; but a less 
observant eye would have detected 
the change in her demeanour. The 
pretty petulance and provocative 
manner which, contrasting with the 
royalty of her form and feature, 
ccntelivaned so much to her mar- 
yellous fascinations, had departed, 
he feared, never to return. 

Many instances occur daily where 
that same painfully unnatural gravity 
exasperates us, when its cause can- 
not be traced up to either guilt or 
sorrow. Ah, Lilla! there are many 
who think that your wild-flower 
wreath was a more becoming orna- 
ment than that diamond circlet— 
bridal gift of the powerful Baron. 
Sweet Kugenia! faces that were 
never absent from your /evées in 
old times, you have missed at your 
court since you wedded Cesar. 

Both were outwardly quite calm ; 
but who can guess which of those 
two strong hearts was most con- 
scious of tremor and weakness, when 
Royston and Cecil met? His hand 
at least was the steadier, for her 
slight fingers quivered nervously in 
his grasp. He did not let them go 
till he began to speak. 

‘ Whatever your decision may be 
after hearing me, I shall always 
thank you for coming here. It was 
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like eee give me the chance of 
speaking for myself. At least no 
falsehood or misconception shall 
stand between us. Will you listen 
to my story ?” 

‘I came for no other purpose,’ 
Cecil said, and she sate down on the 
trunk of a fallen olive: she knew 
there would be need to husband all 
her strength. Thinking of these 
things, in after days, she never 
forgot how carefully he arranged 
his plaid on the branches behind 
her, so as to keep off the gusts of 
wind that ever and anon blew 
sharply. At that very instant, as 
if there were some strange sym- 
pathy in the elements, the sun 
pas into the bosom of a dull 
eaden cloud, and there came a 
growl of distant thunder. 

‘I shall not tax your patience 
long,’ Royston went on. ‘ It shall 
only be the briefest outline. But do 
not interrupt me till I have ended ; 
it is hard enough to have to begin 
and go through with it. I cannot 
tell you why I married. Many 
people asked me the question at the 
time, and I have asked it of myself 
often since; but I never could find 
any satisfactory answer. The wo- 
man I chose was then very beautiful, 
and it was not a disadvantageous 
match ; but I had seen fairer faces 
and fortunes go by without coveting 
them. I think a certain obstinacy 
of purpose, and an absurd pleasure 
in carrying off a prize (such a prize!) 
from many rivals, was at the bottom 
of it all. -In six months I began to 
appreciate the inconveniences of 
living with a statue ; but I can say 
it truly, I never dreamt of betraying 
her. Yet I had temptations: re- 
member I was not yet twenty-two, 
and one does not bear disappoint- 
ments well at that age. We had 
not been married quite a year when 
an officer in a native regiment died, 
up in the Hills, of deliriwm tremens. 
Do you know that, under such cir- 
cumstances, there is always a com- 
mission appointed to examine the 
dead man’s papers? I could not 
help seeing that, for some days past, 
my wife’s manner had been strangely 
sullen and cold; but I had no 
suspicion of the truth. I don’t 
think I have ever been so surprised 
as when the president of the com- 
mission brought me a bundle of her 
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letters. I never saw her paramour : 
he must have been more fool than 
scoundrel to have kept what he 
ought to have burned. I did not 
thank the man who gave me those 
papers, and I never spoke to him 
again. I only read one of them— 
it was written soon after our mar- 
riage. I went to my wife with this 
in my hand. She listened to me in 
her own icy way, not denying or 
confessing anything ; but she defied 
me to prove actual infidelity, either 
before or after my authority began. 
I could not do it, whatever I might 
think. I could only prove a course 
of lies and chicanerie, worked out 
by her and all her family, that would 
have sickened the most unscrupu- 
lous schemer alive. I told her I 
would never sleep under the same 
roof with her again. She langhed 
—if you could hear her laugh, you 
wouldexcuse me for morethanI have 
done—and said, “‘ You can’t get a 
divorce.” She was right there. So 
it was settled that we were to live 
apart without any public scandal. 

ut her people would not accept 
this position. They sent a brother 
to bully me. It was an unwise 
move. My temper was wilder in 
those days, and 1 had strong provo- 
cation ; yet I repent that 1 did not 
keep my hands off the throat of that 
wretched, blustering civilian. It 
was all arranged peacefully at last, 
and I have not seen her since, 
though I hear of her from time to 
time, as I did yesterday. This 
happened eleven long years ago, 
a she. has never given me a 
chance of ridding myself of her 
since. She is always carefully cir- 
cumspect, and so works out a patient 
revenge, though I believe I did her 
no wrong. You have heard all I 
dare to tell you, and all the truth. 
Judge me now.’ 

For the last few minutes a great 
battle had been waging in Cecil 
Tresilyan’s heart. Can the wisest 
of us—before the armies meet— 
prophecy aright, as to the issue of 
such an Armageddon P 

Twice she tried to speak, and 
found her voice rebellious; at last 
she answered, in a faint, broken 
tone, ‘I cannot say how I pity you.’ 

He threw back his lofty head in 
anger or disdain. 

‘I will not accept groundless 
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compassion, even from you. Do 
not deceive yourself. I have learnt 
how to bear my burden ; it scarcely 
cumbers me now. It has fretted 
me more in the last three weeks 
than it has done for years. I only 
wish you to decide whether I did 
very wrong in keeping back the 
knowledge of all this from you; 
and, if 1 have offended unpardon- 


ably, what my punishment shall 
e. , 


There was something more than 
reproach in the glance that flashed 
upon him out of the violet eyes ; for 
an instant, they glittered almost 
scornfully ; her lip, too, had ceased 
to tremble; and the silver in her 
voice rang clear and true— 

‘You are not afraid to ask that 
question—remembering many words 
addressed to me, each one of which 
was an insult—from you? You dare 
not yet dishonour me in your 
thoughts so far as to doubt how I 
neat have acted at Jirst, if I had 
known your true position. Or are 
you amusing yourself -still at my 
expense? I had thought you more 
generous.’ 

The gloom on Royston’s face 
deepened sullenly: though he had 
schooled himself up to a certain 
point of humility, even from her he 
could ill brook reproof. 

‘Those insults were not premedi- 
tated, at least,’ he retorted. ‘ Have 
you not got accustomed, yet, to 
men’s losing their heads in your 
presence, and then talking as the 
spiritmovedthem? And you think 

am amusing myself now. Merci ! 
there runs something in my veins 
warmer than ice-water.’ 

His accent was abrupt, even to 
rudeness ; yet Cecil felt a thrill of 
guilty triumph as she heard it, and 
marked the shiver of passion that 
shot through the colossal frame from 
brow to heel. A more perfect speci- 
men of immaculate womanhood 
might not have been insensible to 
that acknowledgment of her power. 
But she shook Ker head in sorrow- 
ful incredulity. 

“You do less than justice to your 
self-control. But it is too late for 
reproaches. I forgive you for any 
wrong that you may have done me, 
even in thought or intention. I 
wish the past could be buried. For 
the future, I can say only this—we 
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must part, and that instantly ; it is 
more time.’ 

Keene had expected some such 
answer, and it did not greatly dis- 
concert him. After pausing a second 
or two he said— 

‘I did not ask you for your de- 
cision without meaning to abide by 
it. But it would be well to pause 
before you make it final. Remem- 
ber—we shall not part for days, or 
months, if you send me away now. 
At least, you need not fear persecu- 
tion. Yet it is difficult to reconcile 
oneself to banishment. Will you 
not give me a chance of making 
amends for the folly you complain 
of? I cannot promise that my 
words shall always be guarded, and 
my manner artificial; but I think 
I would rather keep your friendship 
than win the love of any livin 
woman; and I would try eal 
never to offend you. Let us finish 
this at once. You have only to say 
‘leave me,” and I swear that you 
shall be obeyed to the letter.’ 

On that last card hung all the 
issue of the game that he would 
nae sold his soul to nee he 
spoke, not eagerly, though very 
earnestly ; and waited olethy for 
her reply, with a face as calm as 
death. 

Cecil ought not to have hesitated 
for an instant: we all know that. 
But steady resolve and stoical self- 
denial, easy enough in theory, are 
often bitterly hard in practice. It 
is very well to preach to the way- 
farer, that his duty is to go for- 
ward and not tarry. But fresh and 
green grow the grasses round the 
Diamond of the Desert; pleasantly 
over its bright waters droop the 
feathery palms. How drearily the 
grey arid sand stretches away to the 
sky-line! Who knows how far it 
may be to the next oasis? Let 
us rest yet another hour by the 
fountain. 

From any deliberate intention to 
do wrong, Cecil was as pure as 
any canonized saint in the roll of 
virgins and martyrs; but, if she had 
been a voluptuary as elaborate as 
La Pompadour, she could not have 
felt more keenly that her love had 
increased tenfold in intensity since 
it became a crime to indulge it. 
The passionate energy that had 
slumbered so long in her tempera- 
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ment was thoroughly roused at 
last, and would make itself heard, 
clamorously enough to drown the 
still small voice, that said, ‘ beware 
and forbear.’ Her principles were 
good, but they were not strong 
enough to hold their own. O pride 
of the Tresilyans! that had tempted 
to sin so many of that haughty 
house, when you might have saved 
its fairest descendant, was it the time 
to falter and fail? She looked up 
piteously in her great extremity ; 
there was a prayer for help in her 
eyes; but between them and Heaven 
was interposed a stern bronze face, 
not a line of it softening. 

At length the faint, broken whis- 
per came—‘ God help me! I cannot 
say it.’ 

There was a pause, but not a still- 
ness, for the beating of her com- 
panion’s heartwas distinctly audible. 
Then Cecil spoke again in her own 
natural caressing tones. 

‘ You will be good and generous, 
Iknow. See how I trust you!’ 

The thought of how their con- 
tinued intimacy might touch her 
fair fame, never seemed to suggest 
itself for an instant. Yet, remem- 
ber The Tresilyan was no longer a 
guileless, romantic girl, believing 
and hoping all things:—she knew 
right well what scandals and 
jealousies lurk under the smooth 
surface of the society in which she 
had borne so prominent a part; she 
knew that there were women alive 
who would have given half their 
diamonds to have her at their 
mercy, and torment her at their 
will. Was it likely that such would 
let even a slander sleep? Let the 
Rosiére of last season lay this reflec- 
tion to her heart, to temper the im- 
moderation of triumph—‘ For every 
one of my victories, I have made 
one mortal enemy.’ Not only, while 
in supremacy, is the potentate ob- 
noxious to conspiracies ; the dagger 
is most to be dreaded when the 
dignity is laiddown. AJl dethroned 
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and abdicating Dictators have not 
the luck of Sylla. 

Silently and unreservedly to ac- 
oot such a sacrifice, while the 
offerer was resolved not to count 
the cost, transcended even the 
cynicism of Royston Keene. He 
grasped her arm as though to arrest 
her attention, and almost involun- 
tarily broke from his lips words of 
solemn warning. 

‘Let me go on my way alone, 
while there is time. Tt is hard to 
touch pitch and keep undefiled. 
Child, you are too pure to estimate 
your danger. If you remained as 
innocent as one of God’s angels, the 
world would still condemn you.’ 

Her slender fingers twined them- 
selves round his wrist, so tenderly! 
—and she bent down her soft cheek 
till its blush was hidden on his 
hand. Then she looked up in his 
face with a bright, trustful smile. 

‘Great happiness cannot be 
bought without a price. I fear no 
reproach so much as that of my own 
conscience. Do not think I delude 
myself as to the risk I am incurring. 
But if I am innocent, I shall never 
hear or heed what the world may 
say ; if I am guilty—I have no right 
to complain of its scorn.’ 

Hardened unbeliever as he was, 
Royston could have bowed himself 
there, and worshipped at her feet. 
But he would not confess his admi- 
ration ; still less, betray his triumph. 
He raised the little white hand t 
was free, gently, to his lips. Not 
with more reverent courtesy could 
he have done homage to an Anointed 
Queen. 

‘I wish I were worthier of you,’ 
he murmured; and no more was 
said then. 

As they walked slowly home- 
wards, the sullen clouds broke away 
from the face of the sun: but a 
weather-wise observer could have 
told that the truce was only trea- 
cherous. The tempest bided its 
time. 
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CONCERNING FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.* 


‘WHERE is a peculiar pleasure in 
paying a visit to a friend whom 

ou never saw in his own house 
efore. Let it not be believed that 
in this world there is much diffi- 
culty in finding a new sensation. 
The genial, unaffected, hard- 
wrought man, who does not think 
it fine to appear to care nothing 
for anything, will find a new sen- 
sation in many quiet places, and in 
many simple ways. ‘There is some- 
thing fresh and pleasant in arriving 
at an entirely new railway station, 
in getting out upon a platform on 
which you never before stood ; in 
finding your friend standing there 
looking quite at home in a place 
quite strange to you; in taking in 
at a glance the expression of the 
porter who takes your luggage and 
the clerk who receives your ticket, 
and reading there something of 
their character and their life; in 
going outside, and seeing for the 
first time your friend’s carriage, 
whether the stately drag or the 
humbler dog-cart, and beholding 
horses you never saw before, capa- 
risoned in harness heretofore un- 
seen; in taking your seat upon 
cushions hitherto unpressed by you, 
in seeing your friend take the reins, 
and then in rolling away over a 
new road, under new trees, over 
new bridges, beside new hedges, 
looking upon new landscapes 
stretching far away, and breaking 
in upon that latent idea common to 
all people who have seen very little, 
that they have seen almost all the 
world. Then there is something 
fresh and pleasant in driving for 
the first time up the avenue, in 
catching the first view of the dwell- 
ing which is to your friend the 
centre of all the world, in walking 
up for the first time to your cham- 
ber (you ought always to arrive at 
a country house for a visit about 
three quarters of an hour before 
dinner), and then in coming down 
and finding yourself in the heart of 
his belongings; seeing his wife and 
children, never seen before; find- 
ing out his favourite books, and 


coming to know something of his 
friends, horses, dogs, pigs, and 
general way of life; and then after 
ten days, in going away, feeling 
that you have occupied a new place 
and seen a new phase of life, hence- 
forward to be a possession for ever. 

But it is pleasanter by a great 
deal to go alt pay a visit toa friend 
visited several times (not too fre- 
quently) before: to arrive at the 
old railway station, quiet and 
country-like, with trees growing 
out of the very platform on which 
you step; to see your friend's old 
face not seen for two years; to go 
out and discern the old drag stand- 
ing just where you remember it, 
and to smooth down the horses’ 
noses as an Old acquaintance; to 
discover a look of recognition on 
the man-servant’s impassive face, 
which at your greeting expands into 
a pleased smile; to drive away 
along the old road, recognising 
cottages and trees ; to come in sight 
of the house again, your friend’s 
conversation and the entire aspect 
of things bringing up many little 
remembrances of the past ; to look 
out of your chamber window before 
dinner and to recognise a large 
beech or oak which you had often 
remembered when you were far 
away, and the field beyond, and 
the hills in the distance, and to 
know again even the pattern of the 
earpet and the bed curtains; to go 
down to dinner, and meet the old 
greeting ; to recognise the taste of 
the claret; to find the children a 
little bigger, a little shy at first, 
but gradually acknowledging an old 
acquaintance ; and then, when your 
friend and you are left by your- 
selves, io draw round the fire (such 
visits are generally in September), 
and enjoy the warm, hearty look of 
the crimson curtains hanging in the 
self-same folds as twenty-four 
months since, and talk over many 
old things. 

We feel, in opening the new 
volumes of Friends in Council, as 
we should in going to pay a visit to 
an old friend living in the same 
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pleasant home, and at the same 
pleasant autummal season in which 
we visited him before. We know 
what to expect. We know that 
there may be little variations from 
what we have already found, little 
changes wrought by time; but, 
barring great accident or disap- 
pointment, we know what kind of 
thing the visit will be. And we be- 
lieve that to many who have read 
with delight the previous volumes 
of this work, there can hardly be 
any pleasanter anticipation than 
that of more of the same wise, 
kindly, interesting material which 
they remember. A good many 
years have passed since the first 
volume of Friends in Council was 
published ; a good many years even 
since the second: for, besides vari- 
ous conversations which have ap- 
pearedin this Magazine,* and which 
are not included in the present 
series, the essays and discourses 
now given to the public form the 
third published portion of the work. 
Continuations of successful works 
have proverbially proved failures ; 
the author was his own too success- 
ful rival; and intelligent readers, 
trained to expect much, have gene- 
rally declared that the new produc- 
tion was, if not inferior to its pre- 
decessor, at all events inferior to 
what its predecessor had taught 
them to look for. But there is no 
falling off here. The writing of 
essays and conversations, set in a 
framework of scenery and incident, 
and delineating character admirably 
though only incidentally, is the field 
of literature in which the author 
stands without a rival. No one in 
modern days can discuss a grave 
subject in a style so attractive ; no 
one can convey so much wisdom 
with so much Jeuldeeds and kind- 
liness ; no one can evince so much 
earnestness unalloyed by the least 
tinge of exaggeration. The order 
of thought which is contained in 
Friends in Council, is quarried 
from its author’s best vein. Here, 


he has come upon what gold- 
diggers call a pocket: and he ap- 
ars to work it with little effort. 
owever difficult it might be for 
others to write an essay and dis- 
course on it in the fashion of this 


Old Friends. 
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book, we should judge that its 
author does so quite easily. It is 
no task for suns to shine. And it 
will bring back many pleasant re- 
membrances to the minds of many 
readers, to open these new volumes, 
and find themselves at once in the 
same kindly atmosphere as ever; 
to find that the old spring is flowing 
yet. The new series of Friends in 
Council is precisely what the in- 
telligent reader must have expected. 
A thoroughly good writer can never 
surprise us. A writer whom we 
have studied, mused over, sympa- 
thized with, can surprise us only b 
doing something eccentric, affected, 
unworthy of himself. The more 
thoroughly we have sympathized 
with him; the more closely we 
have marked not only the strong 
characteristics which are already 
resent in what he writes, but those 
ittle matters which may be the 
germs of possible new character- 
istics; the less likely is it that we 
shall be surprised by anything he 
does or says. It is so with the 
author of Friends in Council. We 
know precisely what to expect from 
him. We should feel aggrieved if 
he gave us anything else. Of 
course there will be much wisdom 
and depth of insight ; much strong 
practical sense: there will be play- 
fulness, pensiveness, pathos; great 
fairness and justice ; much kindness 
of heart ; something of the romantic 
element; and as for style, there 
will be language always free from 
the least trace of affectation; 
always clear and comprehensible ; 
never slovenly ; sometimes remark- 
able for a certain simple felicity ; 
sometimes rising into force and me 
quence of a very high order: a 
style, in short, not to be parodied, 
not to be caricatured, not to be 
imitated except by writing as well. 
The author cannot sink below our 
expectations; cannot rise above 
them. He has already written so 
much, and so many thoughtful 
readers have so carefully studied 
what he has written, that we know 
the exact length of his tether, and 
he can say nothing for which we 
are not prepared. You know ex- 
actly what to expect in this new 
work. You could not, indeed, 
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produce it; you could not describe 
it, you could not say before- 
hand what it will’ be; but when 
you come upon it, you will feel 
that it is just what you were 
sure it would be. You were sure, 
as you are sure what will be the 
flavour of the fruit on your pet 
apple-tree, which you have tasted a 
hundred times. The tree is quite 
certain to produce that fruit which 

ou remember and like so well ; it 
is its nature to do so. And the 
analogy holds further. For, as 
little variations in weather or in the 
treatment of the tree—a dry season, 
or some special application to the 
roots—may somewhat alter the fruit, 
though all within narrow limits ; so 
may change of circumstances a little 
affect an author’s writings, but only 
within a certain range. The apple- 
tree may produce a somewhat dif- 
ferent apple ; but it will never pro- 
duce an orange, neither will it yield 
a crab. 

When we have sufficiently enjoyed 
the external and material charac- 
teristics of the volumes, we shall find 
ourselves among our old friends. 
We should have good reason to 
complain had Dunsford, Ellesmere, 
or Milverton been absent ; and here 
they are again just as before. Pos- 
sibly they are even less changed 
than they should have been after 
thirteen or fourteen years, consider- 
ing what their age was at our first 
introduction ‘to them. Dunsford, 
the elderly country parson, once 
fellow and tutor of his college, still 
reports the conversations of the 
friends; Milverton and Ellesmere 
are, in their own way, as fond of one 
another as ever; Dansford is still 
judicious, kind, good, somewhat 
slow, as country parsons not unna- 
turally become; Ellesmere is still 
sarcastic, keen, clever, with much 
real worldly wisdom and much af- 
fected cynicism overlying a kind 
and honest heart. As for Milver- 
ton, we should judge that in him 
the author of the work has uncon- 
sciously shown us himself; for as- 
suredly the great characteristics of 
the author of Friends in Council 
must be that he is laborious, 
thoughtful, generous, well-read, 
much in earnest, eager for the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men, deeply in- 
terested in politics and in history, 
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impatient of puritanical restraints, 
convinced of the substantial im- 
portance of amusement. Milverton, 
we gather, still lives at his country. 
seat in Hampshire, and takes some 
interest in rustic concerns. Elles- 
mere continues to rise at the 
bar; since we last met him has 
been Solicitor-General, and is now 
Sir John, a member of the 
House of Commons, and in the 
fair way to a Chief Justiceship. 
The clergyman’s quiet life is going 
on as before. ut in addition 
to our three old friends we find 
an elderly man, one Mr. Midhurst, 
whose days have been spent in 
diplomacy, who is of a melancholy 
disposition, and takes gloomy views 
of life, but who is much skilled in 
cookery, very fat, and very fond of 
a good dinner. Also Mildred and 
Blanche, Milverton’s cousins, two 
sisters, have grown up into young 
women of very different character : 
and they take some share in the 
conversations, and, as we shall here- 
after see, a still more important 
art in the action of the story. We 
eel that we are in the midst of a real 
group of actual human beings :— 
just what third-rate - historians fail 
to make us feel when telling us of 
men and women who have actually 
lived. The time and place are very 
varied; but through the greater 
portion of the book the party are 
travelling over the Continent. A 
further variation from the plan of 
the former volumes, besides the in- 
troduction of new characters, is, that 
while all the essays in the preceding 
series were written by Milverton, 
we have now one by Ellesmere, one 
by Dunsford, and one by Mr. Mid- 
hurst, each being in theme and 
manner very characteristic of its 
author. But, as heretofore, the 
writer of the book holds to his 
principle of the impolicy of ‘ jading 
anything too far,’ and thinks with 
Bacon that ‘it is good, in discourse 
and speech of conversation, to vary 
and intermingle speech of the pre- 
sent occasion with arguments, tales 
with reasons, asking of questions 
with telling of opinions, and jest 
with earnest.’ The writer likewise 
holds by that system which his own 
practice has done so much to re- 
commend—of giving locality and 
time to all abstract thought, and 
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thus securing in the case of the 
majority of readers an interest and 
a reality in no other way to be 
attained. Admirable as are the 
essays contained in the work, but 
for their setting in something of a 
story, and their vivification by being 
ascribed to various characters, and 
described as read and discussed in 
various scenes, they would interest 
avery much smaller class of readers 
than nowtheydo. No doubt much 
of the skill of the dramatist is needed 
to secure this source of interest. It 
can be secured only where we feel 
that the characters are living men 
and women, and the attempt to 
secure it has often proved a mise- 
rable failure. But it is here that 
the author of Friends in Council 
succeeds so well. Not only do we 
know precisely what Dunsford, 
Milverton, and Ellesmere are like; 
we know exactly what they ought 
and what they ought not to say. 
The author ran arisk in reproducing 
those old friends. We had a right 
to expect in each of them a certain 
idiosyncrasy ; and it is not easy to 
maintain an individuality which does 
not dwell in mere caricature and 
exaggeration, but in the truthful 
traits of actual life. We feel we 
have a vested interest in the cha- 
racters of the three friends: not 
even their author has the right 
essentially to alter them; we should 
feel it an injury if he did. But he 
has done what he intended. Here 
we have the selfsame men. Nota 
word is said by one of them that 
ought to have been said by another. 
And here it may be remarked, that 
any one who is well read in the 
author’s writings, will not fail here 
and there to come upon what will 
appear familiar to him. Various 
thoughts, views, and even expres- 
sions, occur which the author has 
borrowed from himself. It is easy 
to be seen that in all this there is no 
conscious repetition, but that veins 
of thought and feeling long enter- 
tained have cropped out to the sur- 
face again. 

We do not know whether or not 
the readers of Friends in Council 
will be startled at finding that these 
volumes show us the grave Milver- 
ton and the sarcastic Ellesmere in 
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the capacity of lovers, and leave 
them in the near prospect of being 
married—Ellesmere to the bold 
and dashing Mildred; Milverton 
to the quiet Blanche. The gradual 
tending of things to this con- 
clusion forms the main action of 
the book. The incidents are of the 
simplest character: there is a plan 
but no plot, except as regards these 
marriages. Wearied and jaded with 
work at home, the three friends of 
the former volumes resolve on going 
abroad for a while. Midhurst and 
the girls accompany them: and the 
story is simply that at various places 
to which they came, one friend read 
an essay or uttered a discourse (for 
sometimes the essays are supposed 
to have been given extempore), and 
the others talked about it. But the 
gradual progress of matters towards 
the weddings (it may be supposed 
that the happy couples are this 
September on their wedding tours) 
is traced with much skill and much 
knowledge of the fashion in which 
such things go; and it supplies a 
peculiar interest:to the work, which 
will probably tide many young ladies 
over essays on such grave subjects 
as Government and Despotism. Still, 
we confess that we had hardly re- 
garded Ellesmere and Milverton as 
marrying men. We had set them 
down as too old, grave, and wise, 
for at least the preliminary stages. 
We have not forgotten that Dunsford 
told us* that in the summer of 1847 
he supposed no one but himself 
would speak of Milverton and Elles- 
mere as young men; and now of 
course they are twelve years older, 
and yet about to be married to girls 
whom we should judge to be about 
two or three and twenty. And al- 
though it is not an unnatural thing 
that Ellesmere should have got 
over his affection for the German 
Gretchen, whose story is so ex- 
quisitely told in the Companions of 
my Solitude, we find it harder to 
reconcile Milverton’s marriage 
with our previous impression of 
him. Yet perhaps all this is 
truthful to life. It is not an un- 
natural thing that a man who for 

ears has settled down into the 

elief that he has faded, and that 
fer him the romantic interest has 
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one from life, should upon some 
h stimulus gather himself 

from that idea, and think that life is 
not so far gone after all. Who has 
not on,a beautiful September day 
sometimes chidden himself for hav- 
ing given in to the impression that 
the season was so far advanced, and 
clung to the belief that it is almost 
summer still ? 

In a preliminary Address to the 
Reader, the author explains that the 
essay on War, which occupies a 
considerable portion of the first 
volume, was written some time ago, 
and intends no allusion to recent 
events in Europe. The Address 
contains an earnest protest against 
the maintenance of e standing 
armies ; it is eloquent and forcible, 
and it affords additional proof how 
much the author has thought upon 
the subject of war, and how deeply 
he feels upon it. Then comes the 
Introduction proper, written, of 
course, by Dunsford. It sets out 
with the praise of conversation, and 
then it sums up what the ‘ Friends’ 
have learned in their longer ex- 
perience of life : 


We ‘Friends in Council’ are of course 
somewhat older men than when we first 
began to meet in friendly conclave; and 
I have observed as men go on in life 
they are less and less inclined to be 
didactic. They have found out that 
nothing is, didactically speaking, true. 
They long for exceptions, modifications, 
allowances. A boy is clear, sharp, de- 
cisive in his talk. He would have this, 
He would do that. He hates this ; he 
loves that: and his loves or his hatreds 
admit of no exception. He is sure that 
the one thing is quite right, and the 
other quite wrong. He is not troubled 
with doubts. He knows. 

I see now why, as men go on in life, 
they delight in anecdotes. These tell so 
much, and argue, or pronounce directly, 
so little. 

The three friends were saunterin 
one day in Milverton’s garden, al 
feeling much overwrought and very 
stupid. Ellesmere proposed that 
for a little recreation they should go 
abroad. Milverton pleads his old 
horror of picture-galleries, and 
declares himself content with the 
unpainted pictures he has in his 
mind : 


It is curious, but I have been painting 
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two companion ever since we 
have been walking about in the gar- 
den. One consists of some dilapidated 
garden architecture, with overgrown 
foliage of all kinds, not furest foliage, but 
that of rare trees such as the Sumach 
and Japan-cedar, which should have been 
neglected for thirty years. Here and 
there, instead of the exquisite parterre, 
there should be some miserable patches 
of potatoes and beans, and some squalid 
clothes hung out todry. Two ill-dressed 
children, but of delicate features, should 
be playing about an ugly neglected pool 
that had once been the basin to the 
fountain. But the foliage should be the 
chief thing, gaunt, grotesque, rare, 
beautiful, like an unkempt, uncared-for, 
lovely mountain girl. Underneath this 
picture :—‘ Property in the country, in 
chancery.” 

The companion picture, of course, 
should be:—‘ Property in town, in 
chancery.’ It should consist of two or 
three hideous, sordid, window- broken, 
rat - deserted, paintless, blackened 
houses, that should look as if they had 
once been too good company for the 
neighbourhood, and had met with a fall 
in life, not deplored by any one. At 
the opposite corner should be a flaunt- 
ing new gin-palace. I do not know 
whether I should have the heart to bring 
any children there, but I would if I 
could, 

The reader will discern that the 
author of Friends in Council has 
lost nothing of his power of pictu- 
resque description, and nothing of 
iis Tamver of the abuses and cruel- 
ties of the law. And the passage 
may serve to remind of the touching, 
graphic account of the country resi- 

ence of a reduced family in the 
Companions of my Solitude.* EF)- 
lesmere assures Milverton that he 
shall not be asked to see a single 

icture ; and that if Milverton will 
ring Blanche and Mildred with 
him, he will himself go and see 
seven of the chief sewers in seven 
of the chief towns. The appeal to 
the sanitarian’s feelings is success- 
ful; the bargain is struck; and we 
next find the entire party saunter- 
ing, after an early German dinner, 
on the terrace of some small town 
on the Rhine,—Dunsford forgets 
which. Milverton, Ellesmere, and 
Mr. Midhurst are smoking, and we 
commend their conversation on the 
soothing power of tobacco to the 
attention of the Dean of Carlisle. 


* Chap. iv. 
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Dean Close, by a bold figure, calls 
tobacco a ‘ gorging fiend.’ Milver- 
ton holds that smoking is perhaps 
the greatest blessing that we owe to 
the discovery of America. He re- 
gards its value as abiding in its 
power to soothe under the vexations 
and troubles of life. While smok- 
ing, you cease to live almost wholly 
in the fature, which miserable men 
for the most part do. The question 
arises, whether the sorrows of the 
old or the young are the most acute? 
It is admitted that the sorrows of 
children are very overwhelming for 
the time, but they are not of that 
varied, perplexed, and bewildering 
nature which derives much consola- 
tion from smoke. Ellesmere sug- 
ests, very truthfully, that the 
Eoling of shame for having done 
anything wrong, or even ridiculous, 
causes most acute misery to the 
oung. And, indeed, who does not 
ne from personal experience, 
that the sufferings of children of 
even four or five years old are often 
quite as dreadful as those which 
come as the sad heritage of after 
years ? We look back on them now, 
and smile at them as we think how 
small were their causes. Well, 
they were great to us. We were 
little creatures then, and little 
things were relatively very great. 
‘The sports of childhood satisfy the 
child:’ the sorrows of childhood 
overwhelm the poor little thing. 
We think a sympathetic reader 
would hardly read without a tear 
as well as a smile, an incident in 
the early life of Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, recorded in his recently 
published biography. When five 
years old, he got hold of the gun of 
an elder brother, and broke the 
spring of its lock. What anguish 
the little boy must have endured, 
what a crushing sense of having 
caused an irremediable evil, before 
he sat down and printed in great 
letters the following epistle to his 
brother, the owner of the gun— 
‘Oh, Jamie, think no more of guns, 
for the main-spring of that is broken, 
and my heart is broken !’ Doubtless 
the poor little fellow fancied that 
for all the remainder of his life he 
never would feel as he had felt 
before he touched the unlucky 
weapon. Doubtless the little heart 
was just as full of anguish as it 
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could hold. Looking back over 


many years, most of us can remem- 


ber a childcrushed andoverwhelmed 

by some sorrow which it thought 

could never be got over, and can 

feel for our early self as though 

Say with 
it 


another person- 


The upshot of the talk which 
began with tobacco was, that Mil- 
verton was prevailed upon to write 
an essay on a subject of universal 
interest to all civilized beings, an 
essay on Worry. He felt, indeed, 
that he should be writing it at a 
disadvantage ; for an essay on wo 
can be written with full effect only 
ty a thoroughly worried man. 

ere was no worry at all in that . 
quiet little town on the Rhine; 
they had come there to rest, and 
there was no intruding duty that 
demanded that it should be attended 
to. And probably there is no respect 
in which that great law of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, that like suggests 
like, holds more strikingly true 
than in the power of a present state 
of mind, or a present state of out- 
ward circumstances, to bring up 
vividly before us all such states in 
our past ana We are depressed, 
we are worried: and when we look 
back, all our departed days of worry 
and depression x ed to start. up 
and press themselves upon our view 
to the exclusion of anything else, so 
that we are ready to think that we 
have never been otherwise than 
depressed and worried all our life. 
But when more cheerful times 
come, they suggest only such times 
of cheerfulness, and no effort will 
bring back the worry vividly as 
when we felt it. It is not selfish- 
ness or heartlessness; it is the 
result of an inevitable law of mind 
that people in happy circumstances 
should setatdey teens that it is 
a happy world after all ; for looking 
back, and looking around, the mind 
refuses to take distinct note of any- 
thing that is not somewhat akin to- 
its present state. Milverton wrote 
an excellent essay on Worry on the- 
evening of that day; but he might 
possibly have written a better one 
at Worth-Ashton on the evening of 
a day on which he had discovered 
that his coachman was stealing the 
corn provided for the carriage 
horses, or galloping “ animals 

Zz 
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about the country at the: dead of 
night to see his friends. We must 
have a score of little annoyances 
stinging us at once to have the un- 
diluted sense of being worried. And 
probably a not wealthy man, resid- 
ing in the country, and farming a 
few acres of ground by means of 
somewhat unfaithful and neglectful 
servants, may occasionally find so 
many things going wrong at once, 
and so many little things demand- 
ing to be attended to at once, that 
he shall experience worry in as 
high a degree as it can be felt b 
mortal. ‘Thus truthfully does Mil- 
verton’s essay begin :— 


The great characteristic of modern 
life is Worry. 

If the Pagan religion still prevailed, 
the new goddess, in whose honour 
temples would be raised and to whom 
statues would be erected in all the 
capitals of the world, would be the 
goddess Worry. London would be the 
chief seat and centre of her sway. A 
gorgeous statue, painted and enriched 
after the manner of the ancients (for 
there is no doubt that they adopted this 
practice, however barbarous it may seem 
to us), would be set up to the goddess 
in the West-end of the town : another at 
Temple Bar, of less ample dimensions 
and less elaborate decoration, would 


receive the devout homage of worship- @ 


pers who came to attend their lawyers 
in that quarter of the town: while a 
statue, on which the cunning sculptor 
should have impressed the marks of 
haste, anxiety, and agitation, would be 
sharply glanced up at, with as much 
veneration as they could afford to give 
to it, by the eager men of business in 
the City. 

The goddess Worry, however, would 
be no local deity, worshipped merely in 
some great town, like Diana of the 
Ephesians ; but, in the market-places of 
small rural communities, her statue, 
made somewhat like a vane, and shift- 
ing with every turn of the wind, would 
be regarded with stolid awe by anxious 
votaries belonging to what is called the 
farming interest. Familiar too and 
household would be her worship ; and 
in many a snug home, where she might 
be imagined to have little potency, 
small and ugly images of her would be 
found as household gods—the Lares and 
Penates—near to the threshold, and 
‘ensconced above the glowing hearth. 

The poet, always somewhat inclined 
to fable, speaks of Love as ruling 


The court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and heaven above ; 
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but the dominion of Love, as compared 
with that of Worry, would be found, in 
the number of subjects, as the Mace- 
donian to the Persiun—in extent of 
territory, as the county of Rutland to 
the empire of Russia. 


Not verbally accurate is the quo- 
tation from the’ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, we may remark ; but we 
may take it for granted that no 
reader who has exceeded the age of 
twenty-five will fail to recognise in 
this half-playful and _half-earnest 
passage the statement of a sorrow- 
ful fact. And the essay goes on to 
set forth many of the causes of 
modern worry with all the know- 
ledge and earnestness of a man who 
has seen much of life, and thought 
much upon what he has seen. The 
author’s sympathies are not so much 
with the grand trials of historical 
personages, such as Charles V., 
Columbus, and Napoleon, as with 
the lesser trials and cares of ordi- 
nary men; and in the following 
paragraph we discern at once the 
conviction of a clear head and the 
feeling of a kind heart :— 


And the ordinary citizen, even of a 
well-settled state, who, with narrow 
means, increasing taxation, approaching 
age, failing health, and augmenting 
cares, goes plodding about his daily 
work thickly bestrewed with trouble 
and worry (all the while, perhaps, the 
thought of a sick child at home being 
in the background of his mind), may 
also, like any hero of renown in the 
midst of his world-wide and world- 
attracting fortune, be a beautiful object 
for our sympathy. 


There is indeed no more common 
error, than to estimate the extent of 
suffering by the greatness of the 
causes which have produced it; we 
mean their greatness as regards the 
amount of notice which they attract. 
The anguish of an emperor who has 
lost his empire, is probably not one 
whit greater than that of a poor 
lady who loses her little means in a 
swindling Bank, and is obliged to 
take away her daughter from school 
and to move into an inferior dwell- 
ing. Nor is it unworthy of remark, 
in thinking of sympathy with human 
beings in suffering, that scrubby- 
looking little men, with weak hair 
and awkward demeanour, and not 
in the least degree gentlemanlike, 
may through domestic worry and 
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bereavement undergo distress quite 
as great as heroic individuals six 
feet four inches in height, with a 
large quantity of raven hair, and 
with eyes of remarkable depth of 
expression. It is probable, too, that 
in the lot of ordinary men a cease- 
less and countless succession of little 
worries does a great deal more to 
fret away the happiness of life than 
is done by the few great and over- 
whelming misfortunes which happen 
at long intervals. You lose your 
child, and your sorrow is over- 
whelming; but it is a sorrow on 
which before many months you look 
back with a sad yet pleasing inte- 
rest, and it is a sorrow which you 
know you are the better for having 
felt. But petty unfaithfulness, care- 
lessness, and stupidity on the part 
of your servants; little vexations 
and cross-accidents in your daily 
life; the ceaseless cares of manag- 
ing a household and family, and 
possibly of making an effort to 
maintain appearances with very in- 
adequate means;—all those little 
=— things which are not mis- 
fortune but worry, effectually blis- 
ter away the enjoyment of life 
while they last, and serve no good 
end in respect to mental and moral 
discipline. |‘ Much tribulation,’ 
deep and dignified sorrow, may pre- 
pare men for ‘ the kingdom of God ;’ 
but ceaseless worry, for the most 
part, does but sour the temper, 
jaundice the views, and embitter 
and harden the heart. 

‘The grand source of worry,’ 
says our author, ‘compared with 
which perhaps all others are trivial, 
lies in the complexity of human 
affairs, especially in such an era of 
civilization as our own.’ There can 
be no doubt of it. In these modern 
days, we are encumbered and 
weighed down with the appliances, 
physical and moral, which have 
come to be regarded as essential to 
the carrying forward of our life. 
We forget how many thousands of 
separate items and articles were 
counted up, as having been used, 
some time within the last few years, 
by a dinner-party of eighteen per- 
sons, at a single entertainment. 
What incalculable worry in the pro- 
curing, the keeping in order, the 
using, the damage, the storing up, 
of that enormous complication of 
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china, glass, silver, and steel! We 
can well imagine how a man of 
simple tastes and quiet disposition, 
worried even to death by his large 
house, his numerous servants and 
horses, his quantities of furniture 
and domestic appliances, all of a 
perishable nature, and all constantly 
wearing out and going wrong in 
various degrees, might sigha wearied 
sigh for the simplicity of a hermit’s 
cave and a hermit’s fare, and for 
‘one perennial suit of leather.’ 
Such a man as the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, possessing enormous estates, 
oppressed by a deep feeling of re- 
sponsibility, and struggling to main- 
tain a personal supervision of all his 
intricate and multitudinous belong- 
ings, must day by day undergo an 
amount of worry which the philo- 
sopher would probably regard as 
poorly compensated by a dukedom 
and three hundred thousand a year. 
He would be a noble benefactor of 
the human race who should teach 
men how to combine the simplicity 
of the savage life with the refine- 
ment and the cleanliness of the 
civilized. We fear it must be ac- 
cepted as an unquestionable fact, 
that the many advantages of civili- 
zation are to be obtained only at the 
price of countless and ceaseless 
worry. Of course, we must all 
sometimes sigh for the woods and 
the wigwam; but the feeling is as 
vain as that of the psalmist’s wearied 
aspiration, ‘Oh that I had wings 
like a dove: then would I flee away 
and be at rest!’ Our author says, 


The great Von Humboldt went into 
the cottages of South American Indians, 
and, amongst an unwrinkled people, 
could with difficulty discern who was 
the father and who was the son, 
when he saw the family assembled 
together. 


And how 


plainly the smooth, 
cheerful face of the savage testified 
to the healthfulness, in a physical 
sense, of a life devoid of worry! .If 
you would see the reverse of the 
medal, look at the anxious faces, the 
knit brows, and the bald heads, of 


the twenty or thirty greatest mer- 
chants whom you will see on the 
Exchange of Glasgow or of Manches- 
ter. Or you may find more touching 
proof of the ageing effect of worry, 
in the careworn face of the man of 
thirty with a growing family and 
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an uncertain income; or the thin 
figure and bloodless cheek which 
testify to the dull weight ever rest- 
ing on the heart of the poor widow 
who goes out washing, and leaves 
her little children in her poor garret 
under the care of one of eight years 
old. But still, the cottages of ana 
boldt’s ‘unwrinkled people’ were, 
we have little doubt, much infested 
with vermin, and possessed a pesti- 
lential atmosphere ; and the people’s 
freedom from care did but testify to 
their ignorance, and to their lack of 
moral sensibility. We must take 
worry, it is to be feared, along with 
civilization. As you go down in the 
scale of civilization, you throw off 
ret by throwing off the things to 
which it can adhere. And in these 
days, in which no man would seri- 
ously think of preferring the savage 
life, with its dirt, its stupidity, its 
listlessness, its cruelty, the good we 
may derive from that life, or any life 
approximating to it, is mainly that 
of a sort of moral alterative and 
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tonic. The thing itself would not 
suit us, and would do us no good; 
but we may be the better for mus- 
ing upon it. It is like a refreshing 
shower-bath, it is like breathing a 
cool breeze after the atmosphere of 
a hot-house, to dwell for a little, 
with half-closed eyes, upon pictures 
which show us the good of the 
unworried life, and which say no- 
thing of all the evil. We know the 
thing is vain: we know it is but an 
idle fancy; but still it is pleasant 
and refreshful to think of such a 
life as Byron has sketched as the 
life of Daniel Boone. Not in mis- 
anthropy, but from the strong J 
ference of a forest life, did the Ken- 
tucky backwoodsman keep many 
scores of miles ahead of the current 
of European population setting on- 
wards to the West. We shall feel 
much indebted to any reader who 
will tell us where to find anything 
more delightful than the following 
stanzas, to read after an essay on 
modern worry :— 


He was not all alone: around him grew 
A sylvan tribe of children of the chase ; 
Whose young, unwakened world was ever new, 
Nor sin, nor sorrow, yet had left a trace 
On her unwrinkled brow ; nor could you view 
A frown on Nature’s or on human face: 
The free-born forest found and kept them free, 
And fresh as is a torrent or a tree. 


And tall, and strong, and swift of foot were they, 


Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions : 
Because their thoughts had never been the prey 

Of care or gain: the green woods were their portions. 
No sinking spirits told them they grew grey, 

No fashion made them apes of her distortions ; 
Simple they were, not savage, and their rifles, 
Though very true, were yet not used for trifles. 


Motion was in their days, rest in their slumbers, 
And cheerfulness the handmaid of their toil : 

Nor yet too many, nor too few their numbers, 
Corruption could not make their hearts her soil : 

The lust which stings, the splendour which encumbers, 
With the free foresters divide no spoil : 

Serene, not sullen, were the solitudes, 

Of this unsighing people of the woods, 


The essay on Worry is followed 
by an interesting conversation on 
the same subject, at the close of 
which we are heartily obliged to 
Blanche for suggesting one plea- 
sant thought ; to wit, that children 
for the most part escape that sad 
infliction ; it is the special heritage 
of comparatively mature years. And 
Milverton replies :— 

Yes: I have never been more struck 


with that than when observing a family 
in the middle class of life going to the 
sea-side. There is the anxious mother 
wondering how they shall manage to 
stow away all the children when they 
get down. Visions of damp sheets 
oppress her. , The cares of packing sit 
upon her soul. Doubts of what will 
become of the house when it is left, are 
a constant drawback from her thoughts 
of enjoyment ; and she confides to the 
partner of her cares how willingly, if it 
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were not for the dear children, she 
would stay at home. He, r man, 
has not an easy time of it. e is me- 
ditating over the expense, and how it is 
to be provided for. He knows, if he 
has any knowledge of the world, that 
the said expense will somehow or other 
exceed any estimate he and his wife have 
made of it. He is studying the route 
of the journey, and is perplexed by the 
various modes of going. This one would 
be less expensive, but would take more 
time; and then time always turns into 
expense on a journey. .In a word, the 
old birds are as full of care and trouble 
as a hen with ducklings ; but the young 
birds! Some of them have never seen 
the sea before, and visions of unspeak- 
able delight fill their souls—visions that 
will almost be fulfilled. The journey, 
and the cramped accommodation, and 
the packing, and the everything out of 
place, are matters of pure fun and an- 
ticipated joy to them. 


We have lingered all this while 
upon the first chapter of the work : 
the second contains an essay and 
conversation on War. Of this chap- 
ter we shall say nothing—inasmuch 
as it lately appeared in this Maga- 
zine*—except that it is earnest and 
sound in its views, and especially 
worthy of attentive consideration 
at the present time. The third 
chapter is one which will probably 
be turned to with interest by many 
readers; it bears the taking title of 
A Love Story. Dunsford, a keen 
though quiet observer, has dis- 
covered that Ellesmere has grown 
fond of Mildred, though the lawyer 
was not likely to disclose his love. 
Dunsford suspects that Mildred’s 
affections are set on Milverton, as 
he has little doubt those of Blanche 
are. Both girls are very loving to 
Dunsford, whom they call their 
uncle, though he is no relation, and 
the old clergyman determines to 
have an explanation with Mildred. 
He manages to walk alone with her 
through the unguarded orchards 
which lie along the Rhine; and 
there, somewhat abruptly, he be- 
gins to moralize on the grand 
passion. Mildred remarks what a 
happy woman she would have been 
whom Dunsford had loved; when 
the lucky thought strikes him that 
he would tell her his own story, 
never yet told to any one. And 
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then he tells it, very simply and 
very touchingly. Like most true 
stories of the kind, it has little 
incident; but it constituted the 
romance, not yet outlived, of the 
old gentleman's existence. He and 
a certain Alice were brought up 
together. Like many of the most 
successful students, Dunsford hated 
study, and was devoted to music 
and poetry, to nature and art. But 
he knew his only chance of winning 
Alice was to obtain some success in 
life, and he devoted himself to 
study. Who does not feel for the 
old man recalling the past, and, as 
he remembered those laborious 
days, saying to the girl by his side, 
* Always reverence a scholar, my 
dear ; if not for the scholarship, at 
least for the suffering and the self- 
denial which have been endured to 
gain the scholar’s proficiency.’ His 
only pleasure was in correspondence 
with Alice. He succeeded at last. 
He took his degree, being nearly 
the first man of his year in both of 
the great subjects of examination ; 
and he might now come home with 
some hope of having made a begin- 
ning of fortune. A gay young 
fellow, a cousin of Alice, came to 
spend a few days; and of course 
this lively, thoughtless youth, with- 
out an effort, carried off the prize 
of all poor Dunsford’s toils. You 
never win the thing on which your 
heart is set and your life staked ; 
it falls to some one else who cares 
very little about it. It is poor com- 
pensation that you get something 
you care little for which would have 
made the happiness of another man. 
Dunsford discovers one evening, in 
a walk with Alice, the frustration of 
all his hopes :— 


Alice and I were alone again, and 
we walked out together in the evening. 
We spoke of my future hopes and pros- 
a. I remember that I was em- 

Idened to press her arm. She re- 
turned the pressure, and for a moment 
there never was, perhaps, a happier 
man. Had I known more of love, I 
should have known that this evident 
return of affection was anything but a 
good sign; ‘and,’ continued she, in 
the unconnected manner that you wo- 
men sometimes speak, ‘I am so glad 
that you love dear Henry. Oh, if we 
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could but come and live near you when 
you get a curacy, how happy we should 
all be.’ This short sentence was suffi- 
cient. There was no need of more 
explanation. I knew all that had hap- 
pened, and felt as if I no longer trod 
upon the firm earth, for it seemed a 
quicksand under ime. 

The agony of that dull evening, the 
misery of that long night! I have 
sometimes thought that unsuccessful 
love is almost too great a burden to be 

ut upon such a poor creature as man. 
ut He knows best ; and it must have 
been intended, for it is so common. 

The next day I remember I borrowed 
Henry’s horse, and rode madly about, 
bounding through woods (I who had 
long forgotten to ride) and galloping 
over open downs. If the animal had 
not been wiser and more sane than I 
was, we should: have been dashed to 
pieces many times, And so by sheer 
exhaustion of body I deadened the 
misery of my mind, and looked upon 
their happy state with a kiad of stupe- 
faction. In a few days I found a 
pretext for quitting my home, and I 
never saw your mother again, for it 
was your mother, Mildred, and you 
are not like her, but like your father, 
and still I love you. But the t 
wound has never been healed. It is 
a foolish thing, perhaps, that any man 
should so doat upon a woman, that he 
should never afterwards care for any 
other, but so it has been with me ; and 
you cannot wonder that a sort of terror 
should come over me when I see any- 
body in love, and when I think that his 
or her love is not likely to be returned. 


Who would have thought that 
Dunsford, with his gaiters, lying on 
the grass listening cheerfully to the 
lively talk of his two friends, or 
sitting among his bees repeating 
Virgil to himself, or going about 
among his parishioners, the ideal of 
prosaic content and usefulness, had 
still in him this store of old ro- 
mance? In asking the question, all 
we mean is to remark an apparent 
inconsistency: we have no doubt 
at all of the philosophic truth of the 
representation. Probably it is only 
in the finer natures that such early 
fancies linger with appreciable effect. 
We do not forget the ay 
repeated declarations of Mr. Thack- 
eray; we did not read Mr. 
Gilfil’s Love Story for nothing ; we 
remember the very absurd incident 
which is told of Dr. Chalmers, who 
in his last years testified his remem- 
brance of an early sweetheart by 
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sticking his card with two wafers 
behind a wretched little silhouette 
of her (what on earth could have 
led that most accomplished, genial, 
and acute Dr. Hanna to preserve 
the record of his father-in-law 
making such a ridiculous exhibi- 
tion?). And it is conceivable that 
the tenderest and most beautiful 
reminiscences of a love of departed 
days may linger with a man who 
has grown grey, fat, and even 
snuffy. But it is only in the case 
of remarkably tidy, neat, and clever 
old gentlemen that such feelings 
are likely to attract much sympathy 
from their juniors. Possibly this 
world has more of such lingerin 
romance than is generally credited. 
Possibly with all but very stolid 
and narrow natures, no very strong 
feeling goes without leaving some 
trace. 
Pain and grief 

Are transitory things no less than joy ; 
And though they leave us not the men we 

were, 
Yet they do leave us. 


Possibly it is not without some 
little stir of heart that most thought- 
ful aged persons can revisit certain 
spots, or see certain days return. 
And the affection which would have 
worn itself down into dull common- 
place in success, by being disap- 
pointed and frustrated, lives on in 
memory with diminished vividness 
but with increasing beauty, which 
the test of actual fact can never 
make prosaic. Dunsford tells Mil- 
dred what was his great inducement 
to make this continental tour. Not 
the Rhine; not the essays nor the 
conversations of his friends. At the 
Palace of the Luxemburg there is 
a fine picture, called Les illusions 
perdues. It is one of the most 
affecting pictures Dunsford ever 
saw. But that is not its peculiar 
merit. One girl in the picture is 
the image of what Alice was. 


The chief thing I had to look forward 
to in this journey we are making was, 
that we might return by way of Paris, 
and that I might see that picture again. 
You must contrive that we do return 
that way. Ellesmere will do anything 
to please you, and Milverton is always. 
perfectly indifferent as to where he 
goes, so that he is not asked to see 
works of art, or to accompany a party 
of sight-seers to a cathedral. We will 
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go and see this picture together once ; 
and once I must see it alone. 


And a very touching sight it 
would be to one who or the 
story, the grey-haired old clergy- 
man looking, for a long while, at 
that young face. It would be in- 
deed a contrast, the aged man, and 
the youthful figure in the picture. 
Dunsford never saw Alice again 
after his early disappointment: he 
never saw her as she grew matronly 
and then old; and so, though now 
in her grave, she remained in his 
memory the same young thing for 
ever. The years which had made 
him grow old, had wrought not the 
slightest change upon her. And 
Alice, old and dead, was the same 
on the canvas still. 

Dunsford’s purpose in telling his 
love story, was to caution Mildred 
against falling in love with Milver- 
ton. She told him there was no 
danger. Once, she frankly said, 
she had long struggled with her 
feelings, not only from natural 
pride, but for the sake of Blanche, 
who loved Milverton better and 
would be less able to control her 
love. But she had quite got over 
the struggle ; and though now in- 
tensely sympathizing with her 
cousin, she felt she never could re- 
solve to marry him. So the con- 
versation ended satisfactorily ; and 
then a short sentence shows us a 
scene, beautiful, vivid, and com- 
plete :— 


We walked home silently amidst the 
mellow orchards glowing ruddily in the 
rays of the setting sun. 


The next chapter contains an 
Essay and conversation on Criti- 
cism: but its commencement shows 
us Dunsford still employed in the 
interests of his friends. He tells 
Milverton that Blanche is growing 
fond of him. We can hardly give 
Milverton credit for sincerity or 
judgment in being ‘greatly dis- 
tressed and vexed.’ For once, he 
was shamming. All middle-aged 
men are much flattered and pleased 
with the admiration of young girls. 
Milverton declared that the thing 
must be put a stop to; that ‘the 
idea of a young and beautiful girl 
throwing her affections away upon 
a faded widower like himself, was 
absurd.’ However, as the days 
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went on, Milverton began to be ex- 
tremely attentive to Blanche ; asked 
her opinion about things quite be- 
yeni bee comprehension ; took long 
walks with her, and assured Duns- 
ford privately that ‘Blanche had 
a great deal more in her than most 
poe supposed, and that she was 

coming an excellent compa- 
nion.’ Who does not recognise the 
process by which clever men per- 
suade themselves into the belief 
that they are doing a judicious thing 
in marrying stupid women? 

The chapter which follows that 
on Criticism, contains a conversa- 
tion on Biography, full of interest- 
ing suggestions which our space 
renders it impossible for us to quote; 
but we cannot forego the pleasure 
of extracting the following para- 
graphs. It is Milverton who 
speaks :— 


During Walter's last holidays, one 
morning after breakfast he took a walk 
with me. I saw something was on the 
boy’s mind. At last he suddenly asked 
me, ‘Do sons often write the lives of 
fathers ?’—‘ Often,’ I replied, ‘but I 
do not think they are the best kind of 
biographers, for you see, Walter, sons 
cannot well tell the faults and weak- 
nesses of their fathers, and so filial bio- 
graphies are often rather insipid per- 
formances.’—‘ I don’t knowabout that,’ 
he said, ‘I think I could write yours. 
Ihave made it already into chapters.’ 
—‘ Now then, my boy,’ I said, ‘begin 
it: let us have the outline at least.’ 
Walter then commenced his biography. 

‘ The first chapter,’ he said, ‘should 
be you and I and Henry walking 
amongst the trees and settling which 
should be cut down, and which should be 
transplanted.’—‘A very pretty chapter,’ 
I said, ‘and a great deal might be 
made of it.’—‘ The second chapter,’ he 
continued, ‘should be your going to 
the farm, and talking to the pigs. —*Also 
a very good chapter, my dear.’—‘ The 
third chapter,’ he said, after a little 
thought, ‘should be your friends. I 
would describe them all, and what they 
could do.’ There, you see, Ellesmere, 
you would come in largely, especially as 
to what you could do. ‘An excellent 
chapter,’ I exclaimed, and then of 
course I broke out into some paternal 
admonition about the choice of friends, 
which I know will have no effect what- 
ever, but still one cannot help uttering 
these paternal admonitions. 

‘Now then,’ I said, ‘for chapter 
four.’’ Here Walter paused, and looked 
about him vaguely for a minute or two. 
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At length he seemed to have got hold 
of the right idea, for he burst out with 
the words, ‘ My going back to school ;’ 
and that, it seemed, was to be the end 
of the biography. 

Now, was there ever so honest a bio- 
grapher? His going back to school was 
the ‘ be-all and end-all here’ with him, 
and he resolved it should be the same 
with his hero, and with everybody con- 
cerned in the story. 

Then see what a pleasant biographer 
the boy is! He does not drag his hero 
down through the vale of life, amidst 
declining fortune, breaking health, 
dwindling away of friends, and the 
usual dreariness of the last few stages. 
Neither does the biography end with 
the death of his hero ; and by the way, 
it is not very pleasant to have one’s chil- 
dren contemplating one’s death, even for 
the sake of writing one’s life ; but the 
biographer brings the adventures of his 
hero to an end by his own going back 
to school. How delightful it would be 
if most biographers planned their works 
after Walter's fashion : just gave a pic- 
ture of their hero at his farm, or his busi- 
ness ; then at his pleasure, as Walter 
brought me amongst my trees ; then, to 
show what manner of man he was, gave 
some description of his friends ; and con- 
cluded by giving an account of their own 
going back to school—a conclusion that 
is greatly to be desired for many of them. 

When we begin to copy a pas- 
sage from this work, we find it very 
ditlicult to stop. But the thought- 
ful reader will not need to have it 
pointed out to him how much sound 
wisdom is conveyed in that playful 
form. And here is excellent advice 
as to the fashion in which men ma 
hope to get through great intel- 
leetual labour: says Ellesmere, 

I can tell you in a very few words 
how all work is done. Getting up early, 
eating vigorously, saying ‘No’ to in- 
truders resolutely, doing one thing at a 
time, thinking over difficulties at odd 
times, i.e., when stupid people are talk- 
ing in the House of Commons, or speak- 
ing at the Bar, not indulging too much 
in affections of any kind which waste 
the time and energies, carefully changing 
the current of your thoughts before you 
go to bed, planning the work of the day 
in the quarter of an hour before you get 
up, playing with children occasionally, 
and avoiding fools as much as possible : 
that is the way to do a great deal of 
work. 

Milverton remarks, with justice, 
that some practical advives as to the 
way in which a working man might 
succeed in avoiding fools were very 
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much to be desired, inasmuch as 
that brief direction contains the 
whole art of life; and suggests with 
equal justice that the taking of a 
daily bath should be added to 
Ellesmere’s catalogue of appliances 
which aid in working. 

We cannot linger upon the re- 
maining pages which treat of Bio- 
graphy, nor upon two interesting 
chapters concerning Proverbs. It 
may be noticed, however, that 
Ellesmere insists that the best pro- 
verb in the world is the familiar 
English one, ‘ Nobody knows where 
the shoe pinches but the wearer ;’ 
while Milverton tells us that the 
Spanish language is far richer in 
proverbs than that of any other 
nation. But we hasten to an essay 
which will be extremely fresh and 
interesting toallreaders. Wehave 
had many essays by Milverton: here 
is one by Ellesmere. He had an- 
nounced some time before his pur- 
pose of writing an essay on The Arts 
of Self- Advancement, and Mildred, 
whom Ellesmere took a pleasure in 
annoying by making a parade of 
mean, selfish, and cynical views, 
discerned at once that in such an 
essay he would have an opportunity 
of bringing together a crowd of 
these, and declared before Ellesmere 
began to write it that it would be 
‘a nauseous essay.’ The essay is 
finished at length. The friends are 
now at Salzburg; and on a very 
warm day they assembled in a se- 
questered spot whence they could 
see the snowy peaks of the Tyrolese 
Alps. Ellesmere begins by depre- 
eating criticism of his style, de- 
claring that anything inaccurate or 
ungrammatical is put in on purpose. 
Then he begins to read: 


In the first place, it is desirable to be 
born north of the Tweed (I like to begin 
at the beginning of things) ; and if that 
cannot be managed, you must at least 
contrive to be born in a moderately- 
sized town—somewhere. You thus get 
the advantage of being favoured by a 
small community without losing any 
individual force. If [had been born in 
Affpuddle—Milverton in Tolpuddle— 
and Dunsford in Tollerporcorum (there 
are such places, at least I saw them 
once arranged together in a petition 
to the House of Commons), the men 
of Affpuddle, Tolpuddle, and Toller- 
porcorum would have been proud of us, 
would have been: true to us, and would 
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have helped to push our fortunes. I 
see, with my mind’s eye, a statue of 
Dunsford raised in Tollerporcorum. 
You smile, I observe ; but it is the smile 
of ignorance, for let me tell you, it is of 
the first importance not to be born 
vaguely, as in London, or in some 
remote country house. If you cannot, 
however, be born properly, contrive at 
least to be connected with some small 
sect or community, who may consider 
your renown as part of their renown, 
and be always ready to favour and 
defend you. 


After this promising introduction 
Ellesmere goes on to propound views 
which in an extraordinary way 
combine real good sense and sh 
worldly wisdom with a parade of all 
sorts of mean shifts and con- 
temptible tricks whereby to take 
advantage of the weakness, folly, 
and wickedness of human nature. 
Very characteristically he delights 
in thinking how he is shocking and 
disgusting poor Mildred: of course 
Dunsford and Milverton understand 
him. And the style is as character- 
istic as the thought. It is unques- 
tionably Ellesmere to whose essay 
we are listening; Milverton could 
not and would not have produced 
such a discourse. We remember to 
have read in a review, published 
several years since, of the former 
series of Friends in Council, that it 
was judicious in the author of that 
work, though introducing several 
friends as talking together, to re- 
present all the essays as written by 
one individual; because, although 
he could keep up the individuality 
of the speakers through a conversa- 
tion, it was doubtful whether he 
could have succeeded in doing so 
through essays purporting to be 
written by each of them. We do 
not know whether the author ever 
saw the challenge thus thrown down 
to him: but it is certain that in the 
present series he has boldly at- 
tempted the thing, and thoroughly 
succeeded. And it may be remarked 
that not one of Ellesmere’s pro- 
positions can be regarded as mere 
vagaries—every one of them con- 
tains truth, though truth put care- 
fully in the most disagreeable and 
degrading way. Who does not 
know how great an element of suec- 
cess it is to belong to a sect or class 
which regard your reputation as 
identified with their own, and ery 
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you up accordingly? It is to be 
admitted that there is the pre- 
liminary difficulty of so far over- 
coming individual envies and jea- 
lousies as to get your class to accept 
you as their representative; but 
once that end is accomplished the 
thing is done. As to being born 
north of the Tweed, a Scotch Lord 
Chancellor and a Scotch Bishop of 
London are instructive instances. 
And however much Scotchmen may 
abuse one another at home, it can- 
not be denied that all Scotchmen 
feel it a sacred duty to stand up for 
every Scotchman who has attained 
to eminence beyond the boundaries 
of his nativeland. Scotland indeed, 
in the sense in which Ellesmere uses 
the phrase, is a small community ; 
and a community of very energetic, 
self-denying, laborious, and deter- 
mined men, with very many feelings 
in common which they have in com- 
mon only with their countrymen, 
and with an invincible tendency in 
all times of trouble to remember the 
old ery of Hiahlandmen shoulder to 
shoulder! Let the ambitious reader 
muse on what follows : 


Let your position be commonplace, 
whatever you are yourself. If you area 
genius, and contrive to conceal the fact, 
you really deserve to get on in the world, 
and you will do so, if only you keep on 
the level road. Remember always that 
the world is a place where second-rate 
people mostly succeed: not fools, nor 
first-rate people. 


Cynically put, no doubt, but ad- 
mirably true. A great blockhead 
will never be made an archbishop ; 
but in ordinary times a great genius 
stands next to him in the badness of 
his chance. After all, good sense 
and sound judgment are the es- 
sentially needful things in all: but 
very exceptional situations in life— 
and for these commend us to the 
safe, steady-going, commonplace 
man. It cannot be denied that the 
great mass of mankind stand in 
doubt and fear of people who are 
wonderfully clever... What an 
amount of stolid, self-complacent, 
ignorant, stupid, conceited respec- 
tability, is wrapped up in the de- 
claration concerning any person, 
that he is * too clever by half!’ 
How plainly it teaches that the 
general belief is that too ingenious 
machinery will break down in prac- 
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tical working, and ‘that most men 
will do wrong who have the power 
to do it! 

The following propositions are 
true in very large communities, but 
they will not hold good in the 
country or in little towns: 


Remember always that what is real 
and substantive ultimately has its way 
in this world. 

You make good bricks for instance: 
it is in vain that your enemies prove 
that you are a heretic in morals, politics, 
and religion ; insinuate that you beat 
your wife ; and dwell loudly on the fact 
that you failed in making picture-frames. 
In so far as you are a good brick-maker, 
you have all the power that depends on 
good brick-making; and the world will 
mainly look to your positive qualities as 
a brick-maker. 

After having gone on with a 
number of maxims of a very base, 
selfish, and suspicious nature, to the 
increasing horror of the girls who 
are listening, Ellesmere passes from 
the consideration of modes of action 
to a much more important matter : 


Those who wish for self-advancement 
should remember, that the art in life is 
not so much to doa thing well, as to get 
a thing that has been moderately well 
done largely talked about. Some foolish 
people, who should have belonged to 
another planet, give all their minds to 
doing their work well. This is an entire 
mistake. This is a grievous loss of 
power. Such a method of proceeding 
may be very well in Jupiter, Mars, or 
Saturn, but is totally out of place in 
this puffing, advertising, bill-sticking 
part of creation. To rush into the battle 
of life without an abundance of kettle- 
drums and trumpets is a weak and ill- 
advised adventure, however well-armed 
and well-accoutred you may be. As I 
hate vague maxims, I will at once lay 
down the proportions in which force of 
any kind should be used in this world. 
Suppose you have a force which may be 
represented by the number one hundred: 
seventy-three parts at least of that force 
should be given to the trumpet; the 
remaining twenty-seven parts may not 
disadvantageously be spent in doing the 
thing which is to be trumpeted. This 
is a rule unlike some rules in grammar, 
which are entangled and controlled by a 
multitude of vexatious exceptions ; but 
it applies equally to the conduct of all 
matters upon earth, whether social, 
moral, artistic, literary, political, or 
religious. 

Ellesmere goes on to sum up the 
personal qualities needful to suc- 
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cess; and having sketched out the 
character of a mean, crafty, sharp, 
energetic rascal, he concludes by 
saying that such a one 

will not fail to succeed in any depart- 
ment of life—provided always he keeps 
for the most part to one department, 
and does not attempt to conquer in many 
directions at once. I only hope that, 
having profited by this wisdom of mine, 
he will give me a share of the spoil. 


Thus the essay ends; and then 
the discourse thereon begins— 

Mitverton. Well, of all the intole- 
rable wretches and blackguards 
;. Mr. Mrpuvurst. A conceited prig, too! 

DunsForD. A wicked, designing vil- 
lain ! 

ELLESMERE. Any more: any more? 
Pray go on, gentlemen ; and have you, 
ladies, nothing to say against the wise 
man of the world that I have depicted ? 


And yet the upshot of the con- 
versation was, that though given in 
a highly disagreeable and obtru- 
sively base form, there was much 
truth in what Ellesmere had said. 
It is to be remembered that he did 
not pretend to describe a good man, 
but only a successful one. And it 
is to be remembered likewise that 
prudence verges toward baseness ; 
and that the difference between the 
suggestions of each lies very much 
in the fashion in which these sug- 
gestions are put and enforced. As 
to the use of the trumpet, how many 
advertising tailors and pill-makers 
could testify to the soundness of 
Ellesmere’s principle ? And beyond 
the Atlantic it finds special favour. 
When Barnum exhibited his mer- 
maid, and stuck up outside his 
show-room a picture of three beau- 
tiful mermaids, of human size, with 
flowing hair, basking upon a summer 
sea, while inside the show-room he 
had the hideous little contorted 
figure made of a monkey with a 
fish’s tail attached to it, probably 
the proportion of the trumpet to the 
thing trumpeted was even greater 
than seventy-three to twenty-seven. 
Dunsford suggests, for the comfort 
of those who will not stoop to un- 
worthy means for obtaining success, 
the beautiful saying, that ‘ Heaven 
is probably a place for those who 
have failed on earth.’ And Elles- 
mere, adhering to his expressed 
views, declares— 

If you had attended to them earlier 
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in life, Dunsford would now be Mr. 
Dean ; Milverton would be the Right 
Honourable Leonard Milverton, and 
the leader of a party; Mr. Midhurst 
would be chief cook to the Emperor Na- 
poleon ; the bull-dog would have been 
promoted to the parlour ; I, but noman 
is wise for himself, should have been 
Lord Chancellor ; Walter would be at 
the head of his class without having any 
more knowledge than he has at present ; 
and as for you two girls, one would be a 
Maid of Honour to the Queen, and the 
other would have married the richest 
man in the county. 


We have not space to tell how 
Ellesmere planned to get Mr. Mid- 
hurst to write an essay on the 
Miseries of Human Life; nor how 
at Tréves, upon a lowering day, the 
party, seated in the ancient amphi- 
theatre, heard it read; nor how 
fully, eloquently, and not unfairly, 
the gloomy man, not without a cer- 
tain solemn enjoyment, summed up 
his sad catalogue of the ills that 
flesh is heir to; nor how Milverton 
agreed in the evening to speak an 
answer to the essay, and show that 
life was not so miserable after all ; 
nor how Ellesmere, eager to have it 
answered effectively, determined 
that Milverton should have the little 
accessories in his favour, the red 
curtains drawn, a blazing woodfire, 
and plenty of light; nor how before 
the answer began, he brought 
Milverton a glass of wine to cheer 
him; nor how Milverton endea- 
voured to show that in the present 
system misery was not quite pre- 
dominant, and that much good in 
many ways came out of ill. Then 
we have some talk about Pleasant- 
ness ; and Dunsford is persuaded to 
write and read an essay on that sub- 
ject, which he read one ——- 
‘while we were sitting in the bal- 
eony of an hotel, in one of the small 
towns that overlook the Moselle, 
which was flowing beneath in a 
reddish turbid stream.’ In the con- 
versation which follows Milverton 
says, 

It is a fault certainly to which writers 
are liable, that of exaggerating the 
claims of their subject. 


And how truly is that said! In- 
deed we can quite imagine a ver 
earnest man feeling afraid to thin 
too much and long about any exist- 
ing evil, for fear it should greaten 
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on his view into a thing so large and 
pernicious, that he should be con- 
strained to give all his life to the 
wrestling with that one thing; and 
attach to it an importance which 
would make his neighbours think 
him a monomaniac. If you think 
long and deeply upon any subject, 
it grows in magnitude and weight : 
if you think of it too long, it may 
grow big enough to exclude the 
thought of all things beside. If it 
be an existing and prevalent evil 
you are thinking of, you may come 
to fancy that if that one thing could 
be done away, it would be well with 
the human race,—all evil would go 
with it. We can sympathize deeply 
with that man who died a short 
while since, who wrote volume after 
volume to prove that if men would 
only leave off stooping, and learn to 
hold themselves upright, it would 
be the grandest blessing that ever 
came to humanity. We can quite 
conceive the process by which a man 
might come to think so, without ad- 
mitting mania as a cause. We con- 
fess, for ourselves, that so deeply 
do we feel the force of the law 
Milverton mentions, there are cer- 
tain evils of which we are afraid to 
think much, for fear we should come 
to be able to think of nothing else, 
and of nothing more. 

Then a pleasant chapter, entitled 
Lovers’ Quarrels, tells us how mat- 
ters are progressing with the two 
pairs. ilverton and Blanche are 

oing on most satisfactorily; but 

llesmere and Mildred are wayward 
and hard to keep right. Ellesmere 
sadly disappointed ‘Mildred by the 
sordid views he advanced in his 
essay, and kept advancing in his 
talk ; and like a proud and shy man 
of middle age when in love, he was 
ever watching for distant slight in- 
dications of in his suit might be 
received, and rendered fractious by 
the uncertainty of Mildred’s con- 
duct and bearing. And probably 
women have little notion by what 
slight and hardly thought-of sayings 
and doings they may have repressed 
the declaration and the offer which 
might perhaps have made them 
happy. Day by day Dunsford was 
vexed by the growing estrangement 
between two persons whowere really 
much attached; and this unhappy 
state of matters might have ended 
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in a final separation but for the 
happy incident recorded in the 
chapter called Rowing down the 
River Moselle. The party had 
rowed down the river, talking as 
usual of many things :— 


It was just at this point of the con- 
versation that we pulled in nearer to the 
land, as Walter had made signs that he 
wished now to get into the boat. It was 
a weedy rushy part of the river that we 
entered. Fixer saw arat or some other 
creature, which he was wild to get at. 
Ellesmere excited him to do so, and the 
dog sprang out of the boat. In a 
minute or two Fixer became entangled 
in the weeds, and seemed to be in dan- 
ger of sinking. Ellesmere, without 
thinking what he-was about, made a 
hasty effort to save the dog, seized hold 
of him, but lost his own balance and 
fell out of the boat. In another moment 
Mildred gave me the end of her shawl 
to hold, which she had wound round 
herself, and sprang out too, The sen- 
sible diplomatist lost no time in throw- 
ing his weighty person to the other side 
of the boat. The two boatmen did the 
same. But for this move, the boat 
would, in all probability, have capsized, 
and we shovld all have been lost. 
Mildred was successful in clutching hold 
of Ellesmere; and Milverton and I 
managed to haul them close to the boat 
and to pull them in. Ellesmere had 
not relinquished hold of Fixer. All this 
happened, as such accidents do, in al- 
most less time than it takes to describe 
them. And now came another dripping 
creature splashing into the boat ; for 
Master Walter, who can swim like a 
duck, had plunged in directly he saw 
the accident, but too late to be of any 
assistance, 


Things are now all right; and 
Ellesmere next day announces to 
his friends that Mildred and he are 
engaged. Two chapters, on Govern- 
ment and otism respectively— 
the latter, perhaps from the nature 
of the subject and its exhaustive 
treatment, the most valuable essay 
in the volumes — give us the last 
thoughts of the Friends abroad ; 
then we have a pleasant picture of 
them all in Milverton’s farm-yard, 
under a great sycamore, discours- 
ing cheerfully of country cares. 
The closing chapter of the book is 
on The Need for Tolerance. It 
contains a host of thoughts which 
we should be glad to extract ; but 
we must be content with a wise 
saying of Milverton’s :— 
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For a man who has been rigidly good 
to be supremely tolerant, would require 
an amount of insight which seems to 
belong only to the greatest genius. 


For we hardly sympathize with 
that which we fen not in some 
measure experienced ; and the great 
thing, after all, which makes us 
tolerant of the errors of other men, 
is the feeling that under like cir- 
cumstances we should have our- 
selves erred in like manner; or, at 
all events, the being able to see the 
error in such a light as to feel that 
there is that within ourselves which 
enables us at least to understand 
how men should in such a way have 
erred. The sins on which we are 
most severe are those concerning 
which our feeling is, that we cannot 
conceive how any man could pos- 
sibly have done them. And pro- 
bably such would be the feeling of 
a rigidly good man concerning every 

sin. 


So we part, for the present, from 
our Friends, not without the hope 
of again meeting them. We have 
been listening to the conversation of 
living men ; and, in parting, we feel 
the regret that we should feel in 
quitting a kind friend’s house after 
a pleasant visit, not, perhape, to be 
renewed for manya day. And this 
is a changing world. We have 
been breathing the old atmosphere, 
and listening to the old voices talk- 
ing in the old way. We have had 
new thought and new truth, but 

resented in the fashion we have 

nown and enjoyed for years. 
Happily we can repeat our visit 
as often as we please, without the 
fear of worrying or wearying; for 
we may open the book at will. And 
we shall hope for new visits like- 
wise. Milverton will be as earnest 
and more hopeful, Ellesmere will 
retain all that is good, and that 
which is provoking will now be 
softened down. No doubt by this 
time they are married. Where hare 
they gone? The continent is un- 
settled, and they have often already 
been there. Perhaps they have 
gone to Scotland? No doubt they 
have. And perhaps before the leaves 
are sere we may find them out 
among the sea lochs of the beautiful 
Frith of Clyde, or under the shadow 
of Ben Nevis. 

A. K. H. B. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.* 


CHARLES KEAN has 

been a very successful man. 
Thrown suddenly upon the world 
without a shilling, and with a name 
which was quite as likely to injure 
as to advance him in his profession, 
he quickly earned an independent 
name and‘fortune for himself. Not 
less happy in love, he secured a 
wife in whom, according to Mr. 
Cole, are concentrated every grace 
and attraction which can endear 
a woman to her husband. He is the 
admired of thousands as the greatest 
tragedian of the day. The news- 
apers—noble triumph !—are at his 
Foot —at least, according to the same 
infallible authority, ‘the high and 
independent portion of the press’ 
isso. He has enjoyed for a rea- 
sonable term of years the unlimited 
despotism of managership, withont 
paying in ruin the penalty at which 
this luxury is usually purchased. 
He has been praised and flattered 
and petted as it falls to the lot of 
few men to be, and he obviously 
enjoys praise, flattery, and — 
with a zest even beyond that of 
ordinary human frailty. "When his 
admirers wish to entertain him, the 
steam of adulation is not served up 
at a dinner—dinner is a vile phrase 
—but at a public ‘ banquet,’ and 
and cabinet ministers contend 
or the honour of assisting as the 
ministering priests. ‘The noblemen 
and gentlemen, educated at Eton,’ 
who project the feast, exclusive as 
in ordinary circumstances they cer- 
tainly would be, waive their preju- 
dices in favour of their brother 
Etonian, and graciously ‘consider- 


ing that the right of acknowledging 


Mr. Kean’s services belongs to the 
nation at large,’ are content to share 
an indifferent dinner and cruel 
wine with some five hundred infe- 
rior worshippers of the histrionic 
idol. Nor is this all. A testimonial 
worthy of genius so distinguished 
still awaits fim. To precipitate this 
would be unworthy of the far-sighted 
oliey by which Mr. Kean’s merits 
ave for many years been so skil- 


fully kept before the public. When 
a man has been ‘ banqueted,’ he is 
very apt to be forgotten, and, like 
Cremorne after the fireworks have 
been let off, to settle into darkness 
and indifference. Therefore is the 
subscription list for the ‘Kean 
Testimonial’ to be kept open until 
the 1st of May, 1860; and pleasing 
as it is to be assured by Mr. Cole 
of the fact that the amount already 
exceeds £1000, it is doubly gratify- 
ing to learn from that acute prophet 
that ‘ this sum will in all probability 
be doubled before the above-named 
date.’. Testimonials are sometimes 
good investments ; it may be worth 
while to ensure the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. 

Such triumphs as these might be 
enough, one would think, even for 
a great actor. Most great actors 
have been happy with much less. 
They have taken their well-won 
honours humbly and gracefully, and 
shuffled off this mortal céil, leaving 
their name and fame to the grateful 
remembrances of the public, or the 
recording pen of some neutral 
admirer. To proclaim their own 
genius and virtues in the market- 
place, however matchless these 
might in their own estimation have 
been, has not hitherto been con- 
sidered quite the right thing for 
actors to do, any more than for 
other people. Mr. Charles Kean 
thinks otherwise. The public must 
not only admire him in their own 
way they must also be taught how 
and why to admire him in his. They 
must learn from himself how 
supreme he is in all the phases of 
his art; how he has triumphed over 
cabal and prejudice and opposition ; 
how Garrick, and Kemble, and 
Young, and Edmund Kean, and 
Macready, all very good in their 
degree and for their time, must 
kick the beam when weighed against 
himself. By himself also must they 
be told how dutiful a son, how ad- 
mirable a husband, how priceless a 
friend, how bountiful a benefactor, 
the great ‘restorer of Shakspeare’ 


* The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A.; including a 
Summary of the English Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a detailed Account of 
the Management of the Princess's Theatre from 1850 to 1859. By John William 


Cole. Two Volumes. London: Bentley. 


1859. 
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can be amid all the overwhelming 
toils of his artistic career. Mr. 
Kean’s reputation is not to be left 
for a surviving generation to settle. 
That might be dangerous; so he 
prudently determines to be cano- 
nized in his own time, and even to 
deliver his ‘own eulogium at the 
ceremony. Not content with sup- 
plying the miracles (of genius), he 
pronounces, by anticipation, the 
verdict of posterity upon them, 
provides the incense, and arranges 
the hymns. His hunger for ap- 
plause transports him ‘ beyond the 
ignorant present,’ and having no 
misgivings himself of his right to 
an immortality of fame, he ‘sees 
the future in the instant,’ and 
tastes the luxury of the panegyrics 
which, if a future age does not, it 
at least ought to pronounce over his 
tomb. 

The Life and Theatrical Times 
of Charles Kean, F.S.A., professes 
to be written by Mr. John William 
Cole, but no one can proceed far 
into the two dreary volumes without 
seeing that Mr. Charles Kean him- 
self is the real author. Mr. Cole, 
a gentleman, we believe, who under 
a different name was well known as 
an actor in Scotland and Ireland, 
and who was for eer years the 
manager of the Dublin Theatre, 
states in his preface that he has 
enjoyed ‘years of uninterrupted 
private friendship and professional 
association of the most intimate 
nature with the leading personage 
of the work.’ In another place he as- 
sures us that‘in speaking freely of 
Mr. Kean’s thoughts and opinions, 
he begs to have it understood expli- 
citly that he was, and had been for 
many years, in daily, he may say in 
hourly communication with him. He 
knew every turn of his mind, and 
ene the impression of his feelings 
almost as faithfully as he retained 
them himself.’ Orestes and Pylades, 
Damon and Pythias, and the other 
model friends of antiquity, could 
boast no such unity of spirit. A 
perfect parallel to this mingling of 
souls is only to be found in the 
raptures of lovers :— 


Eines ist im andern nur bewusst / 


Mr. Charles Kean may not know 
himself. What wise man does? 
But this is of no moment, for the 
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faithful Cole knows every turn of 
his mind, and with mirror-like 
fidelity reflects all the transitory 
glories of his great but otherwise 
imperfect nature. With generous 
devotion, moreover, he resigns his 
own will to the master spirit, he 
writes his very panegyrics upon 
sufferance, and even while panting 
to complete a vindication of his 
friend at a critical point by pub- 
lishing some private correspondence, 
he is compelled to forego his inten- 
tions because, as he informs us with 
admirable candour, ‘Mr. Kean has 
declined admitting its introduction 
into these volumes!’ Mr. Cole, it 
is plain, may have held the pen, 
and possibly may have been allowed 
to wield it freely in stringing to- 
gether the gossip of dramatic bio- 
graphies and of green-rooms of a 
bygone age, which occupies about a 
third of these volumes. But where- 
ever the ‘leading personage of the 
work’ was in question, the lieu- 
tenant has been merely the medium 
of letting the world know what his 
commanding officer wished it to be 
told and to believe about himself. 
Mr. Cole in his preface condemns 
autobiography, because, as he says, 
‘human weakness interferes with a 
true delineation.’ A stranger, or an 
enemy, he continues, cannot be 
looked to for a faithful portrait. 
*‘ An honest friend is most to be de- 
pended on,’ that honest friend, in 
the present case, is of course Mr. 
John William Cole ; but in assum- 
ing this character for himself this 
gentleman forgets, that in addition 
to the motives, which sometimes 
mar the delineations of even the 
most ‘honest friend,’ a great dis- 
turbing agent exists in his case in 
the fact that he has for many years 
been, and still ia, a. salaried official 
of Mr. Charles Kean! Mr. Kean 
may not be exacting, and Mr. 
Cole may not be servile; but it is 
not in human nature to think inde- 
pendently or to speak frankly in 
such a position. Power on the one 
side, and adulation on the other, 
will always be suspicious. The 
praise of an equal or an adversarf 
may have some value. The fulsome 
homage of a stipendiary is worse 
than worthless, and provokes con- 
tempt alike for him who gives and 
him who stoops to accept it. Para- 
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sites and flatterers have in all ages 
called themselves ‘ honest friends ;’ 
but the phrase can varrish their 
degradation only to themselves. 

f Mr. Cole were merely an 
‘honest friend’ of Mr. Kean, why, 
it may well be asked, was this book 
ever written? What was the story 
to be told? What the outery for 
it? Who wanted to be furnished 
with a chronicle of Mr. Kean’s 
engagements, of the newspapers 
which have written him up, of the 
good-natured notes of admiring 
friends, of the sums his engage- 
ments netted, of his expenditure on 
his revivals, of his losses by one and 
gains by another, of his donations 
to charities, of his domestic virtues, 
of the outrageous puffs, all stamped 
with a most suspicious family like- 
ness, with which his reputation has 
of late years been bolstered up in 
the journals? And yet, in so far as 
Mr. Kean is concerned, these 
volumes are barren of every other 
theme. If Mr. Kean be vain 
enough to think that such matters 
are of the slightest interest to man- 
kind, an ‘ honest friend’ would have 
done his uttermost to undeceive 
him. But Mr. Cole’s mind has 
apparently become so identified 
with Mr. Kean’s that it is now 
merely its echo. The absorption of 
the lesser spirit by the greater is 
complete. Messrs. Kean and Cole 
are mental Siamese Twins. The 
one does the thinking and feeling, 
the other the writing. Mr. Kean 
pulls the strings, the puppet Cole 
obeys their every jerk, and pitiful 
beyond belief is the exhibition 
which ensues. Such a display of 
en egotism and vanity has 
ortunately hitherto been reserved 
for the privacy of the social circle 
or family hearth. 

In the days when Mr. Dickens 
was content to gladden and enlarge 
his readers’ hearts by genial humour, 
when as yet he had no thought of 
setting up for a great moral teacher, 
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yet was one in the best sense of the 
word, he penned the admirable 
sketch of Mr. Vincent Crummles, 
his family, and company. Who does 
not remember the Infant Phenome- 
non, Mr. Lenville, the leading tra- 
gedian, Mr. Folair, the pantomimist, 
Miss Snevellici, Miss Ledrook, and 
though last, not least, Mr. Vincent 
Crummles himself, and the gifted 
being who shared his fortunes and 
his bed? We used to think and 
hope that the infinitely little vani- 
ties, the. absurd jealousies, the small 
dodges of that most amusing dra- 
matic circle were over-coloured. 
We have read The Life and Times 
of Charles Kean, F.S.A., and can 
think sono longer. There we have 
all the characteristics on which Mr. 
Dickens based his sketch; but un- 
happily with the humour left out, 
which reconciled us to all that was 

etty and contemptible in those 
Sistingaished members of the Ports- 
mouth Circuit. Mr. Kean is simply 
Mr. Vincent Crummles in a larger 
arena, and Mr. Cole the faithful 
Grudden, who lived only to advance 
the interests of the Crummles race. 
The eye of the nation, Mr. Crum- 
miles thought, was always upon him. 
So manifestly thinks Mr. Kean. If 
Crummles managed to secure a puff 
in a newspaper, he thought it fame. 
So does Mr. Kean. When we read 
in Mr. Cole’s volumes the news- 
paper notices of Mr. Kean’s acting 
some twenty years back, full of the 
fervid incoherence which is apt to 
distinguish such literary efforts, we 
are reminded of the volume which 
was left with such studied careless- 
ness for Nicholas Nickleby’s perusal 
on his visit to the fair Snevellici’s 
lodgings. 


The most interesting object of all 
was perhaps the open scrap-book, pasted 
into which were various critical notices 
of Miss Snevellici’s acting, extracted 
from different provincial journals, toge- 
ther with one poetic address in her 
honour, commencing— 


Say, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 
Thrice-gifted Snevellici came on earth, 

To thrill us with her smile, her tear, her eye, 
Say, God of Love, and tell me quickly, why. 


Besides this effusion there were innu- 

merable complimentary allusions, also 

extracted from newspapers, such as 

“We observe from an advertisement in 

another part of our paper to-day, that 
VOL, LX. NO. CCCLYVII. 


the charming and highly-talented Miss 

Snevellici takes her benefit on Wednes- 

day, for which occasion she has put 

forth a bill of fare that might kindle 

exhilaration in the breast of a misan- 
AA 
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thrope. In the confidence that our 
fellow-townsmen bave not lost that high 
appreciation of public ability and private 
worth for which they have long been 
so pre-eminently distinguished, we pre- 
dict that this charming actress will be 
greeted with a bumper.’ 


Of precisely the same character, 
and of just as much value and in- 
terest, are the notices hoarded up b 
Mr. Kean for reproduction throug 
Mr. Cole’s volumes. Mr. Vincent 
Crummles was not above a similar 
weakness. He was a clever diplo- 
matist. Somehow or other the 
press were always warm in his 

raise, and singularly cognisant of 

is private merits. When Nicholas 
Nickleby, at their final meeting, 
asks him where he was going, a 
simple answer to the question 
would have been unworthy of the 
public favourite. 

‘Haven't you seen it in the papers?’ 
said Crummles with some dignity. 

‘No,’ replied Nicholas. 

*I wonder at that,’ said the manager. 
*It was among the varieties. I had the 
paragraph here somewhere—but I don’t 
know—oh yes, here it is.’ 

“The talented Vincent Crummles, 
long favourably known to fame as a 
country manager and actor of no ordi- 
nary pretensions, is about to cross the 
Atlantic ona histrionic expedition. We 
know no man superior to Crummles in 
his particular line of character, or one 
who, whether as a public or private in- 
dividual, could carry with him the best 
wishes of a larger circle of friends. 
Crummles is certain to succeed.” 


A third of Mr. Cole’s book might 
be condensed into the two last sen- 
tences. 


*‘Here’s another bit,’ said Mr. 
Crummles, handing over a still smaller 
scrap. ‘This is from the notices to 
correspondents, this one.’ 

Nicholas read it aloud. 

*« Philo-Dramaticus.—Crummles, the 
country manager and actor, cannot be 
more than forty-three or forty-four 
years of age. Crummles is not a 
Prussian, having been born at Chelsea.” 

*‘Humph"’ said Nicholas, ‘ that’s an 
odd paragraph.’ 

‘Very !’ returned Crummles, scratch- 
ing the side of his nose, and looking at 
Nicholas, with an assumption of great 
unconcern. ‘J can't think who puts 
those thingsin. I didn't! 


Many paragraphs just as odd does 
Mr. Cole reproduce. How they 
ever happened to appear we are 
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quite as much at a loss to conjecture 
as Nicholas Nickleby was im the 
instance in question—and no more, 

To secure the press has obviously 
been one great aim of Mr. Kean 
throughout his career. What his 
or Mr. Cole’s private opinion of that 
mysterious body may be, it is rather 
hard to determine. Atone time it 
is ignorant, incapable, mercenary. 
Then it is blind to Mr. Kean’s 
merits. At another time it is en- 
lightened and independent. Then 
its eyes have been opened to his 
genius. It is the instrument of a 
cabal in the one case; the uncon- 
trollable voice of public admiration 
in the other. Never, apparently, did 
the peace of mind of any man so 
hang upon what might be said of 
him by the fourth estate. It was 
his first thought after making his 
début at Drury Lane on the 1st 
October, 1827. 


On the following morning he rushed 
with feverish anxiety to the papers, and, 
without pausing, read them to his 
mother. His fate and hers ‘depended 
on the dictum of the all-powerful press!’ 
It was unanimous in condemnation. 
Not simple disapproval or qualified 
censure, but sentence of utter incapacity 
—stern, bitter, crushing, and conclusive. 
There was no modified phrase, no ex- 
ceptional encouragement, no admiration 
of undeveloped faculties, no allowance 
for youth and inexperience. The crude 
efforts of a schoolboy were dealt with as 
the matured study of a practised man. 


Mr. Cole of course thinks the 
press acted very improperly, while 
in the same breath he urges the im- 
portance of its acting on all occa- 
sions with strict impartiality. Even 
he does not, however, venture to 
say that Mr. Kean was not then a 
very bad actor; and if so, what 
could the press honestly do but 
warn him off the metropolitan 
boards? It would be well for actors 
and playgoers if these gentlemen 
eat a their functions as in- 
spectors of dramatic nuisances as 
sternly in our own days as they did 
twenty years ago. In Mr. Kean’s 
case, they did him inestimable ser- 
vice by telling him he had every- 
thing to learn, and sending him to 
the provinces to learn it. But even 
at this early stage, Mr. Kean seems 
to have come to the conclusion, not 
that he was unfit for the place of a 
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leading metropolitan actor, but that 
a cabal was on foot to hinder his 
success. This is darkly intimated 
through the early pages of the book, 
in such phrases as ‘causes were in 
operation which time and absence 
might remove ;’ ‘as often as he 
made a step in advance, some op- 
posing influence dragged him back 
again.’ Just so the vivacious Folair 
hinted to Nicholas Nickleby that 
the Infant Phenomenon ‘ought to 
be in one of the large houses in 
London ; and I tell you more, with- 
out mincing the matter, that if it 
wasn't for envy and jealousy in some 
quarter that you know of, she 
would be.’ ’ 

In the provinces this dark cabal 
could not undermine the young 
actor’s fame. Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, wiser in their generation 
than the metropolis, divined the 
future Garrick. The press there 
was more tractable; and when Mr. 
Kean re-appeared in London in 
January, 1838, after an interval of 
some years, his renown had pre- 
ceded him, and he was able to fulfil 
the threat with which five years be- 
fore he had awed Mr. Bunn’s trea- 
surer—‘ I will never again set my 
foot on a London stage until I can 
command my own terms of £50 
a night,’— 

Time rolled on (writes the triumphant 
Cole), and at the expiration of five years 
only, during which he had received 
£20,000 by acting in the country, he 
drove to the stage-door of Drury Lane 
theatre in his own carriage (imposing 
incident !) with a signed engagement at 
£50 a night in his pocket, and which 
engagement, for upwards of forty nights, 
was paid to him by the very man who 
had predicted its impossibility. 

By this time, too, the press had 
learned to appreciate his genius. 
The Times, Post, and Globe are 
quoted at full length by Mr. Cole 
in proof of the fact. Some suspicion 
attaches to the eulogies of the 
Times’ critic from the awkward in- 
sertion of a private letter from that 
gentleman a few pages further on, 
from which it is very clear that 
critic and actor were on terms of 
intimate friendship. No matter, 
however, how the praise was ob- 
tained—the young actor's aspira- 
tions were satisfied. Listen to the 
ecstatic Cole :— 
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. Had he been endowed with the united 
ambition of Alexander, Cesar, and Na- 
poleon, his loftiest aspirations must 
have been more than realized by the 
result of the 8th of January, 1838. Far 
different were the feelings of his mother 
and himself when, on the morning fol- 
lowing, their breakfast table was strewed 
with the encomiums of the leading 
journals, from that deep mortification 
with which they had been overwhelmed 
ten years before from the same source 
which now conferred their happiness. 


But alas, alas! for the stability 
of such happiness. There is no art 
to secure the constancy of either 
audiences or critics. Mr. Kean left 
London for a brief professional tour, 
returning in June to play a second 
engagement. The fire of his renown 
had paled in the interval :— 


A change had suddenly ‘come o’er 
the spirit’ of the press ; more than one 
of the most influential jowrnals assumed 
an altered tone, and condemned the 
identical ‘ points’ which they had a short 
time before so warmly praised. It was 
impossible that a few weeks of absence 
could have produced any variation in 
the actor's style, or the measure of his 
pretensions. 


The simplicity of this is charming. 
It never occurs to Mr. Cole that 
both the public and the critics may 
have found out their mistake. Itis 
only in the domain of the theatre 
that there are no false idols, wor- 
pi 5 insanely for a time, and 
suddenly thrown from their pride 
of place! Or if such a phenomenon 
is to be found in the records of the 
stage, in the case of such transcen- 
dant genius as Mr. Kean’s an ex- 
_— so simple would of course 

e absurd. A cabal of dramatic 
Carbonari was at work. Nothing 
less than this could account for the 
change :— 

A hostile clique was forming; but 
how, wherefore, or by whom suggested, 
fostered, and matured, it would be fruit- 
less now to inquire. These hidden 
enemies, whoever they might be, had 
the merit of keeping counsel with the 
secrecy of a freemasons’ lodge, and 
evinced a pertinvacity of purpose which 
perpetual defeat during a long series of 
years seems only to have had the effect 
of sharpening into augmented virulence. 

Unhappy Mr. Kean! This mystic 
band of veiled adversaries appears 
to have been the bane of his exist- 
ence. Garrick, Kemble, the elder 
Aad 
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Kean, were unable to command the 
suffrage of universal applause. It 
was not given to everybody to ap- 
preciate their genius. It is not re- 
corded, however, of these stars of a 
later time, that they attributed to 
an organized conspiracy this back- 
wardness to acknowledge their 
powers. People didn’t like their 
acting, and they said so. But that 
any sane and unprejudiced man 
should not like Mr. Charles Kean’s 
acting is a heresy so monstrous, that 
neither he nor his biographer can 
admit its possibility. So when, in 
June, 1840, Mr. Kean appeared at 
the Haymarket, although, as Mr. 
Cole tells us, 


On the first night the applause was 
enthusiastic and unanimous ; on the se- 
cond, a few expressions of disapproba- 
tion were heard, which were ever after 
continued by the exceptious (?) minority 
who thought proper to indulge in them. 
That this was a systematic opposition 
became so evident that the most strenwous 
efforts were used to detect the parties who 
so obviously placed themselves in direct 
opposition to the general voice of the 
public. But these efforts led to no 
result beyond the actual conviction that 
a planned conspiracy was in existence, 
the authors and agents of which con- 
ducted their proceedings with an im- 
penetrable mystery, not even surpassed 
by the Vehmegericht of the middle ages, 
or the more recent Tugen-bund (Mr. 
Cole’s German is peculiar) of modern 
Germany. They enjoyed their malice 
and escaped exposure, but this was all 
the advantage they gained. 


How the ‘exceptious minority’ 
who have never been able to discover 
Mr. Kean’s genius, must stare to 
find that they were objects of euch 
anxious surveillance as secret con- 
spirators against his success. They 
little dreamed, as they left the Hay- 
market, mourning that they had lost 
a night, that the eye of the detec- 
tive was upon them. The critiques 
of the journals at this period being 
adverse, were of course ‘ transpa- 
rently dictated by a biassed dis- 
position,’ to adopt Mr. Cole’s some- 
what eccentric language; but Mr. 
Kean found solace in the praises of 
‘an Edinburgh paper of Monday, 
the 6th of July, entitled Charles 
Kean and his London Critics,’ re- 
produced by Mr. Cole for our edifi- 
cation, in which ‘the -criticism of 
the London press, as a whole, and 
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in the light of a guide to judgment,’ 
is summarily disposed of as ‘ un- 
worthy of perusal,’ If any admirer 
of Mr. Kean were to suggest, as 
he very well might, that this article 
was a very odd utterance even for 
a Modern Athenian oracle, we doubt 
not that the great actor could reply, 
like Mr. Vincent Crummles, and 
with equal sincerity,‘ Very! I can’t 
think who put these thingsin. I 
didn’t.’ 

Miserable at the Haymarket, Mr. 
Kean was no happier when, in 1843, 
he transferred his services to Drury 
Lane. ‘The loud applauses of the 
great majority of the house’ were 
robbed of their charm by ‘ the two 
or three dissentient voices which 
made themselves conspicuously 
audible.” ‘Wherever,’ continues 
the sympathetic Cole, who on this 
theme waxes figurative and slightly 
incoherent, 


wherever the actor went in London 
they (that is, the voices) dogged his 
steps and sought to check his popularity 
and inward satisfaction, as the slave 
danced in mockery before the chariot 
of the Roman Conqueror throughout his 
triumphal progress. ; 


The phantom of these hidden 
enemies pursues Mr. Kean into the 
most improbable places. Even m 
the Bankruptcy Court he can detect 
their malign influence at work. In 
a passage where Mr. Cole, with 
singularly bad taste, proclaims in 
full detail the exertions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean in assisting to 
raise a fund for the support of Mrs. 
Warner, during her dying illness,— 
forgetting here, as in several other 
eases throughout these volumes, 
that to blazon a charity is to rob it 
of all its grace,—the following sen- 
tences occur :— 

On the occasion of some judicial pro- 
ceedings which took place in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court in December, 1853, the 
judge asked how the poor lady had been 
supported during the affliction of her 
long illness. ‘By the exertions of many 
kind friends,’ was the answer, mention- 
ing the names of the parties; but those 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean were not even 
alluded to. The omission might have 
been accidental or intended. In either 
case it was extraordinary. 


To destroy so rare an opportunity 
of letting the public know how great 
were Mr. Kean’s charities, was 4 
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cruel triumph of deliberate malig- 
nity. That he ‘did good by stealth, 
and blushed to find it fame,’ is obvi- 
ously not the kind of praise of which 
Mr. Cole’s hero is ambitious. 

So fine and Vidocq-like was the 
scent of the rising tragedian, that 
a cough or a sneeze, -. he was 
on the stage, was enough to desig- 
nate ‘a conspirator.’ No wonder, 
therefore, the cabal grew formidable 
during an east wind, or a wet season. 
Let nobody visit Mr. Kean’s theatre 
with any affection of the mucous 
membrane, or he may find himself 
the object of the delicate attentions 
of ‘Pleeceman X.’ Read, all ye 
who have ever coughed or sneezed 
within the sacred precincts of the 
Princess's, and tremble! During 
the run of Richard IU1., Mr. 
Kean’s ‘finest points’ were so 
marred by the involuntary out- 
breaks of unmanageable nostrils, 
that in company with his ‘honest 
friend,’ he rushed to Bow-street for 
redress. 

The practice was so apparent, and so 
evidently against the feeling of the 
audience, that Mr. Kean, accompanied 
by his acting manager, waited on Sir 
R. Birnie, with a view to the adoption 
of protective measures. The police 
officers on duty in the theatre declared 
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their conviction that a conspiracy un- 
doubtedly existed, but so organized 
that they were unable to detect it. 
When the individuals thus engaged felt 
that they were under surveillance or 
had become obnoxious to the public 
generally, they never showed front, but 
immediately left the theatre or remained 
silent for the rest of the evening. After 
the second or third repetition of Lowis 
the Eleventh they finally disappeared, 
either from exhausted funds or in de- 
spair of carrying their object. These 
matters may. appear unintelligible to 
those who have never had occasion to 
fathom the full extent of personal pique 
or jealousy. In the present instance, 


Imputation and strong circumstance 
Which lead to the door of truth, 


point to the suspected parties ; but in 
the absence of positive proof we abstain 
from the most remote inference. They 
know themselves, and may be assured 
that they are known. 


‘These guilty creatures sitting at 
a play’ are profoundly to be pitied. 
Their Nemesis is too dreadful. The 
stings of conscience they might bear, 
but not the reproving eye of Mr. 
Kean and his faithful satellite! 

To be maligned and persecuted, 
as every schoolboy knows, is part of 
a great man’s destiny. Like Spen- 
ser’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ 


A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him pursue, 
All striving to infix their little stings, 
That from their ’noyance he nowhere can rest. 


These ‘suspected parties’ were 
Mr. Kean’s ‘ cumbrous gnats ;’ but 
in Mr. Douglas Jerrold he encoun- 
tered a hornet, whose sting was 
neither little nor weak. Its poison 
rankled ; and accordingly Mr. Cole 
devotes a chapter to showing that 
the satirist wrote not from honest 
conviction, but from personal spite. 
With this view, a long correspond- 
ence is quoted, which only proves 
that Mr. Kean the manager had 
business relations with M-. Jerrold 
the dramatist, which were mutually 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Jerrold never 
was an admirer of Mr. Kean, as the 
columns of Punch, from the first, 
bore persevering witness; and he 
wrote quite as bitterly before Mr. 
Kean bought his plays as after they 
quarrelled. Unquestionably he does 
not shine in his correspondence with 
Mr. Kean. He is in the awkward 
position of a man paid in advance 
for work overdue, who retorts in 





sarcasms, when he had much better 
at once have repaid the advance by 
the cheque which ultimately closed 
their intercourse. But what has the 
sublic to do with matters of this 
sind? Mr. Kean never could have 
supposed that in buying Mr. Jer- 
rold’s comedies he was also buying 
Mr. Jerrold’s right to express his 
opinions on Mr. Kean’s acting and 
management. Yet, if this were not 
implied in the compact, where is 
Mr. Kean’s grievance? Mr. Jerrold 
knew more about theatres than he 
did about most of the subjects on 
which he wrote with so much pun- 
gency, and to so little practical pur- 
pose. He could recognise a good 
actor as wellas any man of his time, 
and Shakspeare was one of the few 
things for which he had a genuine 
reverence. Mr. Kean accorded with 
his ideas neither of a great actor nor 
a true illustrator of the poet. He 
was also well aware—for who was 
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more completely behind the scenes 
than he ?—whence came those gusts 
of eulogy which attended every 
movement of the manager of the 
Princess’s. It may not have been 
very wise in Mr. Kean to offend 
him, but the public certainly gained 
by a rupture which set free Mr. 
Jerrold’s pen, if it had ever been 
chained; of which, however, there 
is no evidence. What thousands 
thought was spoken by the critic in 
the sharp, incisive phrases which he 
had always at command; and Mr. 
Cole has unwittingly done his prin- 
cipal cruel disservice by reprinting 
in an appendix the series of cri- 
ticisms which, amid the acclaim of 
more tractable journalists, seems 
sorely to have disturbed his com- 
placency. No part of these volumes 
is so well worth reading, or will be 
so much read. With what admi- 
rable truth and emphasis, for ex- 
ample, does the following passage 
dispose of what Mr. Cole pronounces 
to be one of Mr. Kean’s ‘ most de- 
cided triumphs as an actor ’—his 
Mephistophiles !— 


The Faust and Marguerite shows Mr. 
Charles Kean to be a born spectacle- 
maker. Wonderful is the process by 
which all the poetry, all the grandeur, 
is discharged from Goethe, the imagina- 
tion and subtleties of the master being 
supplied by the pullies of the machinist 
and the colours of the scene-painter ! 
Everything of life and beauty has been 
extracted, and a caput mortuwum—that is, 
Charles Kean’sMephistophiles—remains. 
And yet Mr. Kean never acted so 
naturally in all his life. He was quite 
down to the part. He no doubt felt 
the triumph of commbn-place, and re- 
joiced in his element. We have been 
accustomed to associate with Mephisto- 
philes a devilish subtlety—a laughing 
spirit in the eye burning like a burning- 
glass. Mr. Kean had no more subtlety 
in his speech than the waiter at the 
Dog Tavern; nothing more scorching 
in his looks than might flash from brass 
buttons. There was boldness, but no 
burning. 


This is more than witty—it is 
true; and its force is not to be 
neutralized by the imputation of 
base motives, especially when the 
writer can no longer defend himself, 
or send his slanderers howling away 
with the fire of his sarcasm at their 
heels. The smallest coruscation of 
Jerrold’s wit woald have burned up 
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Mr. Cole, ‘body and bones.’ Well 
for him that that arrowy tongue is 
mute beneath the turf of Kensal 
Green! How he would have torn 
to pieces such a sentence as this :— 
* All well-wishers to the stage may 
probably regret that a dramatic 
author should ever combine the ap- 
parently incompatible functions of 
a dramatic critic!’ Mr. Cole’s 
English, never very good, and here 
most execrable, coupled with the 
notorious fact that Mr. Kean’s 
stoutest encomiasts are dramatic 
authors not unknown at the Prin- 
cess’s, would have provoked such a 
commentary as neither that gentle- 
man nor his biographer would 
speedily have forgotten. 

The conduct of Mr. Kean in 
reference to the performances at the 
Opera House on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal, is 
another topic which Mr. Cole had 
much better have let alone. It 
needed no vindication, for the affair 
was forgotten. Until we read Mr. 
Cole’s statement, we thought that 
Mr. Kean had possibly some cause 
of complaint. It is now perfectly 
clear that- he had none. Her Ma- 


jesty, it seems, thought fit to con- 


sult Mr. Mitchell as to the arrange- 
ments in place of Mr. Kean. Here 
was offence the first. Mr. Mitchell 
had the presumption to ask Mr. 
Kean to co-operate with him. Here 
was offence the second. Aut Cesar, 
aut nullus! The idea that the 
Master of the Queen’s Revels could 
subside into one of ‘ her Majesty's 
servants’ merely, was an indignity 
which might be softened, but not 
atoned, ‘by some personal commu- 
nication from her Majesty throngh 
the usual channel!’ Mr. Kean 
‘would not have undertaken the 
speculation had it been proposed 
to him.” Where, then, was the 
grievance? ‘But even now, if the 
slightest indication should be con- 
veyed to him that his services were 
desired, he would Jay aside his ob- 
jections and instantly comply!’ It 
is not strange that her Majesty de- 
clined to avail herself of a con- 
descension which looked so like 
dictation, and that Mr. Kean was 
left to fume in all the fury of 
outraged dignity. But had he not 
his consolation? Did not ‘the high 
and independent portion of the 
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press’ trumpet his griefs? Did not 
the audience at Oxford-street, with 
their ‘cheers upon cheers,’ that 
‘genuine and hearty expression of 
public feeling, on account of what 
was evidently considered a public 
wrong’ (!) sufiiciently soothe the 
wounds of mortified vanity? It 
would seem not; for Mr. Kean’s 
spokesman cannot quit the theme 
without a taunt at the royal mis- 
tress for whom his idol, he in the 
same breath assures us, entertains 
the most ardent loyalty! With 
singular grace the public are in- 
formed that Mr. Kean thought 
himself entitled to complain of ‘ the 
little consideration extended to him 
throughout these proceedings,’ espe- 
cially as in directing the private 
theatricals at Windsor he had 
‘encountered heavy pecuniary loss.’ 
Mr. Kean must know that the 
‘admission’ of such a statement as 
this is unseemly in the last degree. 
It can neither be answered nor 
explained. At the same time it 
needs no ‘ ardent loyalty’ to come to 
the conclusion that her Majesty 
will learn from Mr. Cole’s book for 
the first time, that she has amused 
herself and her guests, not at Mr. 
Kean’s expense—that, doubtless, she 
has often done—but at the expense 
of his pocket ! 

Never had any man better cause 
than Mr. Kean to say, ‘Save me 
from my friends!’—his ‘ honest 
friend’ in particular. That ingenious 
gentleman has done his best to 
upset the spurious reputation which 
it has cost Mr. Kean so many years 
of toil to raise. So completely has 
Mr. Kean contrived to impress the 
leading journals with a sense of his 
genius, that of late years they have 
vied with each other in loading him 
with every hyperbole of panegyric ; 
and people who believe whatever 
they see in print, that is, two-thirds 
of the public, have abandoned 
their own misgivings in simple 
reliance upon the judgment of 
the infallible ‘we’ of the daily 
and weekly press. Why could 
Mr. Cole not have let well alone? 
His book is sure to unsettle this 
faith ; for it must drive the dullest 
reader to the conclusion that private 
influences have something to do with 
this unanimity of applause. The 
reiterated assurances that all the 
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newspaper praise is sincere and in- 
dependent, and that prejudice or 
personal jealousy prompts all its 
censure, is more than suspicious. It 
is only your culprit who is always 
protesting his innocence. But, in- 
deed, Mr. Cole makes no secret of 
his opinion—an opinion, by the way, 
of which Barnum has hitherto been 
the only avowed apostle—that to 
manage the press is the primary 
duty of conscious genius! The 
avowal is made apropos of the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 


Mrs. Garrick frequently visited at 
Kean’s house, in Clarges-street ; and 
one day, making a morning call, she 
found the tragedian in the drawing- 
room in a state of unusual excitement. 
He received his guest rather abruptly, 
and retired. The old lady’s eyes fol- 
lowed him with some astonishment, and ‘ 
turning to Mrs. Kean, she said, in her 
broken English, ‘What is the matter 
with your husband? he seems dis- 
turbed.’—‘Oh,’ replied Mrs. Kean, ‘you 
musn’t mind him; he has just read a 
spiteful notice of his ‘‘ Othello” in one 
of the newspapers, which has terribly 
vexed him.’—‘ But why should he mind 
that ? said Mrs. Garrick ; ‘he is above 
the papers, and can afford to be abused.’ 
—‘ Yes,’ observed Mrs. Kean, ‘ but he 
says the article is so well written ; but 
for that he wouldn’t care for the abuse.’ 
—‘Then, my dear Mrs. Kean, he 
should do as David did, and he would 
be spared this annoyance.’—‘ What is 
that ? exclaimed the anxious wife, with 
intense eagerness.—‘ Write the articles 
himself: David always did so.’ 


Mr. Cole’s comment on this is 
most instructive. ‘ Assuredly David 
was a good general, and never exer- 
cised his tactics with more skill than 
in adopting this sound conservative 
practice.’ Can it be that ‘ this sound 
conservative practice’ has been exer- 
cised on behalf of the paragon of 
Oxford-street? The rhapsodies of 
Mr. Cole sound uncommonly like 
echoes of strains with which we have 
long been familiar. In his preface 
he admits that there are passages in 
his book which have appeared be- 
fore. Are his pseudo-criticisms of 
the performances at the Princess’s 
among thenumber? This much, at 
least, is certain, either the critics of 
someinfluential journals have studied 
under Mr. Cole, or Mr. Cole has 
modelled himself with curious skill 
upon them. It was bad policy to 
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lace their lucubrations side by side. 

he inspiration common to both be- 
comes too palpable, and people will 
begin to give credence to the float- 
ing legends of Aristarchs propi- 
tiated by the purchase of their farces, 
and by other devices calculated to 
sap their critical integrity. 

Phis book would have 7” untrue 
to its pervading genius, if it had not 
given publicity to letters never in- 
tended for any eye but Mr. Kean’s. 
Their importance will scarcely jus- 
tify the impropriety of such a pro- 
ceeding. What does it concern the 
world to know that Mr. Kean’s 
Louis the Eleventh kept Colonel 
Phipps’s cheeks ‘ burning with ex- 
citement,’ whilst his ‘lower man 
was, like the king’s in the Arabian 
Nights, marble from the cold ;’ that 
Mrs. Howitt was ‘astonished beyond 
expectation ;’ or that Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson found it ‘impossible to see 
anything but perfection’ in the same 
performance? Some of Mr. Kean’s 
friends may hot like to see their 
gushing acknowledgments for stalls 
and private boxes put upon record 
in this fashion. There is one, how- 
ever, who will assuredly not com- 
plain; and therefore we have no 
scruples in transferring his letter to 
our columns. Thus writes the Re- 
corder of Hull:— 


Permit me to thank you cordially for 
the unbounded delight which you 
afforded all my family last night by 
your splendid representation of Louis 
the Eleventh. They hardly know how 
to express themselves, such is the sort 
of infatuation with which you have 
filled them ; and they will not hear of 
my returning to chambers this morning 
before I write to say how greatly they 
are obliged to you. This is Term-time, 
and my evenings are uncertain; but 
it shall go hard if I do not in a day or 
two find myself in the stalls. I am 
most impatient to go; and to such a 
piece as that of last night infinitely 
prefer going alone. 

I hope you will allow me to present 
you and Mrs. Kean with a copy of the 
new edition of Ten Thousand a Year, 
which I have rigorously revised 
throughout. Iam, my dear Sir, yours 
very much obliged, 

SAMUEL WaRREN. 

Sir F. Thesiger and his family were 
there last night. 


Again are we reminded of Nicholas 
Nickleby. Among Mr. Crummles’ 
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patrons was a certain Mr. Curdle, 
who had established a footing in 
literature by a pamphlet, ‘On the 
Character of the Nurse’s deceased 
Husband in Romeo and Juliet ; with 
an Inquiry whether he really had 
been a ‘ merry man’ in his lifetime, 
or whether it was merely his widow’s 
affectionate partiality that induced 
her so to report him.’ When 
Nicholas made his successful début, 
his triumph was crowned by the 
receipt of— 


A presentation copy of Mr. Curdle’s 
pamphlet, with that gentleman’s own 
autograph (in itself an inestimable 
treasure) on the fiy-leaf, accompanied 
with a note, containing many expres- 
sions of approval, and an unsolicited 
assurance that Mr. Curdle would be 
very happy to read Shakspeare to him 
for three hours every morning before 
breakfast during his stay in town ! 


Mr. Kean’s ‘ splendid representa- 
tion’ is laured donandus Apollinari; 


- and Mr. Warren’s book, ‘ rigorously 


revised throughout,’ furnishes the 
appropriate bay. 

So long as Mr. Cole has to chro- 
nicle the theatrical gossip of the last 
half century it is just possible to 
wade through his book; but when 
he plunges, in his second volume, 
into the annals of Mr. Kean’s doings 
at the Princess’s Theatre the task of 
following him becomes too severe. 
He is always in ecstasies. . Nothing 
on the stage ever was, or ever will 
be, so admirable as Mr. Kean and 
that gentleman’s ‘dearest partner 
of greatness.’ They are paragons 
not merely of histrionic genius, but 
of every private virtue. Language 
is ransacked for expletives, and 
twisted into a very kaleidoscope of 
panegyric. No contemporaries are 
deemed even worthy of mention by 
the side of Mr. and Mrs. Kean. Nor 
isthis enough. Mr. Cole offers his per- 
sonal testimony,thattothelattereven 
Mrs. Siddons, in Constance, Lady 
Macbeth, and Elvira, must yield the 
palm; while Miss O’Neill’s powers 
were at once more limited in their 
range, and feebler within that range. 
But if Tragedy smiled upon her 
birth, Comedy rocked her cradle; 
and Mrs. Jordan is selected by Mr. 
Cole as the type of joyous vivacity 
only for the purpose of assuring us 
that her best performances were’ 
poor in contrast with Mrs. Kean’s. 
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In fact, Shakspeare’s women were 
never understood till they were em- 
bodied at the Princess’s Theatre. 
The eulogy of Mr. Kean is,-if pos- 
sible, more unmeasured. Whatever 
he touches he not only adorns, 
he creates; and Mr. Cole longs 
to evoke Shakspeare from his 
tomb to see what the great actor 
has done for him. A halo of 
sanctity invests every emanation of 
his genius. Cholera itself pulls up 
at the threshold of his dramatic 
temple. ‘Coming from the east, it 
paused with fatal effect in the cir- 
cumjacentvicinity of Golden-square, 
and passing up Poland-street to the 
south side of Oxford-street imme- 
diately opposite the Princess's 
Theatre, halted as if a barrier had 
arrested its progress at that point.’ 
The fly-leaves of his play-bills, 
priceless monuments of antiquarian 
research and critical acumen, are 
embalmed for posterity in Mr. Cole’s 
pages. ‘The reprint of the plays, 
annotated by his master hand, are 
‘strongly recommended as eligible 
studies for the more youthful readers 
of the dramatic master ;’ and parents 
will be glad to know, that ‘these 
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plays, in a collected form, are now 
in course of publication by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans.’ Mr. Kean 
is a ‘great public teacher.’ ‘He 
has reformed, nay, he has even 
regenerated, the national drama of 
the country,’ whatever that may be. 
And if, as a manager, England has 
never seen his equal, we may be sure 
that, as an actor, he is peerless. 
Comedy, tragedy, farce, drama, and 
melodrama all acknowledge him as 
their chief interpreter. That the 
Kembles, Young, Macready, and 
such lesser luminaries should pale 
before him is not enough. Even 
Garrick is run down, that Chwrles 
Kean may soar. The brilliaat wit 
who held his own with Johnson, 
Burke, the Beauclercs, Reynolds, 
and Goldsmith—the actor who was 
to the stage what Cowper was to 
poetry, the pioneer to nature and 
simplicity, and who made his way 
irresistibly to the hearts of all who 
came under the influence of his art 
—the sparkling writer, the intimate 
friend of the best men of his time, 
is disparaged for the ylorification of 
a man who, to judge by this book, 
resembles him only in his failing. 


Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish, grown callous almost to disease, 
Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please. 


Feeling but too keenly the force 
of what has been so often urged, 
that it was the spectacle and not 
the acting which drew people to the 
Princess’s, Mr. Cole labours most 
strenuously to prove that if the 
spectacle was superlative, still the 
acting was the paramount attraction. 
This proposition he has probably 
established to his own satisfaction. 
But all his superlatives leave the 
question precisely where he found 
it. Mr. Cole may forget, but play- 
goers do not. Vivxere fortes ante 
Agamemnona multi. Other actors 
and actresses have left their mark 
behind them; and even when Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean shall forsake the 
scene of their glories, we may hope 
not to be left altogether without 
consolation. 

If this book concerned only Mr. 
Kean and his biographer, we should 
have passed it by with a smile of 
pity at the insatiable vanity of the 


, one and the obsequious sycophancy 


of the other. But it is an offence to 


literature, and a scandal to the pro- 
fession to which Mr. Kean has the 
honour to belong. Here is a gen- 
tleman who has thriven far beyond 
his deserts, who by a series of lucky 
accidents and skilful manceuvres has 
risen to a most prominent position, 
and whom the world generally may 
therefore be disposed to accept as a 
type of actors of the higher order. 
Not content with the fame and for- 
tune which have not always fallen 
to the lot even of unquestionable 
histrionic genius, he thrusts himself 
before the public through the agency 
of one of his own officials, and by his 
mouth proclaims himself and his 
wife as the most gifted beings who 
have ever adorned the British stage. 
For this purpose and for no other 
could these volumes have been 
written. ‘This is the burden of the 
tale throughout. Not the noble art 
which Mr. Kean professes to illus- 
trate, not the high aims which are 
open to and will always be pursued 
by real histrionic genius, not the in- 
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culcation of a faith in the stage as a 
potent agent for enlarging the sym- 
, pathies and instructing the taste— 
with no thought of these things has 
this book been written, but only to 
exalt the individual at the expense 
of his class, and to inoculate the 
public, if possible, with his own 

reposterous estimate of himself. 
For this Mr. Kean has toiled 
through life. For this he has had 
his reward. But he has overshot 
the mark. He has written his 
own condemnation. The dexterous 
manager and the conceited egotist 
will henceforth eclipse the clever 
actor. Apt as the player's vocation 
may be to engender a habit of self- 
reference, the history of our best 
performers, and the character of 
many living ornaments of the stage, 
demonstrate that it does not destroy 
their self-respect. In this parti- 
ular, Mr. Charles Kean must not 
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be accepted as a type of his class. « 
It is easy to imagine the infinite 
scorn which such a book as this 
would have excited in men of the 
stamp of the Kembles or Young— 
not to speak of more recent names. 
The profession has many enemies ; 
but no assault from without could 
inflict one tithe of the injury 
which the overweening vanity of 
so conspicuous a member of it is 
likely to occasion. Had evidence 
been wanting of Mr. Kean’s unfit- 
ness to interpret to educated men 
the great creations of our master- 
poet, it is furnished in these volumes. 
A nature so self-engrossed, and an 
intellect so narrow as are here re- 
vealed, could never expand to the 
proportions of an Othello or Mac- 
beth, or grasp the wide domain of 
poetic beauty which is inclosed in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream or 
The Tempest. 


—+ 


THE LADY OF LEE. 
Toassss a being bright whose beams 


Light my days and gild my dreams, 
Till my life all sunshine seems— 
Tis the Lady of Lee! 


O! the joy that beauty brings 

While her merry laughter rings, 

And her voice of silver sings, 
That she loves but me. 


There’s a grace in every limb, 
And a charm in every whim; 
And the diamond cannot dim 

The dazzling of her e’e. 


Yet there’s a light amid 
All the lustre of her lid, 
That to all beside is hid, 
That I alone can see. 


Tis the glance by which is shown 
That she loves but me alone; 
That she is all mine own— 

This Lady of Lee. 


Then say, can it be wrong 
If the burden of my song 
Be how fondly I belong 
To the Lady of Lee? 
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NAPLES, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 


— who have been disposed 
to take a hostile view of the 
Italian cause, and to treat the aspi- 
rations of the people as unreason- 
' able, and their grievances as unreal, 
have dwelt on the bitterness and 
universality of their hatred to Aus- 
tria as a proof that the wrongs they 
resent are ‘sentimental,’ and not 
practical. In 1848, the first use made 
of liberty by each of the States of Italy 
was tosend forth its youth as volun- 
teers'to the Lombard war of libera- 
tion. However bad and oppressive 
their own governments might be, 
their strongest sentiment of hatred 
was not for them, but for Austria, 
whose rule was certainly less bad 
than that of the Papacy or the Bour- 
bons of Naples. This year the same 
thing was repeated; the youth of 
Italy, instead of remaining to seize 
a chance of overturning the tyranny 
of their oWrprinces, flocked from 
every part to join the standard of 
national independence unfurled by 
Victor Emmanuel. And their de- 
tractors in England and elsewhere 
— to this as a proof that the 

talians desire rather to avenge an 
insult than to redress substantial 
injuries ; are eager to be rid rather 
of the presence of a foreign 
than of the tyranny of an oppres- 
sive government. The Italians 
know better. They know that 
though the Austrian rule in Lom- 
bardy was, until 1848, as good as 
any in the peninsula—Sardinia ex- 
cepted—it was by Austria that all 
the misgovernment of Central and 
Southern Italy was sustained and 
rendered possible. The experience 
of that year did but impress this 
lesson more forcibly upon them. 
It has become the first axiom of 
Italian patriotism, that without 
Austria there could be no tyranny 
in Italy, with her there can be no 
freedom. No wonder that they 
should consider that little or nothing 
has been achieved for their cause 
while Austria holds a single fortress 
or a single province south of the 
Alps. 

In the case of the Two Sicilies, 
the influence of Austria has been less 
violently and obtrusively exercised. 
The Neapolitan kings have latterly 
been able to hold their own without 


armedassistance. They have crushed 
more than one incipient rebellion 
with Neapolitan troops, or foreign 
soldiers in Neapolitan pay. In 1848 
a little patience and skill enabled 
Ferdinand to do the same, and spare 
Austria the trouble of doing in his 
dominions what she had done in the 
Duchies and the Legations. But 
the history of that year affords 
sufficient indication of the depen- 
dence of the Bourbon Court on the 
supremacy of Austria. Had Charles 
Albert succeeded in holding Lom- 
bardy and Venetia against Radetsky, 
it is evident that Ferdinand wall 
have taken a different course. In 
January, when he yielded to the 
demands of the Neapolitans, and 
promised a constitution, the aspect 
of affairs in the north of Italy was 
such as to render it uncertain how 
soon Austria might find her hands 
too full to interfere beyond her 
own frontiers. Had the storm blown 
over then, the King of Naples 
would not have needed the shelter 
of a constitution, and his promise 
would have been quietly forgotten, 
or forcibly set aside. But as the 
horizon grew darker, and an out- 
break became every day more 
evidently imminent, the Sicilian 
Court, which was anxiously looking 
northward, became more liberal in 
its acts, and more conciliatory in 
its demeanour. Even after the 
infamous 15th of May, the King 
thought it wisest to temporize. 
He held the power he had resumed 
with a firm hand; but he allowed a 
new Parliament to meet, debate on 
reforms, and discuss questions of 
finance. Shortly after the defeat of 
Milan andthe conclusion of an armis- 
tice between Austria and Sardinia, 
this Parliament was prorogued, 
having sat for two months. Austria 
was triumphant in the nerth; 
France was not disposed, under the 
guidance of Cavaignac, to stand 
forth as the champion of liberty ; 
and the King of Naples felt himself 
sufficiently safe to extinguish in 
bleod the flame of Sicilian rebellion, 
and to work his own pleasure in 
Naples, without the advice of an ob- 
noxious assembly. Still, he waited 
on Austria. She had as yet enough 
to do at home, and no strength to 
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lend to her imitators and. allies. 
Hungary was on the eve of rebel- 
lion ; the Imperial Government sat 
uneasily under a constitutional ré- 
gime at Vienna.* Presently came 
the announcement of a new and 
more violent revolution there, and 
of the flight of the Imperial family. 
Ferdinand shaped his course accord- 
ingly ; he allowed the Constitution 
to remain in form, if not in force. 
Vienna was occupied by Prince 
Windischgratz on the 2nd of No- 
vember, and on the 23rd Ferdinand 
further prorogued his Parliament 
until the rst of February, 1849. 
By that time the Empire had re- 
covered its unity and vigour. Hun- 
gary was still in rebellion, but the 
Austrian forces were evidently pre- 
paring to overwhelm her. ‘The 
Austrian crown was on the head of 
a younger and more energetic man 
than its late wearer. The King of 
Naples saw his advantage, and felt 
that he would now be secure in 
putting an end to that phantom of 
liberty which had been suffered to 
haunt the presence of the ré assoluto 
ed adorato, On the 12th March a 
royal decree from Gaéta dissolved 
the Parliament, reserving the ap- 
pointment of a day for new elections. 
On the 25th the Austrian ascen- 
dancy in Italy was completely re- 
established by the battle of Novara ; 
and from that day to this the time 
for new elections has never been 
fixed, and the Neapolitan constitu- 
tion remains in a state of suspended 
animation. 

The power of Austria once re- 
stored, the Neapolitan Court re- 
sumed its usual policy of stupid and 
shameless tyranny. It defied the 
representations of France and Eng- 
land on behalf of its unhappy sub- 
jects, and trusted to Austria to 
secure it agaiust any serious incon- 
venience in so doing; nor did Aus- 
tria disappoint its confidence. Up 
to the outbreak of the late war, no 
amelioration had taken place in that 
‘negation of God erected into a 
system of government’ under which 
the Two Sicilies groan. The battle 


of Magenta alarmed the young King 
sufficiently to induce him to call to 
his aid one of the very few Royalists 
who have shown either moderation 


or common sense. General Filan- 
gieri proved himself, in the reduc- 
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tion of Sicily, as merciless a butcher 
as any Bourbon could desire to find ; 
his troops burned the wounded 
alive in the hospitals, and he him- 
self sent men to be tried by courts- 
martial to which he dictated the 
sentence, and whose deliberations 
he cut short by sending a file of 
soldiers to escort the prisoners to 
the place of execution. But he is a 
man of sense, with no delight in 
persecution, and no partiality for 
the system of espionage which pre- 
vails in Naples. Accordingly, he 
was coldly regarded by the late 
King, who considered him culpably 
lenient towards the disaffected 
islanders; and after his recal from 
Sicily he remained in bad odour at 
Court until the present sovereign, 
desirous at once to allay public dis- 
satisfaction and to secure a strong 
government, called him to office. 
As all the worst creatures of the 
late reign still retain their places, 
the selection of Filangieri proves . 
little or nothing as to the intentions 
of the King. ‘The new Premier has 
not been allowed to remove even 
the worst and most disreputable of 
his colleagues and subordinates ; 
and the whole army of officials, from 
the highest to the lowest, is resolute 
to thwart any attempts at improve- 
ment in the administration. Still it 
deserves notice that the first credi- 
table appointment—the first con- 
cession to public decency made in 
Naples since 1849—was consequent 
upon the first reverse sustained by 
Austria in Upper Italy. Had the 
, snadaibont been forced—had the 
victory of Solferino been followed 
up with such energy and good for- 
tune as might have completed the 
destruction of the Austrian power, 
and ‘freed Italy from the Alps to 
the Adriatic,’ we should probably 
have received news of a gradual en- 
lightenment in the mind of Francis 
IL., progressing pari passu with the 
successes of the Allies ;—1irst, a re- 
laxation of the severities of the 
police; then a dismissal, pro formd, 
of some of the most hated of the 
Ministers; then concessions more 
or less ample to the Constitutional- 
ists, to be faithfully fulfilled or 
shamelessly retracted according to 
the final result of the conflict. 
Neapolitan politics are a barometer 
of the Austrian fortunes; and the 
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real battle of Neapolitan freedom 
must be fought out not in Naples, 
but in Upper Italy. 

Of this the people, as well as the 
King, of the Bre Sicilies are fully 
aware. The iuterest of Milan in 
the events of the ‘ fortnight’s war,’ 
was hardly keener than that felt 
and in some sort manifested in 
Naples. The demonstrations of joy 
when the victory at Magenta was 
there announced, though perfectly 
peaceful, were on so large a scale as 
seriously to startle the Government, 
and lead to a savage attack by the 
police upon the crowds assembled 
in front of the Sardinian embassy. 
The Neapolitan youth had not been 
able, as were those of Central and 
Northern Italy, to migrate in large 
numbers to join the standard of 
Victor Emmanuel. The frontiers 
were tvo well watched, and the 
journey, lying through hostile terri- 
tory, too difficult to be passed with- 
out passports. But they chafed 
under their forced neutrality; and 
both the Government and the Libe- 
ral leaders felt that the first demand 
to be made, should the former be 
driven to concession, was not for the 
convocation of Parliament, but for 
war with the stranger. Had the 
King been frightened into amend- 
ment, this and this only would have 
been accepted as a pledge of his 
sincerity. Had the people found 
an opportunity of coercing him, this 
and this only would have been 
deemed security for the future. 
Constitutional government might 
be re-established for a time, but 
would certainly be again overthrown 
if Austria should hold her own; 
while the defeat of Austria would 
of itself ensure the restoration of 
liberty in the Two Sicilies. The 
struggle, then, between the Court 
and the Liberals, had it broken out 
—as seemed not improbable some 
two months ago—would have turned 
on the issue of alliance with Sar- 
dinia or continued dependence on 
Austria. 

It does not appear that Austria 
wholly approves the system of go- 
vernment pursued by her protégés, 
though she permits no interference 
with their right to do as they will 
with their own. She is not herself 
disposed to cruelty and barbarism, 
unless exasperated by what she con- 
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siders rebellion and ingratitude. 
Even in Lombardy, her tyranny 
falls short by many degrees of the 
brutal ferocity of the Sicilian Bour- 
bons. But she has never shown 
any desire to check them in their 
course of misconduct; satisfied that 
no insurrection provoked thereby 
will be so strong as to make its sup- 
pression a difficult task to her, and 
perhaps not unwilling that an ex- 
cuse should be afforded for such an 
extension of her authority. Hitherto 
she has felt secure of being allowed 
to take her own way, under protest 
perhaps, but without interference 
from any other Power. Now the 
case is altered; and she has no 
longer an interest in the prolonga- 
tion of a misgovernment which may 
rekindle the flames of war in Italy, 
and bring on the stage influences 
which cannot be definitely calcu- 
lated beforehand. And that mis- 
government is so atrocious that no 
other Power than Austria could 
oy oppose its modification. 
hose who have recommended the 
— of reform to the Papacy are 
ound in consistency to favour its 
adoption in Naples, whose govern- 
ment may dispute with that of the 
Vatican the distinction of being the 
worst and meanest in Europe. 
Indeed the people of the Two 
Sicilies are, if possible, more un- 
happy than those who have the 
saline to dwell within the 
sacred limits of the patrimony of 
St. Peter. It is true that they are 
not actually under ecclesiastical 
domination ; that the tyranny under 
which they suffer is carried on by 
other than priestly hands; that their 
oppressors in the public ofiices or 
on the bench of justice are not 
habited in clerical garb or bound to 
celibacy ; but priestly influence is 
almost as great and priestly inter- 
ference as rife as in the Roman 
States. The Court and the clergy 
are in close alliance; and in return 
for their invaluable support, the 
sovereigns of the House of Bourbon, 
whose vices and crimes are leavened 
by undoubted piety towards the 
Church, permit to the priesthood an 
authority for mischief-making and 
vexation which they enjoy nowhere 
else but in the shadow of the Holy 
See. They are able to invade do- 
mestic privacy, to act as censores 
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morum and judges over those errors 
with which civil governments have 
ever declined to meddle; and they 
exercise their power in a manner 
which has earned for them a sincere 
and cordial hatred from the mass of 
the thinking and educated classes in 
the Neapolitan dominions. It is 
too common in this country to 
revile. the Roman Catholic clergy 
in terms as indecent as untrue; 
and it would be unworthy of a 
respectable writer to cast any im- 
utation on their character as a 
y in lands where they are not 
demoralized by Court favour and 
excess of power. Let us grant that 
in England they are among the most 
earnest and zealous servants of re- 
ligion: it cannot be honestly denied 
that in Italy, and especially in 
Naples, they are, as a class, what a 
dominant priestly caste, above all a 
dominant celibate priesthood, must 
always be—a scandal to civilization, 
a curse to the country, anda hateful 
burden to the people. Strong as 
these terms sound to English ears, 
they are mild compared to those 
used by Italians in speaking of the 
Catholic clergy, at the bitterness of 
which no one can wonder who has 
heard the tales they have to tell of 
clerical meddlesomeness and espio- 
nage. In return for the liberty to 
perpetrate such impertinences, the 
clergy make their spiritual office 
subservient to the interests of the 
Government. As educators of youth, 
they teach servile obedience on pain 
of everlasting perdition. By means 
of the confessional they make the 
wife betray her husband to the 
secret police, of which they are 
efficient agents; or worm from the 
pious daughter information of words 
spoken in family confidence which 
may send her father to the galleys 
as a malcontent. In a word, their 
power for evil is hardly less as the 
allies of the Neapolitan police than 
as the administrators of despotism 
in the States of the Church. 

How infamous is the temporal 
Government of Naples the public 
has often been told. That itshould 
be so is not strange when we come 
to learn by what manner of men it 
isadministered. The highest official 
ranks have often been filled, since 
1850, by men whose character would 
in other countries have excluded 
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them not only from public employ- 
ment but from decent society. 
Official lying and political perfidy 
are, of course, no disqualification for 
the service of a Ferdinand II.; but 
it is startling to learn that one of 
the highest offices in the ministry of 
the present King has been granted 
to an apostate Sicilian Liberal, uni- 
versally believed to have purchased 
his life only by that ‘ unutterable 
shame’ which most men would die 
to avenge. From such creatures 
nothing could be expected but that 
they should be the willing instru- 
ments of their master’s worst im- | 
pao of tyranny and ferocity ; and 
ow they have fulfilled that ex- 
ectation is known tous all. The 
orrid scenes revealed by Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet shocked and 
disgusted Europe. Civilization and 
humanity were revolte¢ by the 
treatment of the prisoners of the 
Cagliari, immured in dungeons 
whose wretchedness beggars de- 
scription, for the crime of having 
loved their country ‘ not wisely but 
too well.’ Constitutional statesmen, 
who had offended the King only by 
acting as the ministers of a régime 
to which he himself had sworn, have 
shared the same fate with those 
whose patriotism, exasperated be- 
yond prudence or patience, had 
driven them into open rebellion. 
Poerio and Settembrini, but for the 
strong manifestation of European 
opinion in their favour, would have 
fared no better than the comrades 
of Pisacane. The very representa- 
tives of the people convoked by 
Ferdinand himself,have been treated 
as traitors for the crime of believing 
him honest. There is every reason 
to think that a contemporary, in 
stating the other day that two- 
thirds of the quondam Chamber of 
Deputies are at this moment in 
prison or in exile, did not exaggerate 
the fact. All who have dared to 
signalize their preference for any 
other form of Renee than a 
pure despotism have been imme- 
diately marked for vengeance, and 
that vengeance has been exacted 
with as little regard for the forms 
of law as for the substance of 
justice. 
Those men of Liberal opinions 
who, as less ardent or less distin- 
guished, have been exempted from 
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the extremities of royal displeasure, 
drag their life along in a condition 
little better than that of the selected 
victims. Hundreds are officially 
placed under the charge of the 
police; thousands are internés, 
confined within the bounds of a 
village, a district, or a province, 
sometimes to the utter ruin of their 
fortunes, or the destruction of their 
professional prospects. But besides 
these sufferers, every man in Naples 
suspected to hold opinions unfavour- 
able to that species of absolutism 
which obtains in the Two Sicilies, 
every man supposed to be in any 
sense dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment, lives under a surveillance 
only less strict and painful than the 
imprisonment to which he may at 
any moment be hurried off, without 
trial, without warning, without 
cause shown or accusation made. 
At any hour of the day or night he 
may expect the visit of the secret 
police, to drag him away to a 
ungeon, from which only death or 
the overthrow of the Government 
is likely to set him free. He has 
no more security for such peace 
and liberty as are left to him than 
has the Virginian slave. He dare 
not visit his friends, lest they be 
suspected of conspiring together. 
He may not invite them to his 
house, without first sending to the 
police a list of his guests, and ob- 
taining their sanction. If there be 
on the list the name of a suspected 
man, the police may strike it out; 
they may, and often do, require the 
host to receive one or more of their 
agents at his table; and spies are 
stationed at his door to see that no 
est enters for whom permission 
as not been obtained. Conse- 
quently, social intercourse is almost 
at an end in the capital of the Two 
Sicilies. Only three or four families 
of rank and character that exempt 
them from official suspicion, dare to 
give a dinner-party. Few venture 
on a soirée or reception. None but 
those who are conscious of enjoying 
a good reputation with the police 
think it safe to indulge, except 
rarely and cautiously, even in the 
society of intimate friends: the 
risk is too great, and the penalt 
too grave to be lightly encountered. 
Capitelli, President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, did not dare for many 
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months to call on his brother-in law. 
Lord Napier was requested to ab- 
stain from visiting a Neapolitan 
Liberal with whom he was on 
friendly terms, and in frequent 
communication, as his visits exposed 
the latter to the suspicion of in- 
triguing against the government 
with the Ambassador of England. 
This was in 1850; and matters have 
in no way improved since then. It 
would be easy to multiply instances 
and proofs of the extent to which 
the suppression of social intercourse 
has been and is still carried; but 
what has been already stated 
will suffice to give some idea of 
the fact. It is difficult, however, 
to form any adequate conception of 
the manner in which life is sad- 
dened, and courage destroyed, and 
energy depressed, by this system of 
forced isolation. The want of in- 
tercourse begets want of confidence 
and want of union; those who never 
are allowed confidential conversa- 
tion and free interchange of ideas, 
lose hope of the future, reliance on 
one another, and unity of purpose ; 
and the authority which has sepa- 
rated, if not divided them, congratu- 
lates itself on having thereby made 
it possible to govern them. 

‘here is too much reason to be- 
lieve that this infamous policy has 
been crowned with considerable 
success. At the present time, it is 
greatly to be feared that the Libe- 
ral party in Naples are paralysed 
by uncertainty and disorganization. 
That form of party order, and dis- 
cipline, which exists in a free coun- 
try, where political questions can 
be freely debated, where political 
meetings are possible, and where 
freedom of the press facilitates the 
dissemination and discussion of 
party sper, has of course never 
existed there. The Constitutionalists 
cannot, and never could arrange by 
regular and formal agreement a 

licy and a course of action; they 


“have never, except for a month or 


two in 1848, enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of publicly advocating their 
principles and indicating the line 
they intended to adopt. The orga- 
nization applicable to their position 
must be that of confidence in a few 
known and recognised leaders, 
steady obedience to their guidance, 
and a tacit understanding, esta- 
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blished by merely social communi- 
cation and intercourse, as to the 
object to be pursued and the 
means for its achievement. Such 
influences might and did once esta- 
blish in every district, a party 
which could be relied on to act in 
concert, the members of which were 
acquainted with one another, and 
took their cue from the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the whole body. 
Now there is reason to fear that 
this kind of organization has almost 
ceased to exist among the Liberals 
of Naples—a circumstance of omi- 
nous significance at such a time as 
the present. There are, it is said, 
no leaders able to command the ad- 
hesion of the party as a whole; no 
general understanding as to their 
objects and intentions, no definite 
purpose on which they are all pre- 
pared to act. In 1848 there was 
more unity of feeling and intention 
among the Liberals of Naples than 
among those of any other part of 
Italy. They all knew what they 
wanted; and they all wantedthe same 
thing, or very nearly the same. All 
united in demanding arrangements 
which gave representation only to 
those whose fitness the extremest 
Conservative in this country would 
hardly deny. Menof —— y,menof 
the learned professions, landowners, 
mortgagees, and fundholders, were 
to form almost the entire consti- 
tuency, even under the electoral 
law promulgated by Carlo Troja, as 
head of what was there called a 
Radical ministry. There was no- 
thing to divide the different sections 
of the Liberal party ; no important 
principle on which they were at 
variance. The alarm given by the 
events of the 15th of ier put an 
end at once to all disagreement, and 
effaced all nominal distinction; and 
from that time until the final de- 
struction of constitutional govern- 
ment in Naples, the Liberals acted 
in perfect concert. Since 1850, 
they have been deprived, one 
by one, of their ablest and most 
esteemed leaders. Some are dead, 
some are°in prison, some in 
exile. They cannot meet together ; 
they do not know each other; per- 
haps they hardly dare to trust one 
another; and there are no chiefs 
among them whose personal influ- 
ence is strong enough to control 
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their temper and direct their course. 
Unanimity, discipline, steadiness, 
and self-control are not now to be 
expected of them. Not only has 
suspicion and doubt entered their 
minds ; not only are their ranks in 
confusion, and their courage thereby 
broken; but there is no certainty 
that they may not be split into dis- 
cordant sections, and be wanting in 
union if the opportunity should yet 
be given, which complete and cor- 
dial union, and that alone, would 
enable them to seize and to use with 
effect. 

Of course, the treachery of the 
late King, and the dissolution of the 
parliament, gave a heavy blow to 
the Constitutionalists. It was clear 
that the Sovereign could never 
again be trusted; and those who 
had before endeavoured only to re- 
strain his power, were compelled to 
desire his deposition. onstitu- 
tionalism and the reign of Ferdi- 
nand II., were for the future obvi- 
ously incompatible; and the recog- 
nition of this fact tended, of course, 
to dismay and weaken the Mode- 
rates, and to strengthen the hands 
of the Republicans —a party too 
weak in Naples and Sicily to be 
able by itself to effect the overthrow 
of a strong and vigilant despotism. 
We all know how they tried, and 
failed lamentably; partly by the 
inadequacy of their means, partly by 
the treachery of some on whose co- 
operation they relied. 

Italy was, in her happiest times, 
almost entirely Republican. Her 
traditionsand aspirationsall pointed, 
therefore, in that direction. Until 
1848, the results of experience 
pointed the same way, and read 
a bitter lesson on the text ‘put 
not your trust in princes.’ There- 
fore it is that the Republican 
party has been strong in Litaly. 
Since 1848, practical prudence has 
been so evidently on the side of 
Constitutionalism and of the House 
of Savoy, and the King Victor’ 
Emmanuel has so won the hearts of 
the Italians, despite personal frail- 
ties, by his frank bearing and his 
reputation, now fully justified, for 
fearless gallantry, that the Sardi- 
nian party is everywhere predomi- 
nant. But the lesson of 1848 proved 
the Republicans right on one point 
—that no Sovereign of Italy, except 
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the King of Sardinia, could be 
trusted to observe his word before 
man, or his oath before God. It is 
not strange, therefore, that there 
should still be a Republican party, 
or that its leader should find such 
followers as those who embarked 
in the disastrous expedition to 
Ponza in July, 1857. 

The attempt was rash enough at 
best; and before it was actuall 
made, events had occurred whic 
ensured its ruin. Pisacane went 
with conscious foreknowledge to 
almost inevitable destruction. Ni- 
cotera, his second in command, had 
left his betrothed, a relative of Carlo 
Poerio, in Turin, without giving her 
any notion of the fatal enterprise 
on which he was going. She learned 
it at the last moment, and tele- 
graphed to Genoa, entreating his 
return. It was too late to draw 
back; and leaving love and hope 
behind him, the young soldier sailed 
to meet a doom worse than death. 
How he saw his comrades shot 
down, and the wounded flung over 
the precipices; how, after a long 
and crue! confinement, he came 
forth unbroken in spirit and courage 
to vindicate the innocence of the 
crew of the Cagliari—our country- 
men among them—to take all on 
himself, and do all he could for his 
comrades; and how he now lies 
chained in.a submarine dungeon, 
with scant hope of other deliverer 
than death; we have already been 
told. The Republican attempt 
had failed; the Republicans were 
crushed. The fate of the Two 
Sicilies hung once more on the 
silent struggle between the party of 
the constitution and the party of 
the reaction. 

The Constitutionalists were biding 
their time. Notwithstanding the 
influences which threatened their 
coherence and strength, they had 
hopes of a change in their favour. 
The Duke of Calabria, heir to the 
throne, was by the mother’s side of 
Sardinian blood. It was known 
that he was not on the best terms 
with the Court. It was known that 
the Queen, his stepmother, regarded 
him with aversion, and had treated 
him with harshness and injustice. 
As she was of Austrian birth, and 
considered the chief patron of the 
Reaction, men hoped that hostility 
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to her would throw the Prince into 
the hands of the Constitutionalists, 
and incline him to the cause of 
Italian independence. They waited, 
‘ to give him a chance ;’ though the 
emissaries of the Muratists were 
busily endeavouring to turn their 
eyes towards the son of Joachim, 
the worthiest sovereign that has 
filled their throne for many genera- 
tions. The opposite party dreaded 
lest the hopes of the Liberals should 
be fulfilled. It was not enough 
that Francis had been educated by 
the Jesuits, and married to the 
sister of the Empress of Austria; 
there was reason to distrust the re- 
actionary principles of one to whom 
the chiefs of the Reaction had be-~ 
haved so ill; and a conspiracy was 
set on foot, while Ferdinand II. was 
dying, to substitute his second son 
as his successor. The conspiracy 
was bafiled, and Francis II. mounted 
the throne. The hopes of the Con- 
stitutionalists rose high. They had 
now a sovereign with whom they 
had no quarrel on the score of pre- 
vious treachery, who possibly might 
deserve their trust; and who, hav- 
ing experienced the hostility of their 
adversaries, extending even to an 
attempt to deprive him of his in- 
heritance, might probably think it 
wise to ally himself with them. But 
the Austrian party succeeded in 
averting the peril that menaced 
them, and in patching up a reconcili. 
ation between the King and the 
Queen Dowager, through the medi- 
ation of the young Queen. The 
King has surrounded himself with 
extreme Reactionists of the worst 
and most violent disposition ; has 
earried out his father’s policy with 
his father’s own spirit; and shat- 
tered all the hopes which the cir- 
cumstances of his accession had 
raised. The Constitutionalists aro 
discouraged, hesitating, and disap- 

inted. The peace of Villafranca 

as deprived them of their last 

fragment of hope; and at present, 
as there is too much cause to think, 
they are broken and baffled, know- 
ing not whither to turn or whom to 
follow. 

While the Constitutional party 
are thus disorganized, their oppo- 
nents are in full strength and vigour. 
From the Court, which is of course 
wholly theirs, their influence extends 
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throughout the whole Continental 
territory of Naples. In every town 
and village there is an organized re- 
actionary party, in absolute posses- 
sion of all local authority, filling all 
municipal offices, and making use of 
its power to depress, harass, and 
tyrannize over the Liberals—that is 
to say, the great majority of the 
educated classes—in their neigh- 
bourhood. There is thus a strong 
resisting force at the disposal of the 
Court; to which must be added the 
whole army of Government officials, 
low-born, ignorant, eager above all 
things to keep their places, and to 
ould change; and conscious that 
their countrymen generally regard 
them with aversion and contempt. 
The great majority of these officials 
are, regularly or virtually, agents of 
police; and their position is one 
which no son of a respectable 
family, no man who has hopes of 
success in any reputable line of life, 
will condescend to fill. They are 


consequently a caste apart, and a 
caste hostile in feeling to those 
whom they assist in governing. Be- 
sides these supports, the Court, by 
constantly favouring the lower and 
labouring classes at the expense of 


the gentry and proprietors of land 
—a class very diflerent there to the 
class of landholders in England, 
since the land in Naples is held in 
small portions, and by men of every 
grade in society—has obtained a 
certain share of influence among the 
lowest and most ignorant of the 
peasantry, whom it has employed, 
in the spirit of the worst leaders of 
the so much dreaded Red Republic, 
to plunder and coerce the holders of 
property. Its policy in the agricul- 
tural districts = been a mixture 
of Communism and incendiarism. 
Proudhon himself is not more re- 
gardless of the rights of those who 
possess anything of their own; 
Captain Swing was never more vio- 
lent in his incitement to agrarian 
outrage. Attacks on the goods and 
a of proprietors have been 

equent ; nor has it been possible 
for a class known to be inclined to 
Liberalism to obtain justice or pro- 
tection when exposed to robbery 
and murder, at the hands of men too 
ignorant to be otherwise than loyal. 
A small force of well-disciplined 
partisans, a host of officials, and 
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mobs of men excited by want and 
by the emissaries of the Reaction— 
such is the civil power at the dis- 
posal of the Court. The Reaction- 
ists are inferior in numbers and in 
character ; they have the advantage 
in organized energy, in unity, in 
the possession of the whole material 
strength of the Government. A 
well-devised and unanimous move- 
ment on the part of the Liberals 
might possibly sweep before it the 
whole of this resisting mass; but 
the latter would very probably re- 
cover its position as soon as the 
storm of popular vengeance had 
blown over. And a well-combined 
and effectual action is scarcely pos- 
sible to men so jealously watched 
that they enjoy no liberty of meet- 
ing and no facility of intercommu- 
nication; who are not habituated to 
conspiracy, or banded in secret so- 
cieties. And any partial movement 
would be crushed at a blow, and 
only add to the sufferings of the 
people. 

In this disposition of parties, it 
must be confessed that the prospects 
of the Two Sicilies are cheerless 
enough. There is little hope of any 
action on the part of the Constitu- 
tionalists of a peaceful and orderly 
nature, sufliciently united and 
powerful to overbear the reluctance 
of the Court and the obstinacy of 
the Conservative party. Sanguine 
indeed must be he who can hope 
that the King of Naples will be 
persuaded to grant a constitution 
of his own accord. Kings are but 
seldom induced to step outside of 
the path of dynastic tradition, to 
disregard or reverse the policy 
which has for generations been that 
of their family and their govern- 
ment; and neither the education of 
Francis II., nor his connexions, nor 
his conduct hitherto, encourage 
men to hope for any such unselfish 
and far-sighted wisdom as would be 
shown in a voluntary abnegation of 
absolute power. hat is known 
of his personal character favours 
the impression that he is weak and 
docile to the evil counsellors around 
him, though naturally not unami- 
able ; that his mind possesses none 
of the originality or independence 
that might urge him to break 
through the narrow circle of tradi- 
tion and prejudice, and take the 
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only line which can preserve his 
throne from ruin and his kingdom 
from misery or revolution. The 
only present hope of Naples ap- 
pears, then, to lie either in suc- 
cessful insurrection, or in the 
pressure from without of circum- 
stances which may compel either 
a change of dynasty or a change 
of system. 

To insurrection the Neapolitan 
Liberals are, as a body, extremely 
averse, and with excellent reason. 
They doubt the possibility, and 
they distrust the consequences, of 
successful rebellion. hile the 
Swiss troops remained content and 
loyal, they knew that the King was 
in possession of a weapon which 
they could hardly hope to resist; 
and even now, when the confidence 
between these mercenaries and the 
Government they serve has been 
completely shaken, it yet seems 
probable that the King might be 
able to rely on the whole or a very 
considerable part of the native 
army, and that with these alone he 
would be able to stem the tide of 
insurrection. It is not to be for- 
gotten that the army has never 
shown itself indisposed to act 
against the people; that the officers 
are as a matter of course chosen 
almost entirely from the families 
favourable to the Court; and that 
the rank and file are recruited 
principally from the lower and 
more ignorant classes, among whom 
the Crown has especially courted 
popularity, and of whose passions 
and class prejudices it has made 
skilful and unscrupulous use. An 
insurrection against a strong and 
loyal army becomes every year an 
undertaking more anc more peri- 
lous, less and less promising, as the 
mechanical means and appliances of 
war become more ample and more 
formidable. An armed populace 
can effect little against Minié rifles 
and well-served artillery. And the 
reluctance which reasonable men 
feel to engage in so unequal a con- 
test is aggravated by uncertainty as 
to their own strength, union, and 
numbers, and by the menacing 
attitude of a reactionary party, not 
numerous, but organized, resolute, 
and in actual possession of all 
authority and power, local as well 
as national. 
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On the other hand, there are, too, 
considerations which may render 
the present moment, in the eyes of 
sanguine men, exasperated by long 
endurance of unendurable tyranny, 
auspicious for the commencement 
of an armed rebellion. It is be- 
lieved that Sicily would be likely to 
act in concert with the insurgents ; 
and it does not seem likely that 
Austria would be allowed to take 
the matter into her own hands. 
The Sicilians have more than once 
appealed to the fortune of arms 
against the injustice and ingratitude 
of the house of Bourbon; and 
though always defeated hitherto, 
have shown themselves capable of 
fighting well, and of enduring the 
extremities of war with courage 
and constancy. In Sicily, moreover, 
there is no Bourbonist party. The 
reaction there was effected entirely 
by Neapolitan troops, unaided by 
any section among the islanders 
themselves. A revolt in Sicily 
would in all probability engage the 
whole strength of the Neapolitan 
army, and leave the Court very ill- 
defended against a bold and well- 
arranged rising within its Conti- 
nental dominions, by which a con- 
stitution, with such guarantees as 
would prevent a repetition of the 
treachery of 1848, might possibly 
be extorted. But there is reason to 
doubt whether the hope of any such 
co-operation from the Sicilians can 
be reasonably considered secure 
enough to justify a course of action 
avowedly dependent on its fulfil- 
ment. It is quite possible that the 

+ Sicilians might retaliate the deser- 
tion to which they were exposed ten 
years ago, and leave the insurgents 
of Naples to their fate, as the Neapo- 
litan Constitutionalists left Ferdi- 
nand II. to wreak his vengeance 
unrestrained on Palermo and Mes- 
sina. The relations between the 
Liberals of Sicily and Naples since 
1848 have never been of an inti- 
mate nature. At the commence- 
ment of that year, a perfect under- 
standing subsisted between the 
leaders of the party in both king- 
doms. It was understood that the 
Sicilians were to be consulted on 
the terms of any compromise which 
might be extorted from the King— 
a deference to which they were the 
better entitled inasmuch they had 
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borne the brunt of the contest ; they 
had declared open rebellion before 
any movement took place in Naples ; 
and it was their outbreak of the 
12th January which enabled the 
Neapolitans a fortnight after to 
wrest from the King the promise of 
a Constitution. Bozzelli was the 
effective chief of the Ministry called 
into power to carry out that pro- 
mise. In spite of advice and re- 
monstrance—in spite of the counsels 
of the Neapolitan Liberals, who 
earnestly urged that something 
should be done to satisfy their 
pledge to the Sicilians—that the 
chiefs of the Liberal party in the 
island should be consulted before 
the irrevocable act of promulgation 
—thatobstinate and self-opinionated 
man persisted in disregarding the 
very reasonable claim of those to 
whom in fact Naples owed the 
Constitution; and the first infor- 
mation received by the Sicilians as 
to the nature of the law under 
which they were for the future to 
live, was given by its official publi- 
cation. It contained much of which 
they did not approve; some things 
which seemed to invade their ancient 
rights and privileges; it offered 
them no adequate guarantee for the 
partially separate administration 
they desired. They felt themselves 
at once gratuitously insulted and 
wantonly betrayed; and they re- 
sented both the affront and the 
injury. They demanded the with- 
drawal of the Neapolitan troops 
from the island. heir demand, 
though justified by the previous 
conduct of those troops, and ap- 
— by the representative. of 

ngland, was refused; and the 


Sicilians deposed the King, declared 
their independence, and made pre- 
aration for defence. During the 
rief existence of the Neapolitan 


Constitution, the Constitutional 


Government were prosecuting the . 


war against Sicily; and their vic- 
tory effected an alienation be- 
tween the Neapolitan Liberals and 
their Sicilian brethren which is not 
yet healed. The co-operation of 
the latter, then, in any movement 
originating on the mainland, is not 
to be depended on. The only chance 
of success for an insurrection in 
Naples must be in seizing the oppor- 
tunity which may be given by the 
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not impossible event of a spon- 
taneous outbreak in Sicily. 

The hope that Austria will not be 
allowed to dispose of them at her 
own pleasure—a condition essential 
to any possibility of improvement— 
still itene in the minds of the 
Neapolitans. For the first time 
another great Power has shown 
herself disposed to claim that share 
in the settlement of the fate of the 
Italians which has hitherto been 
tacitly abnegated by all in favour 
of one. The late war, however poor 
and unworthy its visible results, has 
brought the peninsula once more 
within the pale of European public 
law; has reclaimed it from the 
condition of an Austrian preserve, 
and asserted the interest of Europe 
in its affairs as against the exclusive 
pretensions of one overgrown em- 

ire. Six months ago it seemed as 
if Italy held towards Austria some- 
what the same position as that of 
India towards Great Britain; the 
position of subjection actual and 
understood, though not in every 
case avowed. The independence of 
an Italian State was like the inde- 
pendence of an Indian Rajah ; and 
Austria no more admitted the right 
of France and England to interfere 
between her and Naples, or between 
her and the Duchies, than we should 
admit her title to mediate in our 
quarrels with Burmah or Cabul. 
he armed intervention of France, 
despite the insincerity which marked 
its course and the disgrace in which 
it has closed, has at least achieved 
the emancipation of Italy from this 
degrading bondage. She is now no 
extra-European appendage of the 
Austrian Empire, but an integral 
part of Europe, in whose affairs no 
one Power can claim an exclusive 
or peculiar interest. Or, should 
Austria be inclined to reassert that 
claim, it is scarcely conceivable that 
it can be allowed. To allow it—to 
let her undertake the part of Lord 
Paramount in settling disputes be- 
tween her vassals and their subjects 
—would be to confess that France 
was worsted in the encounter, to 
give the lie to Magenta and Solfe- 
rino, and to admit a defeat in the 
face of Europe and of the French 
nation. We may well doubt whether 
Louis Napoleon can dream of doin 
this. What may happen in Cent 
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Italy, it is difficult to say. Before 
these lines are published it may be 
that the question will have been 
settled; that the Princes will have 
been restored by the French army 
of liberation, or will have been de- 
finitely abandoned to their own 
devices. The one thing that may 
be pronounced improbable is that 
their restoration will be left to the 
bayonets of Austria; and if there 
be anything yet more unlikely, it is 
that Austria should be permitted 
to resume the suzerainty or protec- 
torate—call it what we will—that 
she formerly exercised over the Two 
Sicilies. he Emperor of the 
French is no friend to liberty, 
and is by no means chary of 
his faith, or tender of the lives 
of those who put their trust in 
him. But he knows the impor- 
tance of maintaining his diplomatic 
position in Europe, and his popu- 
larity with France. Both would be 
shaken to the uttermost if, after 
lofty boasts, after brilliant successes, 
after a bloody war and a dramatic 
peace, Europe and France were to 
see Austria openly resume her un- 
disputed ascendancy in Italy, and 
reign by naked force from the Tyrol 
to Calabria—-‘ from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.’ 

Whatever may be done, then, it 
is certain that Louis Napoleon will 
have a voice in the manner of doing 
it. What he may do and permit 
will depend on many conditions ; 
but in no case will he permit any 
apparent slight to his own influence, 
or to the dignity of the high- 
spirited nation he rules. If an inter- 
vention take place at all in the 
affairs of Naples, he will not consent 
to stand aloof; and Austria will 
hardly dare to move against him. 
The fate of a movement there de- 
pends on the policy he may choose 
or be forced to pursue; and what 
that policy will be no man yet 
knows. He might interfere merely 
to warn Austria off; he might act 
im conjunction with her to enforce 
obedience on the people and illu- 
sory concessions on the King; he 
might take the settlement of the 
matter wholly into his own hands. 
But Villafranca may warn the 
Liberals of Naples that men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor receive 
freedom at the hands of a Bona- 
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parte ; that while their doom rests 
in his disposal, they can expect no 
good from the adoption of a course 
which would tempt, if not compel, 
his active interference in one sense 
or another. 

At first, no doubt, Louis Napo- 
leon really meant to drive the 
Austrians out of Italy. He is a 
vainglorious man, and he saw that 
such an exploit would win him 
renown. He is a thorough poli- 
tician, perfectly versed in the 
secrets of French nature; and he 
knew that such an achievement 
would secure him the loyalty of 
France. Arrested after Solferino 
by the tremendous fortresses on the 
Mincio and the menacing aspect of 
Germany, by the dissatisfaction of 
the Catholic clergy, and the state 
of things in Paris, he is too able 
and far-sighted a statesman not to 
endeavour to gain in peace what he 
failed to seize in war. He knows that 
the weakening ofAustrian ascendancy 
and the establishment of French 
influence in Italy would soothe the 
wounded pride of a sensitive people. 
He knows that to act an Austrian 
part towards the Italian Liberals 
would excite against him the con- 
tempt of France and the scorn of 
Europe. He never commits a crime 
without necessity; he is hardly 
likely to perpetrate a violation of 
decency and honour perfectly un- 
paralleled, and at the same time 
perfectly gratuitous. More than 
this, he would scarcely dare to do 
it. Brave, almost to recklessness, 
he was always known to be; and 
he earned his reputation well on the 
fields of Northern Italy. But the 
same danger which made a coward 
of Cromwell has shaken before now 
the nerves that have never quailed 
in any ordinary peril. The pistol 
of Pianori may have only startled 
him for a day; the shells of the 
Rue Lepelletier frightened him out 
of his stoic self-possession for weeks ; 
and those who watched his policy at 
that time muttered that Orsini had 
missed the Emperor, but slain the 
Empire. Since that time there has 
been a truce between him and the 
enemy he dreads. The first French 
soldier that marches to put down 
Italian liberty breaks up that armis- 
tice, and turns the dagger as yet spell- 
bound once more against the life of 
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the traitor to Italy. It is hardly to 
be believed that Louis Napoleon 
will do this, if he can avoid it. It 
would perhaps be as well to give 
him every chance of keeping faith ; 
to take no step which may force him 
mto a new treason. 

It is difficult to persuade despotic 
sovereigns to leave kings and peoples 
to settle their own quarrels, when 
once those quarrels have been re- 
ferred to the arbitrement of the 
sword. Nothing would be more 
difficult than to induce Austria to 
sit quietly by while her Sicilian 
protégé was expelled from the 
throne he is so unfit to fill; and it 
is not very easy to see how a consti- 
tution, extorted by insurrection, 
could be safely trusted to the 
honesty of a Prince who had only 
yielded it to violence. Liberties 
won by force cannot be left in the 
hands of those from whom they are 
won; and experience as well as 
passion would warn the Neapolitans 
to demand a change of sovereign 
as well as of system, if they were 
driven to seek the latter by armed 
rebellion. The result would pro- 
bably be to bring Austria, and 
therefore inevitably France, into 
the field as protectors of the King, 
and moderators between him and 
the people; the position in which 
the latter Power would have least 
influence for good, and be most 
likely to be committed to the policy 
of repression. While the situation 
is such that Austria can interfere, 
and France cannot prevent her in- 
terference without the risk of re- 
newed war, except by herself inter- 
fering after an Austrian fashion, an 
insurrection in Naples can have no 
other than a disastrous termination. 
Earnestly is it to be hoped that the 
Constitutionalists will not take the 
sword while they have any better 
prospect left than to perish by the 
sword. 

Louis Napoleon is bound to them 
by pledges which even he, perhaps, 
has scarcely the moral hardihood to 
repudiate. He pledged himself 
solemnly to set Italy free; to put 
an end to the ascendancy of her 
hated suzerains. He has tried and 
failed; the promise unfulfilled re- 
mains a debt unpaid. Let them 
admit the failure as inevitable, but 
demand that it shall be honest; 
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that the debtor shall do all he can 
to acquit himself towards them. 
Let them make their appeal to 
France in the hearing of Europe; 
let them lay their grievances and 
wrongs before the Emperor, and 
challenge his aid in virtue of his 
eg For very shame. before 
is own people, he cannot wholly 
disregard their appeal. If they 
assume towards him the attitude of 
suppliants for justice, he must listen 
to them, and he can hardly decide 
against them. Something he must 
do to satisfy a claim whose rightful- 
ness is patent to all the world. 
Something he must do either to 
mitigate their sufferings under a 
misgovernment against which he 
himself has formally protested, or 
to secure them the right of redress- 
ing their own wrongs without fear 
of foreign repression. The intima- 
tion that France would not permit 
the interference of any other Power 
in the affairs of Naples, if France 
be indeed strong enough at this 
moment to keep her word, would 
—— suflice to bring the young 
‘ing to reason; especially if backed, 
as assuredly it ought to be, by the 
strenuous advice of England, and 
her resolution to protect the Sici- 
lians in contending for the liberties 
which are guaranteed by a formal 
pledge on the part of the Neapolitan 
Government—given, be it remem- 
bered, to England, and not to Sicily. 
And not until appeal to France has 
been made is there either necessity 
or hope strong enough to justify the 
desperate venture of insurrection. 
On England, as well as on France, 
the hapless subjects of Francis II. 
have a strong and undeniable claim. 
To us in no small measure they 
owe the restoration of the Bourbon 
family. To us it was that the faith 
of that family was pledged for the 
liberties of Sicily. We but the other 
day concurred with our French ally 
in protesting against the tyranny of 
King Ferdinand as a scandal to 
civilization and an outrage on 
humanity. Our honour is nearly 
concerned in seeing that at least 
they have fair play; that the sys- 
tem which we denounced as 80 
atrocious that we could not give it 
the sanction involved in the pre- 
sence of a British Ambassador, be 
not enforced in perpetuity by means 
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of a foreign protectorate. And our 
interest is coincident with our duty. 
The freedom of Italy is perhaps of 
more importance to us than to any 
other Power. We require that a 
balance should be maintained on 
the Continent between absolutism 
and liberty : otherwise our position 
as a Constitutional State is one of 
constant peril in the face ot despotic 
sovereigns, who cannot but hate be- 
cause they must always fear us. 
We require that some Power shall 
exist capable of supporting the order 
of Europe and the law of nations 
against the aggressive ambition of 
two mighty empires, which in the 
absence of such a Power can give 
law to the Continent. We hoped 
to find sucha Power in Austria; we 
have found ourselves disappointed 
alike in her strength and in her 
loyalty. She is, by virtue of her 
composition, bound over to keep 
the peace at any price; the enor- 
mous forces which are dragging her 
every year deeper into financial 
embarrassment, are only suflicient 
to keep her own subject provinces 
in awe. She is a rotten ship, in 
danger of sinking under the weight 
of her own armament, and sure to 
go to pieces in the event of a gene- 
ral engagement. Her dissolution 
seems only a matter of time; and it 
concerns us that her place be filled. 
And what substitute so effective as 
a free and united Italy ? 

Anything which will tend to fur- 
ther the creation of such a Power 
must be ultimately advantageous to 
England ; and though we may have 
little influence at present on the 
future of the Italian States, the 
whole of our weight ought to be 
thrown into the scale of union and 
independence. For England to 
grudge the aggrandizement of Sar- 
dinia would be the most bigoted 
folly. If a monarchy under the 
House of Savoy be the form of 
Italian union most likely to endure, 
because most popilar in Italy—and 
there is ample reason to believe that 
it is so—the interest of England 
clearly lies in supporting the House 
of Savoy to the uttermost of her 
power. The present situation of 
affairs, which ieaves the disposition 
of the Central States of Italy an 
open question, offers an opportunity 
of doing this which is not likely to 
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recur. If the choice of the people 
be allowed to prevail against dynas- 
tic tradition, against diplomatic pre- 
judice, against the wrath of Austria, 
and the intrigues of the entourage 
of Louis Napoleon ; if the would-be 
Liberator will yet be true to hisown 
principles of policy, and to his 
solemn promises, Victor Emmanuel 
may be allowed to assume the 
throne of Northern Italy, and to 
consolidate a kingdom second-rate 
in point of force, but important 
enough to command a voice in the 
affairs of Europe, and not unlikely 
to rise ere long to the rank of a 
first-rate Power. 

On this issue hangs the fate of 
the Two Sicilies. If Austria resume 
her ascendancy their case is well- 
nigh hopeless. If the Italians are 
left, in any form and in any sense, 
masters of Italy, the Neapolitans 
will not be slow in following the 
example of their brethren. If the 
idea of an Italian Confederation be 
honestly carried out, Naples and 
Sicily will probably form part of it, 
under a constitutional monarchy, in 
cordial union with Piedmont. If 
the wish of the Italian nation be 
allowed to prevail, and Victor Em- 
manuel’s dominions be extended as 
far as the north-east frontier of 
Naples, it may not be very long 
before the Two Sicilies will form a 
part of his kingdom. For in Sicily, 
as is reported, there is a strong 
party in favour of the House of 

avoy, and no party whatsoever 
attached to the Teonion dynasty ; 
on the mainland the Constitutional- 
ists are thoroughly disgusted with 
their present Royal family, now for 
the fourth generation tyrants in de- 
fiance of acknowledged laws and 
solemn oaths, and entertain a strong 
attachment to the family from which 
came the first wife of the late King, 
the beloved mother of Francis LI. 
Such a consummation is devoutly 
to be wished, though it may be 
too happy to be hoped. It would 
eee peace, order, content, and 
iberty throughout the whole of 
Italy ; and it would elevate that 
country to the rank of a great 
Power, united with England by ties 
of sympathy and interest, a most 
valuable ally in time of need, a rich 
and important customer at all times. 
Her natural resources would be de- 
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veloped to the uttermost by the 
energy of a free people under an 
‘enlightened government; her fer- 
tility of soil and her exquisite 
climate would make the increase of 
her wealth rapid beyond precedent. 
Since 1848, though oppressed by 
the burden of a disproportionate 
taxation and a heavy debt, the king- 
dom of Sardinia has achieved pros- 
perity and advanced towards wealth 
with extraordinary speed. Every 
increase of her territory would di- 
minish the weight of her taxes and 
increase her resources; while the 
natural wealth of Central and 
Southern Italy warrants the belief 
that their progress would be even 
more rapid than hers. Ten years 
of constitutional government, in 
union with the rest of Italy under 
the House of Savoy, would utterly 
change the face of the Neapolitan 
territory, and convert the most 
miserable of God’s creatures into a 
happy and contented people. 

That the Neapolitans are fit for 
such a government, no one can 
rationally deny who has fairly 
watched their history during the 
last forty years. In 1821 and in 
1848 they used their short-lived 
liberties with remarkable modera- 
tion and good sense. They showed 
neither confusion under the sudden 
exigencies of a new system, nor ex- 
travagance in the first taste of long- 
desired blessings. They manifested 
no vindictive remembrance of past 
wrongs, no exaggerated distrust of 
rulers who had forfeited all claim 
to confidence. Indeed, their fault 
was that of over-trustfulness: they 
were too willing to forgive and too 
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ready to believe. Even this year 
they would have forgiven to 
Francis II. all the crimes and per- 
juries of his House, if he would have 
chosen a better way; and if after 
finding the son as false to his oath 
(for he swore to the Constitution of 
1848) as his father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather had been, 
they are now inclined to look else- 
where for deliverance, can we, who 
owe our liberties to Revolution, 
with the memory of 1640 and 1688 
before us, pretend to blame them— 
can we refrain from wishing them 
God speed? If ever patience and 
endurance can justify the sufferer 
who turns at last on the oppressor, 
the Neapolitans have ample justifi- 
cation. If ever a family justly for- 
feited a throne by falsshood and 
tyranny, the Bourbons of Naples 

eserve to pay that forfeit. <A re- 
volution which shall give the people 
a good government, and place the 
crown on a worthy head, can alone 
restore to the Two Sicilies the laws 
which their kings have set aside, 
and the order of which the Court 
has been the chief disturber; and if 
the blow be struck at the right time 
and struck successfully, who will 
regret it for the sake of those whom 
it will dispossess of the power which 
they have misused for four genera- 
tions? Certainly no man who has 
at heart either the well-being of 
humanity or the interests of Eng- 
land. For us as for the world, it 
will be a great gain that Naples 
should be free; a greater yet should 
she form part of an Italian nation, 
fit to rank among the leading 
Powers of Europe. 
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